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ESTERN viking expeditions have hitherto been ascribed 

Danes and Norwegians exclusively. Renewed 
reveal, however, that Swedes shared widely these achievements, 
notably the acquisition England, and that, among other famous 
conquerors, Rolf, the founder the Anglo-Norman dynasty, issued 
from their country. 

Suionum hine civitates, ipso oceano, praeter viros armaque 
classibus contains the earliest allusion northern vikings. 
Its form implies that the inhabitants the southern Baltic shores, 
who evidently gave the description, must have suffered inroads from 
the Suiones, the recognised early Sveas Swedes. The inter- 
pretation stands confirmed the rock inscriptions different 
points the Scandinavian coast, almost exclusively Sweden, 
which, according Hildebrand and Montelius, depict war ships 
far back the bronze age. The traditions the sagas, moreover, 
embrace naval expeditions different parts the Baltic, from 
viking seats which studded the entire Scandinavian shore. The 
raids the early, even semi-mythical, kings Upsala the 
eastern side are sustained the many Swedish words grafted 
warlike contact the Finnish language the Slav border, long 


Tacitus, Germania, cap. 44. 
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before the introduction Prior saga times the Swedes 
had founded Gardarike, the shores Lake Ladoga, whence 
they subsequently extended their sway over the present Muscovite 
region and laid the foundation the Russian empire. King Adils, 
whose name occurs the poem Beowulf, said have invaded 
Saxland, Germany, and thus given impulse the Saxon 
movement toward England. Ivar the wide-ruling, con- 
quered nearly all the Baltic lands, from Finland round into 
Denmark. Other Svea kings occupied different times portions 
the same region, and raided even along the coast northern 
Norway. Danes and Norwegians likewise ravaged the Baltic, but 
their historians recognise the supremacy the Swedes these 
waters and eastern conquerors. The saga records invasions 
the south and south-west are credible the verified tales con- 
cerning the east, for Germany presented richer and more alluring 
field for vikings, with whom trade and plunder went hand hand. 
Holmberg’s lists Roman treasures and coins Scandinavia, from 
the Augustan period onwards, prove the early contact Sweden 
particular with the south Baltic shore while the foundation here, 
the mouth the Oder, the renowned Jomsburg league 
warriors and sea robbers, vikings from the Swedish side, 
points the facilities for similar early settlements. Those who 
the theory trans-Baltic migration Aryans their 
branches may the Jomsburg settlement seek probable solution 
the much-disputed traditions among many Teutonic peoples— 
Goths, Longobards, Herules, Franks, Anglo-Saxons—of their Scan- 
dinavian origin for some the conquests mentioned above may 
have been effected mere bands, which acquired domination 
among these Teutons, the Varangians and vikings did over the 
Russians and others, and gave rise the boast Swedish origin, 
for the leading families least. 

For several centuries behold vikings operation, but only 
within the sea bordered and controlled the Swedes, upon the 
coasts Denmark and Norway. Beyond this limit encroachments 
are not recorded until the sixth century, when Danes move across 
their southern boundary. The viking voyages westward are gene- 
rally reckoned begin with the raids England the close 
the eighth century. These descents take place, observed, not 
the richer south-east coast, which would have been heard 


Thomsen; V., Den Gotiske Sprog. Indflydelse; and notably The Origin the 
Rus, the same author, which reviews the early Swedish occupation 
Russia. See also Rambaud’s Hist. and Noreen’s authorities Paul, Grund- 
der 418-21. will observed that the term Sweden applied 
the present territory that name, and the claims advocated embrace also those 
pertaining the districts formerly belonging Denmark and Norway. 

Excluding the first 787, isolated and blurred interpolation, according 
Steenstrup’s recent researches, Normannerne, ii. 15.; 
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and sought Jutland Danes the course their gradual advance 
westward along the continent. They occur higher up, and are, 
between 795 and 881, confined Scotland and Ireland. The Danes 
would evidently not turn away from their partly opened route along 
the attractive continental coast the barren north Scotland; 
nor would they likely seek distant Ireland way the 
Channel, with its extensive and populous slopes, without touching 
them, without being noticed for several decades. Palgrave shows 
that vikings not enter the Seine until 841, and raids are not 
resumed England till the preceding thirties. The invaders 
Scotland and Ireland 795-831 are less likely, therefore, have 
come from southern Denmark, and, Irish chronicles distinguish 
them from the later dominant yet cognate Norwegians, they must 
assigned rather Sweden eastern Danish islands. 

The Swedes here present several strong claims for considera- 
tion. Until the eleventh century they stand forward the 
leading and most enterprising the Scandinavian powers; the 
earliest vikings and the most extensive conquerors east the North 
Sea—so Norwegian historians affirm. The continental chroniclers, 
moreover, distinctly name them, the Sveones—not Sweden generally 
—together with the Danes, being the western 
vikings, the eighth, ninth, and tenth Danish his- 
torians, like Steenstrup, actually declare that foreign annals afford 
evidence Norway’s participation western expedi- 
tions until the eleventh century, except one solitary instance 
favour Vestfold, near the Swedish border, when ravages 
western France. But this open doubt. Norwegians, like 
Swedes, were, truth, merged the terms Northmen and 
Danes, both which were general all Scandinavians abroad, 
appears from and has been shown Maurer, 
Thorsen, and others. The earlier conversion the Danes 
Christianity and their more immediate contact with Germany 
account for the frequent application their name all Scandi- 
navians, whose language and customs were that time identical, 
appeared foreigners, rule, long after differences became 
marked among the natives. 

The expansion Sweden concerns closely, since one its 
effects was the inauguration the western viking age. For centu- 
ries there had been struggle for supremacy between the rulers 
the northern Sveas, centering round the lake and the 
southern Sveas, who, according the Hildebrand school, course 
time had spread over lower Sweden and Denmark, merging with 


Dani siquidem Sveones, quos Nortmannos vocamus, observes Vita 
Karoli Magn, cap. xii., placing the emphasis upon the Swedes. Helmold, Chron. Slav., 
copies refers still other chronicles for similar remarks. 
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the earlier Gautic Gothic inhabitants. This rivalry terminated 
toward the close the eighth century the battle Bravalla— 
the greatest the north, according the sagas. The northerners 

Swedes proper, here affirmed the political ascendency which, ex- 
cepting brief interruption, had been theirs since the beginning 
the Ynglinga dynasty and the great Scandinavian 
Upsala. order assure the acquired control over Denmark 
and southern Norway, the victorious Sigurd Ring moved his 
court into West Gothland, the central west coast Sweden. 
The battle Bravalla took place between 770 and 785, just 
before the advent vikings England. The victory relieved from 
service large fleet. The number vessels Sigurd’s side alone 
has been estimated 2,500. The idle crews naturally bethought 
themselves congenial piracy, and competition obliged portion, 
with the larger craft, seek fresh fields westward. Who were 
these men? The answer opens with the significant fact that none 
the early viking chiefs renown, notably Rollo and the Lodbroc 
line, who achieved the first important conquests England and 
France, can either Danes Norwegians, notwith- 
standing the large number sagas and chronicles covering the 
period question. These sources are almost exclusively Nor- 
wegian and Danish; for the Norwegians Iceland preserved and 
the sagas, while the Danes acquired native and foreign 
chroniclers comparatively early date, receiving Christianity 
nearly two centuries before the Sveas did so. Sweden stands 
recorded only few sagas, chiefly fragments, and brief, dis- 
torted allusions. These allusions point, nevertheless, her, rather 
than the sister countries, the home some the greatest 

The southern Danes undoubtedly began figure early sea- 
rovers, and acquired possessions along the south-eastern coast 
the North Sea; but they advanced slowly, while other raiders, 
already said, gained Ireland northerly route many decades before 
them. few vikings, like Hasting and his comrade Biorn 
are traced the Dano-German corner, which Munch claims 
Swedo-Norwegian settlement. have been held 
mixed gathering adventurers, like the Jomsburg league, for Biorn 
the peculiar name then roving prince Sweden 

Normandy comes from Sweden obtain reinforcements 
here, and the Lodbrocsons frequent the district, Norwegians. 
The many vikings calling here, sailing hence, need not, therefore, 
Danes natives the place. 

regards the Lodbroc line, the most widespread and famous 
the rovers, the direct evidence assigns them Sweden. All the 
sagas agree,’ says Munch, that Ragnor the son 
Sigurd Ring, the Svea conqueror, and his successor ruler the 
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united northern kingdoms, yet also viking. Sven Aggeson, the 
earliest chronicler Denmark, and Dahlmann, one her latest, 
likewise recognise him such, while Mr. Howorth seeks solve 
certain doubts assuming him younger son and sea-rover, 
that sub-kings rule for him Upsala. Certain Danish writers 
insist that the son Danish king; but then Sigurd was 
sovereign Denmark well Sweden. western accounts 
times allude the Danes, need only recollect 
that the term was applied also Scandinavians 
Lodbroe could not have been born before 760, was born probably 
decades later, and may have lived beyond the middle the ninth 
century. While Sigurd lived would, accordance with prevailing 
taste and social requirements, seek glory viking, and very likely 
lead direct western expeditions across the North Sea England from 
the river where fleet must have been stationed, 
assure the conquests Sigurd Ring and near the court. 
kept the north, and subsequently toward Scotland and Ireland, 
probably because the superior attractions the southern regions 
were unknown him. has already been shown that the southern 
Danes would not have deviated from the richer continental route 
the bleak north, and did not touch the English Channel till 
after 830, and that Irish chroniclers indicate Swedes eastern 


Danes, not the later dominant Norwegians, the first intruders in, 


their land. Now, Ireland was ravaged before the above date, and 
Saxo, the Danish annalist, describes being one the 
raiders, the evidence points Swedes the early invaders 
England and Scotland well Ireland. Lodbroc may not have 
opened this northern route, but followed the indications trading 
pirates, who frequently acted pioncers. That these forerunners 
can claimed his countrymen supported the testimony 
the sagas and contemporary German missionaries that Swedes 
early navigated the upper and lower parts the North and 
the established fact that Svavarson, who first 
Iceland, long named after him, was Swedish trader, semi-pirate, 
his way the islands north Scotland—evidently held 
people his own nationality, partly least.’ 


(in his Vita Karoli, also the Annales attributed him) repeatedly 
uses Danes Northmen synonymous; does Helmold, Chron. Slav. passim; 
Maurer, Bekehrung, Howorth, Royal Hist. Soc. ix. Steenstrup relies greatly 
O’Donovan’s Three Fragments, 159, which refers son the king 
Lochlan,’ but this determines nothing. 

Rimbert (Vita shows that Swedish men and women frequented 
Dorestad, Holland, and have seen that sagas refer Swedish raids Saxland 
well the northern coasts Norway. 

Hist. Norveg., fol. declares him the first discoverer Iceland, but this honour 
also attributed another. See Fornmanna Saga, Sognbrut, and Munch, Norsk. 
Hist. 446, whieh has further references. 
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The greatest among the many achievements ascribed the 
Lodbroc line the conquest Northumberland and other counties, 
dating from 866, which laid the foundation for Scandinavian 
domination England. The leaders were Ivar, Halfdan, and 
Ubba, the recognised sons Lodbroc, and their associates 
but, the northern kingdoms are said have been divided among 
these and other sons, probable that the invasion Great 
Britain was undertaken the brothers, who acquired sovereignty 
property southern Sweden and Denmark. The followers 
the Swedish princes may, therefore, have been chiefly from this 
quarter, thus explaining the subsequent Danish mastery. Worsaae 
admits that other Scandinavians, besides Danes, settled here 
large numbers, and Steenstrup very properly observes that the pre- 
ference must ceded not Norwegians, but the intermediate 
Swedes, who were then more closely associated with Denmark.’ 

The independent operations Swedes western waters are 
sustained other evidence. The great viking region, north 
Denmark, from which issued most Norwegian expeditions, par- 
ticularly those which founded kingdoms Ireland and the Scottish 
waters, was Viken, term embracing general the inlet approaches 
the present Christiania, but applying properly the coast strip 
north the river constituting the kingdom Ranrike, the 
present county Bohus Sweden. From this term, indeed, 
probably derived the word viking,’ although some prefer trace 
the similar name for entrenched camps formed the sea-rovers. 
While Viken was their chief resort, shown the sagas and 
the characteristic rock inscriptions, which are more numerous 
Bohus than any other part western Scandinavia, their 
principal rendezvous here, Munch, the Norwegian historian, 
further explains, was close the present Gothenburg, the river 
stream all times Swedish possession, although its 
mouth formed the common border-point least some periods 
for the three nations. 

The country behind was mainly Swedish, and far superior 
the adjoining narrow strips Danish and Norwegian territory 
fertility and population, while the river itself was the great and 
only western outlet for the rich and thickly settled lake region 
central Sweden, with its several viking seats, enumerated 


support the sagas may adduced the statement Bishop Asser that their 
banner was worked the hands their sisters, the daughters (Camden’s 
Anglica Script. Munch, 614). Adam Bremen, cap. 39, alludes Inguar 
(Ivar), filius Lodparchi,’ the chief. 

Steenstrup, Normannerne, 84-8; Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians Eng- 
land. Both are Danish writers. Many the deeds attributed the Lodbroc line can- 
not well brought within two generations, but may have been achieved descend- 
ants, who would proud proclaim themselves his blood, eager wield 
awe-inspiring 
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the opening the western viking period, moreover, 
the warlike Svea court had been moved near this outlet, and 
served attract and encourage daring and enterprising men. 
Norwegians and Danes had their own havens, Vestfold and else- 
where, and would not likely enter any extent the harbour 
the frequently hostile neighbour, follows that the chief viking 
the river belonged the Swedes, and that the 
large fleets here gathered were mainly theirs. Sweden must accord- 
ingly have operated extensively and independently Great Britain, 
France, and the Mediterranean.'! 

Let now examine the indirect subordinate participation 
Sweden the expeditions from Norway and Denmark, and note 
indisputable evidence that she contributed much larger propor- 
tion the Scandinavian invaders England and adjoining coun- 
tries than has been supposed. Munch admits that the testimony 
the sagas reveals conquest south-eastern Norway Swedes 
from the adjoining Vermland about the beginning the eighth 
century. The later suzerains Sweden installed rulers Vestfold 
and other districts, the last appointments being Eric the Vic- 
torious and Olaf Skautkonung, the beginning the eleventh 
century. The leading chiefdom the group long controlled 
Sweden, actually and nominally, virtue conquest and immi- 
gration, was Vestfold, the site-of the great western shrine 
Skiringsal, with its Svea cult. Hence issued the greatest the 
Norwegian vikings, notably those who held possession the long- 
enduring kingdoms Ireland. Sogn and other Viken 
districts shared with her those acquisitions Scotland and the 
island group northward which are conceded essentially Nor- 
wegian, and expeditions England, France, and southward. 

Apart from the nominal share these operations, which may 
assigned Swedes recent immigrants conquerors Viken, 
there appears more substantial claim. likely that the 
inhabitants Sweden’s west provinces, more populous than those 
Viken and filled with viking seats, would not only sail ships 
their own from the river Gotha, but would cross the narrow strip 
Viken proper and enlist Norwegian vessels. Indeed, the geo- 
graphical position and physical aspect this narrow fjord-indented 
land, which rule formed distinct chiefdom, indicate that 
must have been occupied largely mainly people from the rich 
and broad Swedish provinces behind, which required its harbours. 
The fame Vestfold’s shrine and markets would alone 
attract number these adventurers, eager for the booty and 


Hist. Sverige, 61, Heeren and Ukert’s edition. Munch. 455, &c. 

The Arab writer Katib identifies rovers Spain with the Swedish Rus,’ who 
ravaged the Black Sea regions. See Gayangos, Hist. Mohamm. Dynasty, lib, vi, 
Ynglinga Saga, cap. 26, also alludes such Svea 
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martial glory which were then deemed indispensable 
The Viken folk, therefore, whom the renown and acquisitions 
Norwegian vikings mainly belong, were mixture pure Swedes, 
recent Swedish colonists, and Norwegians. Even the latter may 
regarded earlier Svea conquerors Norway. This attempt 
analyse the composition the Norwegian element Great Britain 
harmonises with the data Munch, the jealously national historian 

can now turn southward, examine the Swedish factor 
the Dano-English element. Until the seventeenth century the 
Danes generally held possession south-west Sweden. The 
reason lay partly the proximity these provinces their 
capital, and partly the traditional feeling which regarded them 
the cradle that branch Sveas which, after overrunning the 
southern half the peninsula and merging with the preceding 
Gothic inhabitants, settled Scania, the south-west corner, and 
thence crossed the isles and peninsula the present Denmark. 
Sweden proper, however, remained the leading power until the 
eleventh century, and more than once assumed direct control over 
Denmark, particularly under Sigurd Ring, Eric the 
Victorious, and Olaf Skautkonung. The last two, indeed, drove out 
successively Harold Bluetooth and his son Svein, the father 
Canute the But Svein was wily. managed win and 
wed Sigrid the powerful, widow Eric, who reconciled her son 
Olaf with him. Denmark became independent, and joined ally 
Sweden the temporary division Norway. 

Now, 1002, came news the massacre England 
Scandinavians, chiefly Danes, whose leader Svein had been during 
his exile. Duty and patriotism bade him hasten the rescue. 
The situation was grave and required strong force. Aid seems, 
indeed, have been given the Swedish Olaf, his ally and relation, 
whose fleets readiness near the newly acquired domain 
Norway, and whose interests and sympathy, like those his entire 
people, were roused bloody deed that must have involved 
many Swedes. The feelings Norway, the other hand, 
whose western possessions lay mainly Scotland and Ireland, must 
have been greatly neutralised political jealousy, aggravated 
the recent overthrow both king and freedom. also 


argues, however, that the Sveas separated Russia, whence the Norwegian 
branch proceeded way the White Sea, round the North Cape, into Norway. But the 
immigration through Sweden now admitted. The boast the chief kings Nor- 
way being descended from the Svea Yngling dynasty, Munch explains, would 
hardly have been indulged unless strong and recent Swedish infusion had existed 
the country. 

Danish writers recognise only the latter occasions actual conquests. Adam 
Bremen, ii. 28, 37, limits the Swedish occupation fourteen years. The Swedish 
supremaey strikingly emphasised the Vestgota Laws, 
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certain that Svein’s queen encouraged her numerous followers 
join her husband, and that was only too eager relieve 
Denmark from the host adventurers who had overrun his king- 
dom during its long occupation Swedish troops and officials. 
This interpretation supported now the acknowledged fact that 
Olaf gave Canute the Great the aid implored for the reconquest 
England decade later, when the Danish power was greater 
and the urgency less, while the Swedish friendship and sympathies 
had 

addition Swedish troops and adventurers 
drafted from the Danish provinces Sweden, the most populous 
part the evident that the enrolment here 
must have been very large, for the loyalty these districts was 
doubtful, owing their constant intercourse with the adjoining 
Swedes and the exposure their attacks and intrigues. Indeed, 
they had more than once revolted and maintained temporary inde- 
pendence. When, therefore, the Danish kings embarked distant 
undertakings, like the conquest England, became necessary 
secure the home possessions, not much planting these 
provinces with Danish garrisons taking with them large 
proportion the troublesome people, partly hostages, and 
attracting them the enterprise with prospects fame and 
riches. 

The forces mustered against England consisted accordingly 
troops from Denmark proper, Swedish regular soldiers, levies 
from Danish Sweden, Swedish adventurers Denmark, and 
volunteers from the many poor provinces Scandinavia. Nor- 
way was first embittered subjugation, and subsequently 
from Denmark, few auxiliaries could come from 
there. Hence the proportion from Sweden must have been half, 
even more, the and this applies the expeditions both 
Svein and Canute nearly equal degree. Indeed, the Danish 
kings could not take very force from Denmark, view 
her frequently complicated relations with Germany well 


Canute prepared his expedition. Denique, missis legatis, duos reges 
evocat suffragium Lacman equidem Suavorum, Olavom Noricorum. eius 
advenientes cum suis copiis militum, &c., writes William Jumiéges, lib. 
cap.8. Geijer (Hist. Sv. 122) quotes another early chronicler the same effect. See 
Leges Edwardi, and Adam Bremen, ii. cap. 50. Lacman means lagman earl 
the Svea king, according Scandinavian writers, including Munch,-ii. 478, who 
also believes that Earl Ulf, grandson the Swedish prince Styrbiorn and founder 
new dynasty Denmark, led the Swedes. St. Olaf Norway, who men- 
tioned the other companion, was not yet king, only slighted princeling, and 
could not have brought many followers, that the ‘strong auxiliary forces’ must 
have been nearly all Swedish. Geijer intimates that Swedish troops assisted during 
the entire (Steenstrup, 279). 

Superior arms and people any the Danish districts, says Helmold, ubi 
sup.; Geijer, 51. 
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Sweden and Norway. attack the latter compelled Canute, 
fact, hurry back home soon 
The conquest England might have been undertaken 


Sweden but for the vacillation feeble Olaf and the influence 


his mother Sigrid, whose marriage with Svein and disagreements 
home served gain conquests well independence for 
Denmark. The political character the three northern peoples 
explains, moreover, why the Swedes allowed their foreign con- 
quests lapse and the supremacy the west fall others. 
Nordstrom and Sars show that the Swedes were more democratic 
and independent their rulers than the Danes with their 
sovereigns and the Norwegians with their many aristocratic chief- 
tain families. The former were eager for viking expeditions 
their neighbours, but required more cohesive power than that 
mere pirates maintain territorial acquisitions and transform 
them into kingdoms. Thus find that Danish official inter- 
ference became necessary save both the English and Norman 
conquests. Nor was the control Svea kings over the west coast 
sufficiently strong throughout interest them their eastern 
chiefs the western operations. Indeed, Denmark took advantage 
this, and acquired the supremacy England and Normandy 
partly through her proximity and influence western Sweden. 
Norway, acting mainly under petty chiefs, did accordingly found 
comparatively small domains Ireland and Scotland, being other- 
wise content enter auxiliaries settlers the Danish acqui- 
sitions. Swedes had double impulse likewise their con- 
nexion both with the leading Norwegian viking districts and the 
Dano-Swedish provinces, and the growing custom among them 
leave their poor land for foreign military service. The Varangian 
legions Russia and the Byzantine empire were founded by, and 
composed mainly of, Swedes; and know they formed propor- 
tion the forces England. Great Britain and France, 
presenting more congenial features than distant Greece, must have 
attracted larger numbers. 

The wide participation Sweden the western conquest 
sustained archeological Rune stones exist all over 

Canute asked Olaf the Swede assist him first the reconquest England, 
then Norway (Adam Bremen, ii. cap. 50; Munch, ii. 478). German chroniclers 
contain frequent allusions hostile well friendly relations with the adjoining 
Denmark. ii. 729-31, relates how Canute hurries home check the Norwego- 
Swedish attacks. Concerning these points and Swedish intrigues and wars Danish 
Sweden, see also Hist. Dan. vol. i.; Hist. Sverige, vol. passim, and other 
general histories Scandinavia. careful consideration the data therein presented 


will show that the preceding analysis the Danish armies England not mere 
guesswork. 

Concerning jewelry, rune stones, see Hildebrand, Anglosachs. Mynt 
Sverige Hist., 293 seq.; works Chaillu, Viking Age, ii. last appen- 
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Sweden, the east and centre well west and south, with 
notices men who served and died England. such stones 
were raised mostly wholly influential persons, they represent 
imposing total followers likewise. Anglo-Saxon coins, more 
numerous than any other country, Great Britain not excepted, 
have been dug almost every county central and southern 
Sweden, troves hundreds several thousand pieces each. 
still greater mass must have been smelted the finders, particu- 
larly prior this century, before the authorities began collect 
such relics. About half them pertain Gotland, one-fourth 
Scania, and the rest chiefly the east coast provinces. The west 
coast exhibits comparatively few, like Denmark proper, while 
Norway has only 1,500. 

This distribution has led the belief that Sweden acquired her 
coins mainly trade. But must considered that the east coast, 
which holds one-fourth the finds, and shown rune stones 
have shared British expeditions, was comparatively poor and had 
few things sell. The only likely commodity, furs, was more readily 
procured the eastern shores the Baltic Norway. 
amber was sought the coin would the German side. The 
trade that alone could attract money from England, from Danes 
and Norwegians, was the oriental, vid Russia and the south-eastern 
points the Baltic. Now, the upper Swedish east coast never had 
any great mart, save Birka, the Lake, destroyed prior 
the Danish conquest England. The Melar trade with the west, 
moreover, would have passed along the great water channel the 
stations the river the great the North Sea but 
here are hardly any coins. Besides Birka know only three 
four great Scandinavian marts the Baltic that period—Wisby, 
the island Gotland Oeland, its rival and Hedeby Sleswig, 
Denmark; which may added the Jomsburg viking seat. 
Oeland can classed with the lower east coast Sweden, which 
almost touches, and coins hereabouts transferred trade would 
naturally seek this point; but very insignificant proportion has 
been disclosed, beside the goodly number southern stamp, drawn 
way Germany. The Gotland coins evidently came 
but mostly, doubt, from the near-lying Swedish for 
the island had not yet attained the commercial supremacy which 
later raised power the north. Indeed, the oriental trade, 
according Sartorius and Geijer, still delayed making central 
Russia its main channel, and Wisby did not found her famous factory 
Novgorod, for its control, until the beginning the thirteenth 
century. The Danes, who acted also for England, would, therefore, 
either have had recourse their own Sleswig, 
situated upon peninsula, which geography had distinctly as- 
signed trading centre between Russia and the Baltic one side 
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and West Germany, France, and England the other; they 
would have sailed the direct and cheaper markets which evidently 
still existed along the south-east shores the Baltic. The mouths 
the Vistula and Oder had been the main avenues for trade with 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean since Greek times, although 
with occasional interruptions from migrations and wars, and 
Jomsburg, which dominated the Oder, Danish influence was this 
time The same observations apply Norway, which 
exhibits the correspondingly smaller share money expected 
country whose operations lay chiefly beyond the Anglo-Saxon 
border. The larger proportion English coins found Gotland, 
well the east coast Sweden, can, therefore, safely regarded 
originally Swedish acquisition booty, pay, and tribute. 
This conclusion affirmed the retention Scania large 
number. This share could not have come from Denmark proper, 
for Scania had nothing offer save agricultural products, which 
the neighbouring islands were far richer. Besides, the small Dane 
capital then lay the further side Seeland. The comparatively 
sterile east provinces Sweden probably did buy from her, that 
any treasures here acquired trade must have come mainly from 
Swedes. The reason why Denmark proper exhibits small 
number coins can partly explained. Her people were com- 
pelled serve the British expeditions, receiving little pay, 
only maintenance and booty. Scandinavians, indeed, are shown 
have bargained only for food and clothing when fighting under 
Ethelred. The not over-abundant money obtained the Danish 
chiefs returned the king taxes and other form, pass due 
time Swedes, who received pay well booty. 

The conquest Normandy, which intimately concerns us, has, 
like many other viking deeds, been bone contention between 
Danes and Norwegians. and other late Danish writers 
show that most names and records Normandy testify their 
behalf, and that Rolf, Rollo, the redoubtable founder the 
Norman dynasty and dominion, cannot have been the saga hero 
Ganger widely believed. Indeed, Palgrave and Mr. Freeman 
evade the doubtful question. Among the several irreconcilable 
points the sagas concerning the Norwegian Rolf may men- 
tioned his gigantic stature, the reason for the double appellation, 
which prevented him from riding. remarkable feature would 
not have escaped his biographers, had Rollo possessed it. The ac- 
counts the family chroniclers, whose statements Dudo built 
his chronicle, and who derive him not from Norway, therefore 
merit the attention which they now begin receive. Dudo, who 


Wiberg, Klassiska folkens forbindelser med Norden Sadowski, Handelsstrassen 


Genthe, Etrusk. Handel. See also Sartorius, Geijer, wbi sup., and Ottar’s voyage 
King Alfred’s 
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was born three decades after death, and gathered data 
from surviving comrades and children the conqueror, describes 
Rolf’s father prominent chieftain, with possessions Dacia 
(Denmark, including Scania) and the borders Dacia and 
Alania (Halland, the Danish territory, the west coast the 
Swedish peninsula). His independent attitude had roused the 
will the Danish king, who upon the death the old man pro- 
ceeded wrest the domain from his two sons, Rolf and Gorm. 
After several unsuccessful attacks succeeded, with the aid 
treachery. Gorm fell, and Rolf escaped Insula,’ the 
Swedish peninsula was then named abroad. dwelled here for 
long time, until admonished dreams seek his future the 
west. accordingly fitted out several vessels with men, arms, 
and provisions, and sailed first England, then the German 
side the North Sea, and finally reached the Seine with increased 
forces. 

examining the narrative find that preceding geographical 
allusions, coupled with the flight and long stay Sweden, 
confirm the interpretation Steenstrup, the Danish commentator, 
that Alania, the name indicates, must Halland, the district 
the Swedish coast then belonging Denmark and that the portion 
Rolf’s domain bounded Halland, and consequently Scania, 
must partly wholly within Sweden proper. the possessions 
such chiefs were most likely one body, not scattered over 
regions far apart, the probability that they lay entirely the 
Swedish peninsula. Indeed, preceding geographic details indicate 
that Dacia means Scania, the most important Danish part that 
peninsula, even all Denmark; and this sustained the 
coupling Dacia with Alania common border for the territory 
question. Moreover the hostility the king upholds the idea that 
Rolf was one the suspected chiefs the frequently rebellious and 
independent Scania, Swede encroaching the Danish side 
the disputed frontier. When expelled, Rolf would naturally take 
refuge the Swedish side, and his doing shows that can 
hardly assigned southern Denmark, with its independent 
viking If, again, Denmark was still divided among several 
minor kings, generally assumed, the flight Sweden, rather than 
Danish territory, likewise points him out belonging the 
Scania region. His retreat was either warlike Smoland, more 
likely West Gothland, the main abode Swedish west vikings— 


The expression Scanzam insulam cum sex navibus aggressus est need not 
signify that came from any Danish island. The possessions such chief would 
naturally extend the shore, where, like others, kept vessels, which would also 
afford the best means for escape. The retreat was naturally near possible 


his friends and estates, order that funds, might obtained. See Dudo, 
Chesne, 71. 
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two counties which adjoin Halland and Scania. After long dwelling 
here fits out several vessels with men, arms, and other requisites. 
His men must therefore mainly pure Swedes, with probably 
admixture Dano-Swedes. Since his domain lay Scania, 
the border the Danish provinces, would called Dane, and 
the subsequent preponderance Danes among his followers, 
Normandy, may have rendered politic describe him one 
them. The term was besides applied Scandinavians general. 
The assumption sustained the suspicious omission the 
father’s hide the Swedish origin from jealous 
Danes, cover parvenu. confirmation may added 
the significant statement the sagas that the father the Norman 
conqueror was Earl Ragnvald—a name borne the great chief 
West Gothland, who assumes independent attitude under 
Olaf Skautkonung. celebrated names are continually revived 
families, here elsewhere, not unlikely that father was 
earlier member this chieftain line. Steenstrup emphasises 
the statement that Rolf’s grandson asked for aid from the Danish 
king Harald, who the relationship between their 
families reason for the assistance twice given him; but the 
utterance doubtful, and true might refer later kinship 
marriage. Had Rolf’s father been related the king, his name 
would never have been allowed escape. When, therefore, 
addition other facts, the important admission made—by 
and among rather jealous Danes—that Rolf’s expedition was fitted 
out Sweden, with men well other requisites, there every 
reason for assuming him likewise have been Swede, least 
from Danish Although Danes predominated Nor- 
mandy probably from the first, their writers recognise that Swedes 
proper well Norwegians here formed part the settlers, which, 
half gallicised, issued not long after achieve the final conquest 
England. 

The preceding evidence deserves consideration, and must 
great extent modify the exclusive claims western viking achieve- 
ments Norwegians, and particularly Danes. The independent 
and extensive operations Swedes the west stand affirmed 
continental chroniclers well sagas, their reputation 
the earliest and greatest eastern sea-rovers, their possession 
the chief viking resort the Scandinavian side the North 
Sea, and their wars and conquests, which served inaugurate 
the western Further, sagas and foreign annals unite 


Rolf’s life given most fully Dudo and William Duchesne 
and other editions, and Steenstrup, Normannerne, 130, 161, significant 
that Frankish annals, already shown, combine Danes and Swedes the Northmen’ 
those times, and that Dudo, the mouthpiece the dominant Danish element, 
makes many and important references disliked Sweden. This consideration 
renders even the doubtful statements these works value for the argument. 
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pointing the present Sweden the home many great viking 
leaders—notably Rolf, Biorn and most probably the 
Lodbrocsons. Lastly, becomes clear that western Europe, and 
England particular, the course two centuries received from 
the Swedish peninsula much larger number people than hither- 
supposed. This influx may divided into several classes— 
independent invaders, warlike and peaceful, from Sweden direct, 
way the river and other Swedish ports, throughout 
the viking age; troops tendered the Swedish monarch two 
Danish kings for the conquest volunteers constantly 
flowing different parts Sweden, whom poverty and custom 
prompted enlist foreign service; adventurers who had stranded 
Denmark, settled there during the several Swedish occupa- 
precautionary levies different times from the suspected 
Dano-Swedish provinces; men from the western and interior 
provinces Sweden, who entered the Viken districts join the 
wide-spread and prolonged Norwegian expeditions. With this 
record may compared the invasions Swedes continental 
Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, under 
Gustavus Adolphus the Great and the two succeeding Charles, whose 
achievements with mere handfuls men against great empires bear 
the very stamp final viking episode. 


Roos. 
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and the Criminous Clerks 


venture write few words about the great quarrel between 

Henry and Becket, quarrel which has raged from their day 
until our own, with intention taking side, still less with 
any hope acting mediator. But, seems me, there 
law) involved this quarrel, about which are apt think that 
there is, and can be, but one opinion, while reality there are two 
opinions. Possibly may some good pointing out that this 
so. Perhaps were better agreed about the facts the case 
should differ somewhat less about the merits the disputants. 
any rate not well that should think that agree when 
really disagree. 

What did Henry propose with clerk who was accused 
crime? This very simple question, and every historian 
England has answer it. Generally, far can see, 
finds difficulty answering and betrays doubt. And yet, 
when compare the answers given illustrious and learned 
writers, seems that there between them fundamental 
disagreement, which they themselves are not conscious. The 
division list, were draw up, would curious one. Some 
Henry’s best friends would find themselves the same lobby 
with warm admirers Becket, and there would great names 
either side the line. But will not thus set historian against 
historian, for purpose not controversial, and very ready 
admit that every writer has told much the truth was 
advisable that should tell, regard being had the scale his 
work and the character those for whom wrote. Rather 
would point out that, without doing much violence the text, 
possible put two different interpretations upon that famous 
clause the Constitutions Clarendon which deals with criminous 
clerks. may told that the difference between these two in- 
terpretations small one, one hardly visible any but lawyers. 
Still may momentous difference, for neither Becket nor 
Henry, unless both have been sorely belied, was above making the 
most small point, insisting the very letter the law. 

have the clause before 
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venient curiam ipsius, responsuri ibidem unde videbitur 
regis quod ibidem sit respondendum; curia ecclesiastica unde videbitur 
quod ibidem sit respondendum ita quod iustitia regis mittet 
sanctae ecclesiae videndum qua ratione res ibi clericus 
convictus confessus fuerit, non debet cetero eum ecclesia tueri. 


Now; according what seems the commonest opinion, 
might comment upon this clause some such words 
Offences which clerk may accused are two kinds. They: 
are temporal they are ecclesiastical. Under the former head 
fall murder, robbery, larceny, rape, and the under the latter 
incontinence, heresy, disobedience superiors, breach rules’ 
relating the conduct divine service, and forth. charged 
with offence the temporal kind, the clerk must stand his trial 
the king’s court his trial, his sentence will like that lay- 
man. For ecclesiastical offence, the other hand, will 
tried the court Christian. The king reserves his court the 
right decide what offences are temporal, what ecclesiastical also 
asserts the right send delegates supervise the 
the spiritual tribunals. 

The words are just patient this meaning. Nevertheless 
adopt two things will strike strange. Why should: 
Henry care about what goes the ecclesiastical courts 
courts are only deal with breaches purely ecclesiastical rules 
did propose send delegates watch trials for incontinence, 
disobedience, and the like, inflicted gratuitous and useless) 
insult upon the tribunals the church. .And then let look 
the structure the clause. its last words says that after 
clerk has been convicted has confessed, the church longer 
protect him. Has been convicted what? confessed 
what? Some temporal crime must be. But the phrase which 
tells this divorced from all that said temporal 
crimes. have clumsy sentence: clerk, accused 
temporal crime, tried the king’s court; but 
spiritual court and when has confessed been convicted [of 
temporal crime] the church longer protect And 
what, this interpretation correct, the meaning the state- 
ment that when confessed been convicted the church 
temporal court, the church will never protect him all, 

Let attempt rival The author this clause 
not thinking two different classes offences. The purely 
ecclesiastical offences are not debate. one doubts that for: 
thinking the grave crimes, murder and_the like, 

XXVI. 
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every such breach temporal law, and also breach 
canon law. The clerk who commits murder breaks the king’s 
peace, but also infringes the divine law, and—no will 
such summoned before the king’s court, and 
‘answer there—let mark this word respondere—for what 
ought answer for there. What ought answer for there 
The breach the king’s peace and the felony. When has an- 
swered—when, that is, has (to use the words the enrolment 
that will made) ‘come and defended the breach the king’s peace, 
and the felony, and the slaying, and all word word,’ then, 
without any trial, sent the ecclesiastical court. 
that court will have answer ordained clerk accused 
homicide, and that court there will trial (res ibi 
the spiritual court convicts him will degrade him, and thence- 
forth the church must longer protect him. will brought 
back into the king’s court—one the objects sending royal 


officers into the spiritual court that may not escape—and 


having been brought back, longer clerk but mere layman, 
will sentenced (probably without any further trial) the lay- 
man’s punishment, death mutilation. The scheme this: 
accusation and plea the temporal court; trial, conviction, 
degradation the ecclesiastical court; sentence the temporal 
court the layman’s punishment. 

This believe the meaning the clause. The contrary 
opinion can only upheld give the word respondere sense 
that will hardly bear. doubt nowadays one says that 
man will have answer for his the Old Bailey, one means 
that can tried there and sentenced there. But ought not 
lightly give respondere wide meaning when occurs 
legal document. means answer, ‘to put answer,’ 
plead, ‘to put plea.’ The words our clause are fully satisfied 
the instead being allowed say, clerk and will 
the breach the king’s peace and the felony, and suffered 
add, clerk, and can tried only the ecclesiastical 
forum.’ According this opinion Henry did not propose that clerk 
accused crime should tried the temporal court, and did 
not propose that clerk should punished temporal court. 
The clerk was tried the court; the convict who 
was sentenced the king’s court would clerk, for 
would have been degraded from his orders. 


Even this clause stood itself should, venture 


think, have good reason for accepting the second the sounder 
these two interpretations. look the words seems the 
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more probable. But not want for contemporaneous 
tions it. the first place will allege the letter addressed 


the pope the name the bishops and clergy the province 
Canterbury. 


Qua partis utriusque zelus enituit; episcoporum hoe stante 
iudicio, homicidium, quid huiusmodi est, exauctoratione sola 
puniretur clerico; rege vero existimante poenam hane non condigne 
respondere flagitio, nec stabiliendae paci bene prospici, lector aut 


acolythus quemquam perimat, sola iam dicti ordinis amissione tutus 


According this version the story there dispute between 
king and clergy the competence any tribunal; the sole 
question whether degradation—a punishment which can 
inflicted only the ecclesiastical court—is sufficient penalty for 


such crime murder. Still more the point are the words 
Ralph 


Rex Anglorum volens singulis, dicebat, maleficia debita cum 
severitate punire, ordinis dignitatem iniquum trahi compendium 
incongruum esse considerans, clericos suis iusticiariis publico flagitio 
deprehensos episcopo loci reddendos decreverat, quos episcopus 


inveniret obnoxios praesente iusticiario regis exauctoraret, post curiae 
traderet 


Now this, course, plain statement could wished 
that the second our two interpretations the right one, that the 
accused clerk tried his bishop; and those who contend 
for the contrary opinion seem bound maintain that the dean 
St. Paul’s did not know, did not choose tell, the truth. Still 
may said cne these witnesses—the author the letter 
the pope—that Gilbert Foliot, Becket’s bitter antagonist, 
and the other that may have had his version the tale from 
Foliot, and that, though fair-minded man, was inclined 
make the best case could for the king; and must admit, 
rather insist, that the last words the passage that have cited 
from him- Ralph Diceto making case for the king, for 
effect telling the phrase that here printed italics that 
ought read our Gratian and see how strong the king’s case 

But may turn other accounts. the tract known 


‘Summa Causae the king supposed address the bishops thus 


Peto igitur volo, tuo domine Cantuariensis coepiscoporum 
tuorum consensu, clerici maleficiis deprehensi vel confessi exauctorentur 
illico, mox meae lictoribus tradantur, omni defensione ecclesiae 
destituti corporaliter perimantur. Volo etiam peto illa exauc- 
meis officialibus aliquem interesse consentiatis, exauctoratum 


Materials for the Hist. Thomas Becket, 
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Thereupon the bishops,’ who this version take the king’s 
side, urge that the demand not unreasonable. dicebant 
poenam corporaliter puniendos. replies that 
this contrary the enim Deus iudicat bis idipsum. 
argues that the judgment the ecclesiastical court must put 

The told ‘Anonymus II’ the same effect. 
The king’s demand described 
clericos reos ipsorum [sc. episcoporum] 
consilio sibi liceret quod avitis diebus factum sua curia tales 
enim deprehensos, convictos aut confessos mox degradari, sicque poenis 
laicos subdi, tune usurpatum est. 


this the bishops reply, not that lay tribunal 
try accused clerk, but Non iudicabit Deus bis idipsum. 

Yet more instructive I.’ The king’s officers, 
instigated the devil, took arresting clerks, investigated the 
charges against them, and, those charges were found true, com- 


mitted them (We must note the way that even these 


royal officers, though instigated the devil, not condemn these 
clerks death mutilation they are sent prison.) The arch- 
bishop, however, held that though these men were notoriously guilty, 
the church ought not desert them, and threatened excom- 
municate any who should pass judgment elsewhere than 
the ecclesiastical court. Thereupon the king, admitting the reason- 
ableness this assertion (necessitate rationis compulsus), consented 
that they should given the bishops, upon condition that 
they should degraded their ecclesiastical superiors they should 
then delivered back the temporal power for condemnation (ita 
tamen ipse [archiepiscopus| eos meritis exigentibus exordinatos 
suis ministris condemnandos traderet). Thereupon Thomas, 
usual, ready with the Nemo bis This instruc- 
tive account the matter, because, read it, distinctly repre- 


sents Henry not venturing make the claim which 


commonly supposed have made, doubt would like try 


clerks his court, but knows that the church will never consent 


this. 
Testimony that could put into the other scale cannot find. 


True, often said that the king wants ‘to draw clerks 


secular judgments (trahere clericos saecularia iudicia).’ 
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was Becket’s own phrase and though not think that was 
strictly and technically true, think that the mouth 
versialist was true enough. did propose should. 
accused his court, and did propose that punishment should 
inflicted the temporal power upon criminals who were clerks 
when they committed their crimes. The archbishop from 
his own point view represent mere sophism the argument 
that during the preliminary proceedings the lay court there was 
judgment, and that during the final proceedings there was 
clerk. can hardly set this somewhat vague phrase, draw 


secular judgments,’ the balance against the detailed 


accounts Henry’s proposals which have had from other quar- 
ters, particular against the plain words Ralph Diceto. 

But have yet consider the story told Herbert Bosham. 
says that the king was advised that his proposed treatment 
criminous clerks. was accordance with the canons, and that the 
advice. was given men who professed themselves learned 
utroque iure. Herbert sneers these legists and canonists 
being scienter indocti; still admits that they appealed the 
text the canon law. “He puts argument about that text into 
their mouths, and then proceeds refute the archbishop’s 
Now course Henry really proposed 
clerks temporal forum had case the Decretum Gratiani,’ 
and one would for one moment have doubted but that was 
breaking canon after canon. However have Herbert’s 
for that the king’s advisers thought, all events said, that: 
the king’s scheme was sanctioned the law the church, and 
with Herbert’s help may yet find the Corpus Juris Canonici the 
words upon which they relied. will, suppose, hardly ques- 
tioned that Herbert may the main trusted about this matter, 
for here making admission against the interest his hero, 
St. Thomas; admitting that the king’s partisans professed 
themselves willing stand fall the canon law. And the story 
corroborated phrases which are casually used other writers, 
phrases which have drawn attention italic type. 
Ralph Diceto writes curiae traderet puniendos, when the author 
‘Summa Causae’ writes curiae meae lictoribus tradantur, when, 
Anonymus writes mox degradari, they are one and all alluding— 
seems me—to certain phrases Gratian’s book. 

The debate, understand it, turned two passages the 
Decretum.’ One them the following 


11, qu. 18. Clericus episcopo depositus 
curiae tradatur. 
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Item Pius Papa epist. IT. 


quis sacerdotum vel reliquorum clericorum suo episcopo inobediens 
fuerit, aut paraverit, aut contumeliam, aut calumniam, aut 


convicia intulerit, convinci potuerit, mox curiae tradatur, 
quod inique gesserit. 


The other the two introduced dictum which ends 
thus 


criminali vero causa non nisi ante episcopum clericus examinandus 

est illud, quod legibus canonibus supra diffinitum est, 
criminali videlicet causa ante civilem iudicem nullus produ- 
catur, nisi forte cum consensu episcopi sui; veluti quando incorrigibiles 
inveniuntur, tune detracto eis officio curiae tradendi sunt. Unde Fabianus 
Papa ait ep. Episcopis orientalibus, 


est. 


this follows Decr. 11, qu. 81. 


Qui episcopo insidiatur semotus clero curiae tradatur. 
Statuimus, ut, quis clericorum suis episcopis infestus aut insidiator 
extiterit, mox ante examinatum iudicium submotus clero curiae tradatur, 


cui diebus vitae suae deserviat, infamis absque ulla spe restitutionis 


These passages, will seen, contain more than once the phrase 
curiae tradere. What the true meaning 

This seems almost unanswerable question, for 
amounts this: what standard shall we, standing the 
twelfth century, construe certain passages which believe come 
from two popes, the one the second, the other the third cen- 
tury, but which really come from forger the ninth century, 
who, probable, has been using second third hand acon- 
stitution the fifth century, when know also that these pas- 
sages have very lately been adopted, though not without modifica- 
tion, highly authoritative writer our own days 

Apparently the disputable phrase takes back the last 
resort constitution Arcadius and Honorius which was re- 
ceived into the Theodosian begins thus 


clericum indignum officio suo episcopus iudicaverit 
ecclesiae ministerio segregaverit, aut qui professum sacrae religionis 
obsequium sponte dereliquerit, continuo eum curia sibi vindicet, liber 
ultra ecclesiam recursus esse non possit, pro hominum qualitate 
quantitate patrimonii vel ordini suo vel collegio civitatis adiungatur 


modo quibuscunque apti erunt publicis necessitatibus obligentur, ita 
colludio quoque non sit, 


Then with this his mind—or rather with the West Goth’s inter- 


will seen hereafter that this word not the text the pseudo-Isidore, 


Lib. tit. ii. 39, 
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pretatio his mind, yet rather with some epitome that inter- 
pretatio his mind—the inserted certain clauses into 
the decretals that was concocting for Pope Pius and Pope 
What says the name Fabian need not 
repeat, for fairly enough represented the second the two 
passages from Gratian that are quoted above.'' What says 
the name Pius this 


quis sacerdotum vel reliquorum clericorum inobediens 
fuerit aut insidias paraverit aut calumniam convinci poterit, mox 
curiae tradatur. Qui autem facit iniuriam, recipiat hoc quod 


There here enough difference between Gratian and Isidore 
make doubt whether the one fully understood the other. But 
yet third time did the great forger return this theme. the 
pen Pope Stephen ascribed 


Clericus ergo qui episcopum suum accusaverit aut insidiator extiterit, 
non est recipiendus, quia infamis effectus est gradu debet recedere aut 
curiae tradi 


Now course the phrase the Theodosian code, continuo 
vindicet, has nothing whatever with the 


issue between Henry and Becket. The clerk who has been dee. 


graded from, who has renounced, his holy orders become 
curialis become obnoxious all those duties and burdens, 
those munera, which the last days the empire the curiales are 
being crushed. suppose that words ours will serve 
equivalents for the and the curialis the fourth and fifth 
centuries even German writers, with all their resources, leave these 
terms untranslated. suppose that Henry had wished substitute 
for the words Arcadius and Honorius phrase which should 
express their real meaning, and thoroughly intelligible his 
English subjects, would have said, Clericus degradatus debet 
scottare lottare cum laicis. would seem also that Beeket and 
his canonists knew something the history the words tradatur 
curiae, and were prepared behind Gratian. But what 
concerned point out that the text the Decretum Henry 
had arguable case. Here, might say, are words that are plain 
enough. clerk disobeys insults his bishop mox depositus curiae 
tradatur, recipiat quod inique gesserit. What can this mean 
not that the offender, having been deposed his bishop, 
handed over curia, the lay court, for further punishment 
Very well, that what contending for, Further punishment 


Hinschius would trace these passages that epitome the Breviarium Alarici 
which represented the Paris manuscript, lat. 215. See Romana 
Visigothorum, pp. 

Stephanus, xii. (Hinschius, 186 
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after degradation does not infringe your sacred maxith bis 
idipsum, does then you are prepared infringe that 
maxim yourselves whenever will serve your turn. 

But more than this can said. Not very long after Henry’s 
death the greatest all the popes put interpretation the 
phrase tradere. Innocent III issued constitution against 


the forgers papal letters. The forgers, they clerks, are 
degraded and then 


postquam per ecclesiasticum iudicem fuerint degradati, saeculari 
tradantur secundum constitutiones legitimas puniendi, per quam laici, 
qui fuerint falsitate convicti, legitime puniantur [c. 


This seems plain .Henry, had been endowed with 
the gift prophecy, might well have said, Here, any rate, 
exception your principle, and for own part cannot see that 
the forgery decretal—though will admit, you wish it, that 
murder, rape, robbery.’ 

But this nothing what follows. Innocent III speaks once 


Novimus expedire illud quod antiquis canonibus, 
quoque decreto contra falsarios edito continetur, videlicet clericus, 
per ecclesiasticum iudicem degradatus, saeculari tradatur curiae puniendus, 
apertius exponamus. Quum enim quidam antecessorum nostrorum, super 
hoc consulti, diversa responderint, quorundam sit opinio pluribus 
approbata, clericus qui propter hoc vel aliud flagitium grave, non 
damnabile, sed damnosum, fuerit degradatus, tanquam exutus privilegio 
clericali saeculari foro per consequentiam applicetur, quum ecclesiastico 
foro fuerit eius est degradatio celebranda saeculari potestate 
praesente, pronunciandum est eidem, quum fuerit celebrata, suum 
forum recipiat, sic intelligitur tradi curiae pro quo tamen 


debet ecclesia efficaciter intercedere, citra mortis periculum circa eum 
sententia moderetur. 


Now this, understand it, authoritative exposition 
the true intent and meaning the phrase tradere curiae, contained 
those passages from the Decretum that have been printed 
above. was dubious phrase; some read one way, some 
another; but the whole the better opinion not St. 
Thomas, but that King Henry II. And the king’s advisers 
have this answer the sneers Master Herbert Bosham :—We 
cannot hope better canonists than Pope Innocent III 
be. 

far from arguing that Henry’s scheme ought have 
satisfied those who took their stand the Decretum. From their 
point view the preliminary procedure king’s court, 


Reg. Inn. III, ed. Baluze, 
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the civil magistrate acquired control over the casé, 
objectionable, and the mission royal officers watch the trial 
the spiritual court would offensive. But still about the main 
question that was debate, the question double punishment, 
Henry had something say, and something which the highest 
high churchmen could not refuse hear. 

This account the matter seems fit with all that 
know the behaviour Alexander and the English bishops. 
Had Henry been striving subject criminous clerks the judg- 
ment the temporal forum, the case against him would have been 
exceedingly plain one. pope, however much beset troubles, 
could hardly have hesitated about it; bishop could have taken 
the king’s side without openly repudiating the written law the 
church. But the pope hesitated and the English bishops, say the 
very least, did not stubbornly resist the king’s proposal. 
Becket’s own conduct seems best explained the supposition that 
until grew warm with controversy was not very certain the 
ground that had defend. depositus curiae tradatur 
recipiat quod inique was ringing one ear, Nec Deus 
iudicat bis idipsum the other ear. 

that Henry’s plan for dealing with criminous clerks—a plan 
which, asserted, was not his plan, but the old law 
ancestors—agrees. all its most important points with 
according opinion now widely received, was the scheme 
ordained Merovingian king the seventh century. The 
clergy Gaul had been claiming complete exemption from 
secular justice. edict the year 614 Chlothar part 
conceded, part rejected their claim. bishop, priest, 
deacon (clerks minor orders were for this purpose treated 
laymen) was accused capital crime, the accusation was 
made and the preliminary proceedings were take place the lay 
the accused was then delivered over the bishop for 
trial synod; found guilty was degraded, and when. 
degraded delivered back the lay court for punishment. 
vingian grammar, say nothing Merovingian law, matter 
about which one who has not given much time its study 
ought have any opinion. Still this opinion, put forward by. 
Nissl, has met with great true, then after five 
centuries and half find Henry reverting very ancient 
compromise. this point dare say little more, but does not 
seem very certain that any time the Jay power the Frankish 
state, the new principalities which rose out its ruins, had 


Nissl, Gerichtsstand des 178 Viollet, Histoire 
des Institutions Politiques, 394. The settlement thus effected not very unlike 
that defined Justinian’s Novels, and 123. 
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ever, least any definite act, receded from the position which 
Chlothar took up. see proof that the law laid down 
Chlothar, the law laid down Henry, was not the law under- 
stood William the Conqueror and Lanfranc. The evidence 
that have what went under our Norman kings extremely 
slight. From cases such those Odo Bayeux, William 
Durham, Roger Salisbury, dare draw inference about 
the general law. none these cases there sentence 
death mutilation. the two latter the king can represented 
merely insisting the forfeiture fief, and even great canon- 
ists would admit that purely feudal causes were within the cogni- 
sance the temporal forum. Bishop William and Bishop Roger 
rely much less the mere fact that they are holy orders than 
the great maxim the pseudo-Isidore (his greatest addition the 
jurisprudence the world), Spoliatus ante omnia debet restitui. 
Bishop Odo, Lanfranc very probably would have had difficulty 
proving that the scandalously militant earl Kent had put 
himself outside every benefit clergy. has not been proved that 
our Norman kings insisted treating criminal clerks just though 
they were criminal laymen, and the other hand has certainly 
not been proved that such clerks had enjoyed the full measure 
exemption that Becket claimed for them. repeated asser- 
tions that restorer, not innovator, meet with but the 
feeblest contradictions. 

the whole cannot but think that the second the two in- 
terpretations the famous clause the right one. this 
all those modern arguments which would contrast the enlightened 
procedure the canon law with the barbarous English customs— 
not all sure that the England the twelfth century 
the procedure the ecclesiastical courts was one whit more rational 
than that the temporal courts—are quite beside the mark. 
Henry did not propose that accused clerk should tried the 
lay court; was tried canonical court the law 
the 


the middle the twelfth century the English clergy were still using the 
ordeal, 37; and their only alternative for the ordeal criminal cases was 
the almost equally irrational compurgation, 
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The Siege Belgrade Muhammad IT, 
July 1-23, 1456. 


capture Constantinople first gave the Turk abiding- 
place among the powers Europe. long the imperial 

city remained Christian hands the footing the Ottomans the 
Balkan peninsula was slippery best. single reverse the 
Danube, single palace revolution Adrianople, single revolt 


The literature the subject pretty copious, but fragmentary and much scat- 
tered. begin with, have the independent testimony four eye-witnesses, 
Hunyady, Capistran, Tagliacotius, and Behem. The letters and despatches the 
first three are set out Katona (Historia critica Hungariae stirpis 
tom. vi. pt. 2), and Kora Magyarorszagon, The rhyming 
chronicler’s narrative contained Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, edited Karajan contempo- 
raries, not eye-witnesses, have first the Greek annalists Dukas, Frantses, Chalco- 
condylas, and Kritoboulos. Dukas and Frantses, indeed, the siege Belgrade 
mere minor incident dismissed few lines, but the account Chalcocondylas is, 
the whole, the best possess.. The historian Kritoboulos was absolutely unknown till 
1874, when Hungarian savant discovered the manuscript Stambul. Kritoboulos 
was the service the last two Greek emperors, and man authority the isle 
Imbros. His Life Muhammad work considerable value but very unequal 
merit. His narrative the siege Belgrade (cap. 89-108) simple, lucid, and 
methodical, but frequently condensed the verge confusion. Thus omits all 
notice the naval battle July 14, and confounds Capistran with Hunyady and vice 
versa. Greek text being procurable, have been obliged use the Hungarian 
translation published vol. xxii. Monumenta Hungariae Historica, 1875. 
another eminent Hungarian, Prof. Vambéry, indebted for Magyar translation 
the Turkish annalist Said Eddin’s description the siege. Said Eddin’s exuberant 
fancy, vituperative exaggeration, and rhetorical eccentricities are, first, somewhat 
overpowering but his narrative, stripped its exuberant verbiage, fairly correct 
furnishes many picturesque details, and rises times flights real poetic 
grandeur. Next have brief notices contemporary Servian lyetopisi contained 
Glasnik Srpskog Uchenog Drushtva, Knj. (Belgrade, 1871); the little known 
chronicles Ragusa spectantia Historiam Meridionalium, 
vol. xiv., Agram, 1883 and anonymous Hungarian account Magyar 
bécsi cs. No. 162. have also consulted the Hungarian chroniclers Pray 
and Turocz. quite modern books may mention that exhaustive but ill-digested 
Servian compilation Despot Guraj Brankovié, Miyatovi¢ (Belgrade, 1880) the 
scholarly Chronica Sincai din Sinca; Kiss’s Hunyadi utolso 
hadjarata, with its excellent maps, and masterly Carvajal bibornok 
magyarorszdgi 1448-1461. For the general course Hungarian history 
have, course, followed the great national historian 
ténelme). For information Capistran I.am indebted Guérard, Jean 
Capistran son Temps, and Vita Giovanni 
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Karamania might any moment bring the galleons Venice 
the assistance the sorely distressed but ever vigilant Tekfur,? 
and the experience ten centuries seemed demonstrate that 
that phoenix politics the Greek empire was always capable 
rising rejuvenescent from its own ashes. But from the moment 
when the crescent supplanted the cross the dome St. Sophia 
the whole situation completely changed. was now longer 
part but the whole Christendom that was immediate danger. 
Muhammad had solemnly sworn that thére was only one 
God heaven, be-but one lord earth, and his 
deeds were tremendous his words. The rapid tide Turkish 
conquest spread irresistibly every direction. Only two years after 
the death the last imperial Palaeologus the whole Balkan peninsula 
was already too small hold his conqueror. The Danube alone 
separated him from the rest Europe, and what was the Danube 
the master many millions warriors 


The chief pastor the Christian church was the first 


the alarm and rally the nations against the infidel. When, after 
the death Nicholas the cardinals met together 
successor, each member the sacred college vowed that were 
raised the chair would use all his might recover 
Constantinople and purge Europe the Turk, and when April 
1455) the aged Alfonso Borgia was chosen pope, under the title 
Calixtus III, immediately hastened redeem his promises, 
solemnly protesting that was ready sacrifice all the treasures 
the church—nay, life itself—for the holy cause. bull, issued 
six months after his accession, preached new crusade throughout 
Christendom, and soon special legates appeared all the courts 
Europe princes and peoples against the common foe. 

The prospects holy war that moment were decidedly 
gloomy. the dejected catholic, faith and hope seemed have 
died out the world, and the voice the vicar Christ was 
the voice one vainly the wilderness. ‘The spirits 
our princes waver,’ exclaims Aeneas Sylvius, ‘the kings slumber, 
the nations languish, and the bark the fisherman, assailed 
dark tempests, nigh sinking.’ England lacerated, and France 
prostrated, civil war, had enough look Poland 
was embroiled with the Tartars. The emperor, intent his pri- 
vate interests, procrastinated indefinitely. Spain was split into 
many different kingdoms. Naples and Aragon promised fleets 
that never came, and Burgundy talked but did nothing. 
Hungary alone remained, and was upon her that the chief, not 
the sole, hope Calixtus now rested. 

For the last two hundred years Hungary had been indisputably 
the title given the Turks the Greek 
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the dominant power south-eastern Europe. Her own territories 
extended from the shores the Adriatic the delta the Danube, 
and she exercised the rights suzerain over Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallachia. Long and valiant had been her resistance the might 
Islam, and she still continued, though the strain grew more 
grievous every year, keep the adversary arm’s length. Un- 
happily the apostolic kingdom“ was, this time, house very 
divided against interminable foreign wars, 
frequent disputes, disintegrating minorities and inter- 
regnums the last seventy years had the 
power the great feudal nobles, and they used almost 
their Polish neighbours. The executive, always 
weak elective kingdom, was now more than ever vacillating. 
The reigning monarch, Ladislaus trivial cowardly boy, 
was entirely the hands evil and alien counsellors, who taught 
him hate his fatherland and endeavoured govern his name, 
though strenuously opposed the leading magnates, most whom 
were men singular ability, but all, with one illustrious exception, 
hopelessly selfish and impracticable. wonder, then, the pope 
regarded the state Hungary with grave and growing misgivings. 


learn with heartfelt grief [wrote September 1455] that 
our glorious Hungary, full good works and good-will, long the 
shield and buckler Christendom, lies confusion and disorder, head 
and limbs alike being crazy and feeble. Thus our faith will deprived 
its surest prop unless her leaders give each other the right hand 
fellowship and return the paths true peace and charity. 


And there was still one man Hungary who was able and 
willing save her her own despite. This was the famous John 
Hunyady, for six years regent and all his life long the indefatigable 
defender his country, one whom the simple truth 
say that was ideal hero, captain, the purest 
politicians, the humblest Christians, and the noblest 
The exploits Hunyady against the Turks, though means 
widely known they should be, are nevertheless familiar 
enough left unnoticed here. Suffice say that had 
been the ambition his life expel the Turk from Europe, and 
once had even got far persuade the emperor John 
Palaeologus entrust the towns Selymbria and Mesembria 


The title given Pope Sylvester Hungary the occasion sending the 


famous silver crown St. Stephen, the first Christian king the 1000. 


The highest Hunyady’s practical ability impartial outsider 


thus proceeds ‘He was man who did everything with all his might, was 
always prompt extremities, and always hand when most wanted.’ adds that 
even ‘rivals admitted that his government vigorous and secure. 
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Hungarian garrisons,’ make them the outposts western 
Christendom. But the terrible catastrophe Varna (1444) had 
annihilated these fair hopes, and such chance never presented 
itself again. The intrigues Austria, the apathy the western 
powers, the jealousy his colleagues, and the treachery his 
enemies left the great captain little time for foreign conquests. 
was much could hold his own Hungary itself 
and keep the wolf from the door. But the fall Constantinople 
had brought the brave old man once more into the saddle. the 
following year, the urgent request George Brancovich, despot 
Servia, whose territories were now reduced the pleasure gar- 
dens surrounding his capital,* crossed the Danube with little 
army equipped entirely his own expense, scattered the winds, 
Krusevacz, the 30,000 picked troops left behind under Feriz 
Beg hold Servia, and chased the sultan himself through Bul- 
garia till Muhammad, having received reinforcements, assumed the 
offensive, when the Hungarian captain-general fell back Belgrade, 
and there stood bay till heard that the sultan had retired 
Adrianople, and from thence Stambul, when disbanded his 
host likewise. But Hunyady knew the Turk too well imagine 
that would tamely submit such reverse, and from Belgrade 
wrote letter the emperor Frederick, urging him, the head 
Christendom, make haste and quell the infidel while there 
was yet time. 1455, when the sultan again invaded Servia and 
captured the precious gold and silver mines Novoberdo, the in- 
sistence the captain-general became more and more urgent. 
the diet (June 1455) publicly declared that with 
100,000 men behind him for three weeks would undertake 
drive the Turk headlong out Europe, and offered contribute 
100,000 ducats towards the equipment such host. his 
advice the diet addressed solemn memorial the new pope. 
All us,’ this document ran, are now convinced that pos- 
sible drive the Turk out Europe help come not speedily 
that hope must abandoned.’ But Calixtus needed prompting. 
had already set all the machinery diplomacy motion 
arouse Europe from her apathy. had appointed one his 
most capable and resolute ministers, the Spanish cardinal Juan 
Carvajal, preach new crusade Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, and the circumjacent states, and had given him his 
spokesman the wonder-working, evangelising Observantine friar 
and reformer John Capistran, whose burning zeal, soul-piercing 
eloquence, and heroic austerities had already set half Europe 
ferment. the feast our Lady’s nativity the pope himself 
fastened the breast Carvajal the little red cross white 
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field which was the symbol the new crusade. Sept. 
the legate set out with and splendid retinue. 
Venice they stayed some days, and the pope’s command exhorted 
the senate co-operate with fleet but the signoria, true its 
mercenary traditions, declined participate enterprise which 
promised much risk and little Passing thence through 
Austria, where the emperor accepted the cross from the hands 
the cardinal and promised take part personally the crusade, 
Carvajal (22 Nov.) reached Vienna, where was received with 
great splendour the young king Hungary and Bohemia, whose 
favourite resort was. expressed his willingness 
satisfy all the desires the holy father, and the legate, striking 
while the iron was hot, persuaded him summon diet Buda, 
which met accordingly Feb. 1456. the 14th, after high 
mass, the cardinal legate solemnly decorated Capistran with cross 
which had received for that express purpose from the hands 
the pope, and the impassioned monk, like second Peter the Hermit, 
forthwith began publicly preaching the new crusade. was 
warmly supported Hunyady, who had come the diet the 
head goodly company, with the fugitive hospodar Wallachia 
his train. ‘We cannot express words writing,’ wrote the 
cardinal legate, ‘how rejoiced and comforted are the promise 
the lord governor (in whose name have great confidence) 
that will equip 7,000 horsemen against the Turk Under 
this Macchabaeus our times God will certainly give the 
victory his Equally enthusiastic his praises was 
Capistran. ‘’Tis John, called Hunyady,’ wrote the pope, 
‘who the salvation Christendom. has offered 
provide 10,000 horsemen his private The contagion 
the old hero’s enthusiasm affected for time tae court and the 
diet. The young king wrote letter thanks the pope for the 
privilege such Carvajal and Capistran. Already 
the legate saw the spirit young Ladislaus, ‘like second David, 
slaughtering, the triumph his youthful innocence, the unre- 
generate heathen;’ and numerous were the volunteers who 
sought enrolled beneath the banners Hunyady that 
Carvajal rather feared deficiency victuals than warriors. 
The debates waxed more and more warlike. offered 
raise 20,000 men Italy would contribute 2,000, Aragon 
10,000, Burgundy 20,000, while Hunyady confidently promised 
that with such host behind him would not leave the Turk 
spot Europe whereon lay his head—nay, that the recapture 


Though longer regent, Hunyady was often called, courtesy, Dominus 
Gubernator. 
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would only first step towards the recovery 
the holy sepulchre Jerusalem. Yet all this fine fervour 
evaporated empty words. After two-months’ session the 
decided indeed for war against the Turk, but postponed opera- 
tions till after harvest time, because the general failure the crops 
the preceding year had caused great dearth corn and fodder 
all the Danubian 

The very day after the the diet the terrifying news 
reached the Hungarian capital that Muhammad was already his 
way besiege Belgrade with army which the popular imagination 
magnified 400,000 men,'* but which even the most moderate 
computation could not have been very much less than 150,000. 
The news was only too The Turkish annalist tells that 
ever since the reverse the sole thought, day and 
night, the sultan’ was how might best 
‘humble the pride the enemy the faith 
Throughout the winter 1455-6 had been assembling round 
Adrianople, from every part his domains, with much energy 
and circumspection had displayed before the siege 
Constantinople, army which, not absolutely transcending the 
‘bounds was certainly the mightiest host that 
had ever followed the green banner the caliph. Cannon every 
sort and size, including twenty monsters twenty-seven feet long, the 
like had never been seen before, with mortars for hurling 
huge round stones, even more terrifying than were 
dragged from Adrianople Belgrade infinite trouble and expense. 
Camels, oxen, and buffaloes innumerable from Bosnia Anatolia 


carried ammunition provisions, while beasts lighter burden’ 


were harnessed iron, and brazen cars whereby,’ 
adds the chronicler, the biggest guns were drawn with marvellous 
ease.’ mills for grinding corn, ovens for baking bread, and 
vessels for divers uses there was noend. was said that they 
were also bringing with them legions dogs eat the corpses 
the Christians. They came, are told, not besiege 
fortress, but conquer kingdom. The destination this 
vast array was kept profound secret, but the spring 1456 the 
sultan took the command and led his army straight towards 
Belgrade. had resolved, once for all, put end the in- 
solent interference the Magyars -by utterly subduing Hungary, 


Katona, Horvath. 

difficult get the real number this The Hungarian and Rou- 
manian chroniclers put down phrase. That was something quite 
extraordinary plain from the description Hunyady himself, who never exaggerates, 
and was used fighting armies 100,000. says the Turkish 
ogulus hominis talia vidit nec mente cogitare 


So, any rate, thought Tagliacotius, who practical both. 
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and the first indispensable step towards such subjugation was the 
the strong fortress which was the key the Danube 
and the gate central Europe. the tidings his devastating 
approach panic fell upon the Danubian princes. The hospodar 
Wallachia and the despot Servia took refuge Hungary 
with their wives and children. The hospodar Moldavia sent salt 
Muhammad II, and promised annual tribute 2,000 
The little republic Ragusa had already placed herself unreservedly 
beneath the aegis the crown St. But truth 
Hungary herself had never been sorely need assistance. 
sooner did the king hear the approach the sultan than, 
utterly forgetful his duties and his promises, fled night 
rom Buda Vienna, where remained till all fear danger 
was over, leaving his kingdom take care hunting 
party was the pretext this disgraceful and its immediate 
consequences were paralysis seemed fall upon the 
whole country. The citadel Buda was left absolutely defence- 
less for more month. The nobility shut themselves 
their castles and country houses and refused stir. The legate 
was despair. The ruin Hungary seemed inevitable and 
irretrievable. 


This kingdom [he wrote the pope] the eve terrible disaster, 
for neither with its own resources nor yet with the aid the empire can 
bring together forces sufficient cope with the Turk. Our only hope 
that God will listen the prayers your holiness and move the 
hearts the princes send their fleets. pressing the peril that 
the delay day even hour may bring about such defeat 
shall make all Christendom weep for evermore. 


The frail, uncertain life single old man was all that stood 
between Hungary and utter ruin this critical moment, for was 
upon the aged shoulders that the crushing burden 
supporting the sinking monarchy solely rested. Though longer 
regent, his authority captain-general the kingdom and 
voywode Transylvania was still considerable, and without hesi- 
tating moment hastened the frontier. first care was 
throw 6,000 veterans into Belgrade under his brother-in-law 


Sincai din Sinca, Chronica 

Ragusa chronicle. 

Thurocz, Katona, Horvath. 

This flight was deliberately planned Count Czilley, Hunyady’s mortal enemy 
and the chief adviser the king. was well aware the enormous superiority 
the sultan’s forces, and was also equally sure that Hunyady would against him 
any case. therefore regarded the defeat and death the elder Hunyady 
certain, and had already laid his plans for removing the sons, Ladislaus and Matthias, 
well. 


VOL. XXVI. 
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Michael Szilagyi and his own eldest son who inherited 
his father’s military genius and though still mere youth held, 
ban Dalmatia and Croatia, the fifth highest dignity the realm. 
Then resolutely set about collecting relief army. The obstacles 
which encountered every step might well have daunted the 
bravest. The shameless indifference the Hungarian nobility 
and the invincible sluggishness the Transylvanian burgesses 
confounded his best efforts. the thousands gentlemen who 
held their lands military tenure, and were bound honour and 
duty alike defend their country force arms, only some 
half-dozen his personal friends, with handful horsemen,” ap- 
peared his summons. little support did get was not 
from his own countrymen but from the large-hearted zeal the 
cardinal legate and the unfaltering enthusiasm the crusading 
monk. Carvajal followed the captain-general all the way 
Szeged, South Hungary, stimulate the people 
sence and superintend the formation the crusading host. 
burned take active part the war and lead the crusaders 
personally against the but Hunyady persuaded him 
return the capital counteract the intrigues his enemies, 
urge the king action, and keep touch with the German princes. 
Capistran, however, was regarded Hunyady indispensable. 
‘Come hither me,’ wrote the hero the saint, that the power 
God may sustain the efforts man.’ From the very first 
moment when they met together these two single-minded enthu- 
siasts had been mutually attracted each other, and the desire 
rescue Christendom from the infidel was the ruling passion 
them both. 

Capistran came accordingly with handful and 
German crusaders, and effectually the villages 
South Hungary that within few weeks had gathered 
60,000 followers around him. army, indeed, could scarcely 
called, for sorrier band warriors surely never came together. 
are told one who saw these that they were 
all men low degree, rather degree—rustics, beggars, 


The judicial murder this promising young man within year his heroic 
father’s death one the foulest blots Hungarian history. The second son, 
Matthias, was left court sort hostage, and ascended the Hungarian throne 
Matthias few months after the events now recorded. 

Capistran must have been wondrous preacher. are told that his delivery 
was touching that even those who did not understand his words shed tears re- 
pentance when they heard him. Brescia 1451 his arrival drew such multitudes 
that the magistrates had reprovision the town save the population from starva- 
tion, and the throng the cathedral was great that many were nearly crushed 
death (Guérard, Jean Capistran). 

Behem: Arm und nackend leut Die daz creuz heten The anonymous 
Hungarian calls them mechanici. 
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mendicant hermits, day labourers, and such like. Nota 
Slings, cudgels, pitchforks, hatchets, and axes were their only 
weapons. motley throng, fired the zeal and enthusiasm 
Capistran, was animated the spirit martyrs and heroes,” and 
was ready follow the death the withered little old man whose 
frail body was worn skeleton ceaseless fastings, watchings, 
and journeyings, and whose feeble arms leaned heavily the tough 
oaken staff which had carved the name the Redeemer. 
Hunyady, however, was far too experienced ageneral trust entirely 
this mob inspired though too fervent Christian 
himself despise religious enthusiasm others. After month 
incredible exertions contrived get together about 12,000 men- 
at-arms and 1,000 cavalry the nucleus regular army, and 
his camp Szalanka, the confluence the Drave and Theiss, 
the raw recruits, who came with irritating slowness, were 
drilled and exercised day and night. Moreover hastily im- 
provised fleet appropriating all the riverine craft from Buda 
Szeged that could lay his hands and converting some 
two hundred them into ships war. These provided with 
parapets the hardest wood, coating them with fire-proof metal 
plates and manning them with the pick his army. was still 
the midst his preparations when messenger reached him 
from the commandant Belgrade, requesting instant 
relief, the garrison could hold out only forty- 
eight hours longer. 

The fortress Belgrade, the Hungarians 
call it, lay isthmus about seven furlongs length, the 
confluence the Save and Danube. The place was strong 
nature impregnable, under ordinary circumstances, the 
hands skilful commandant and determined garrison. deep 
and swift current, full dangerous whirlpools, washed two sides 
the base the almost precipitous promontory whereon the city 
was built, and the land side was defended steep rocks and 
treacherous morasses. And art had done her best supplement 
nature. The city was surrounded line circumvallation 
6,000 paces circumference, and the citadel, which stood 
rock the midst the city, with which was connected 
little wooden bridge, was enormous strength. arriving oppo- 
site the city the sultan once held council war the best 
mode reducing it. Karaja Pasha, the beglerbeg, governor- 
general, Anatolia, whom all the Greek chroniclers agree de- 
scribing the ablest captain the Turkish host, strongly dis- 


Chalcocondylas, whilst dubbing them adds significantly 
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suaded assault. reminded the young sultan how his father, 
had beseiged the town vain for six months 1440, 
and prevent the repetition such blunder advised his master 
merely surround the place with corps observation, but not 
commence active siege operations till the whole region between the 
Save and Drave had been thoroughly subdued and the city conse- 
quently isolated. sultan, eager revenge the defeat 
Krusevacz, would listen counsels delay, and the majority 
the captains supported the sappers and miners set 
work forthwith the artillery was mounted, and cannon factories con- 
structed, from which enormous pieces ordnance were turned out. 
The fleet too had also arrived from its winter quarters Widdin. 
consisted two hundred vessels (sixty which were large war 
galleons) three divisions, one which guarded the course 
the Danube, while the second the mouth the Save and 
the third was anchored immediately opposite the fortress, 
blockade the squadron small vessels belonging thereto. The 
camp extended three huge lines across the whole neck the 
isthmus, distance about nine thousand paces. Thus Belgrade 
was closely invested, both land and water, seem inac- 
cessible. The whole plain front the city, far the eye 
could reach, was covered with tents every shape and hue, the 
larger and loftier ones marking the quarters the various pashas, 
while high above all towered the pavilion the padishah, with 
the green banner floating its summit. Gorgeous upright 
standards marked the divisions the vast array. had 
been done for the comfort the soldiers. The commissariat was 
excellent. corn and provender there was Feasting and 
merrymaking was the order the day. The mills regularly ground 
the wheat, barley, and rye, and whole villages ovens converted 
the masses meal into bread and biscuits every morning. The 
temper the troops was admirable, and the sultan swore that 
would not only the lord Beigrade the tenth day after 
the cannonade began, but also that before two moons had waned 
would make his triumphal entry into Buda over prostrate 
Hungary. 

the beginning July the cannonade (the sound which 
said have been carried the south wind far Szeged, 
distance nearly hundred miles) began, and continued incessantly 
for twelve days, which time wide, yawning breaches the walls 
were apparent everywhere. The defence was heroic, but the utmost 
efforts the garrison seemed only able postpone the inevitable 
catastrophe. Their exertion was mostly labour lost, for the cannon- 
balls continually dispersed and scattered the materials they had 


Said Eddin. 
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laboriously brought together fill the breaches and repair the 
ramparts. the Turkish camp doubt whatever was felf 
the result. was this juncture that Szilagyi’s messenger 
managed steal through the Turkish lines the camp Szalanka 
and inform the captain-general the urgent need the fortress. 
Hunyady once resolved attempt the apparently hopeless task 
relieving it. His forces were miserably, desperately inadequate. 
His men-at-arms were scarcely numerous the sultan’s body- 
guard, and the sixty-thousand ragged nondescripts who followed 
Capistran counted for next nothing his strategical calculations. 
But the extremity the danger and the magnitude the stake 
issue admitted not moment’s hesitation, and lifelong expe- 
rience had taught the hero that well-directed valour may always 
hope triumph over adverse circumstances. attempt rescue 
land, however, was sheer impossibility. The little band 
warriors would have been massacred before they could have reached 
the gates the Turkish camp. There was nothing for but 
descend the Danube with the flotilla and force way into the city 
water, while the bulk the crusaders under Capistran simul- 
taneously marched along the riverbank. Szilagyi was advertised 
beforehand the approach the relief force and directed hold 
the forty small ships belonging the town readiness for com- 
bined attack. 

July Hunyady set out his adventurous quest under 
cover moonless night, and his vessels battle favoured 
the swift current, were borne swiftly down stream towards 
Belgrade. The captain-general, with that peculiar combination 
daring and discretion which had always characterised him, 
this occasion also left little possible his flotilla, 
collected haphazard and equipped the spur the moment, 
had but little confidence so, way reserve, had caused 
constructed, plan his own, enormous vessel which 
brought the rear, and after filling with provisions and ammu- 
nition embarked with his staff and cavalry. Thus this float- 
ing monster not only obviated the troublesome necessity whole 
fleet lighters but acted the same time reserve force and 
flag ship. Along the shore, parallel with the fleet, marched the 
crusaders headed Capistran, ‘the sight whom inspired visible 
confidence His banner, huge crucifix, was borne 
before him one Peter whom only know that was 
noble birth and held the highest honour the standard- 
bearer the saint. The Turks had fastened their ships together 
huge iron chains, forming sort bridge stretching right across 
the river. the approach the diminutive Christian fleet they 
set derisive shout, but the same time serried their 


Tagliacotius. 
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ranks and prepared for boarding. Hunyady, coming sight 
the fortress, had disembarked from his argosy with his cavalry, 
interpose between the Turkish fleet and camp and the same 
time prevent the fugitives from the fleet escaping ashore. With 
loud ‘Jesu! Jesu!’*! the Christian flotilla fell upon the 
Turkish fleet, and Szilagyi’s forty ships issuing from the town the 
same instant, the action became general. For five hours the battle 
raged. was hand-to-hand mélée, and for long time victory 
was doubtful. The garrison, agony suspense, prayed assi- 
duously Heaven, while Capistran with clasped hands and uplifted 
eyes incessantly invoked the name Jesus, running hither and 
thither all the vigour robust youth,’ stretched out his 
crucifix against the enemy. length the Hungarians prevailed, 
and, bursting asunder the iron chains, forced their way into the 
town. The Turkish fleet was annihilated. Three the largest 
galleons sank with all their four more were captured few, 
with their crews hors combat, contrived reach their old moor- 
ings; the rest, disabled arid driven ashore, were burnt next day 
order the sultan prevent them falling into the hands the 

entering the city Hunyady found the garrison utterly de- 
jected. They were men who had already felt the chill death. 
His presence, however, somewhat restored their confidence. 

What fear ye? [the brave old man reported have said.] this 
the first time you have seen the Turks? Are not these the very same 
have often put flight, and who sometimes put flight also 
Why should their familiar aspect disturb you now? Surely you know 
this time what manner men they are! stout heart then, 
dear sons. Put your trust Christ. Did not die for us? And should 
we, then, account hardship die for Him? valiant, then, and 
strive manfully. God with the foe will prove coward. What 
more need say you when you have already proved the truth 
words many times beneath banner 


Then refortified the camp, admitted the pick the crusaders 
man the walls, enlisted all the able-bodied inhabitants re- 
serves, and patiently awaited the general assault, which was now 
every day expected. 

From July (the day the naval engagement) the 21st the 
Turks battered away incessantly the walls the end 
that time the larger part the ramparts was level with the 
though fragments the undermined bastions and few 
tottering towers still remained standing.** The day which the 


Chalcocondylas. 

Tagliacotius and Kritoboulos. Compare also the official report 
enim ipsum castrum per ictus bombardarum destruxit quod ipsum castrum 
non est castrum sed campus, quia usque terram murus est destructus. 
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sultan had vowed take the city had now arrived, and from early 
made elaborate preparations for the assault. The sudden 
death the valiant and experienced Karaja who was killed 
bullet while reconnoitring the fortress, threw gloom first over 
the Turkish camp, and was interpreted the deeply afflicted sultan 
very evil augury; but Muhammad inspired his troops with 
fresh confidence spirited harangue, which declared, 
amidst unbounded enthusiasm, that would lead the attack 
person the head the lions the invincible janissa- 
Accordingly, shortly after when the fierce heat 
the day had somewhat abated, the sultan gave the signal, and the 
janissaries, drowning with their shouts Allah! Allah!’ the din 
the horns and kettledrums, rushed headlong into the city through 
the three great breaches which yawned open before them, quite 
outstripping their master, who was with difficulty restrained his 
suite from following them. The janissaries found the whole space 
between the outer walls and the citadel deserted and the ramparts 
unmanned, for Hunyady had commanded his men allow the 
enemy free access into the town, and both those with him the 
citadel and those who guarded the city walls were lie ambush 
till the trumpet sounded, when they were rush forth simulta- 
neously upon the scattering Turkish forces. 

The ruse succeeded. The janissaries, meeting with opposi- 
tion, imagined that the town was already theirs, and fell plunder- 
ing it, when, the preconcerted signal, the crusaders, led 
Capistran, appeared behind them the walls, while hellish 
Janko,’ Said Eddin politely calls Hunyady, issuing forth from 
the citadel the head his men-at-arms, them suddenly 
between two fires. terrible struggle ensued. The Turks, though 
taken advantage, were ten one and armed the teeth, 
whilst most their antagonists were scarcely armed all. 
hand-to-hand mélée went every street, but the fight was fiercest 
the narrow bridge leading from the citadel the town, where 
commanded person, and the bastions, which were 


Chalcocondylas antedates the assault the morning, but was not eye- 

the most notable men valour, capacity, and virtue.’ 

Said Eddin. Tagliacotius. 

The heat was and the men armour suffered severely. 

hoc siquidem pontis ingressu acerrima pugna commissa est, maximusque con- 

well notice that both the Greek and Turkish annalists imagine that the 
king Hungary led his troops person. Said alludes the King Jack,’ 
and Chalcocondylas Hungarians] They might well 
excused for thinking so. Hitherto the kings Hungary had always been the 
forefront battle. 
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defended crusaders hastily brought across the river rafts 
young Hungarian nobleman, Ladislaus Kanizsai, and fighting 
beneath the eye Capistran with the steadiness veterans. 
For hours the Christians more than held their own, contesting the 
narrow streets inch inch with the janissaries, hurling them again 
and again from the city walls and successfully driving them back 
from the citadel. There, says Said Eddin, the Turkish warriors 
‘poured out their life’s blood like water the place death, 
and countless heroes tasted the pure honey martyr’s death 
and were caught into the arms the houris paradise.’ 
Prodigies valour were performed both sides, but have only 
space for single example, illustrating the boundless confidence 
the soldiers Capistran. While the fight was its hottest 
sturdy young janissary scaled the top the highest tower, and, 
waving the crescent banner above his head, called his hesitating 
comrades come after him. that moment young Hun- 
garian squire, Titus Dugonics, attracted the shout, rushed 
the spot and attempted tear the flag from the Turk’s grasp. 
desperate struggle began. The youths were equally matched 
that neither could prevail against the other, and when 
closing with his opponent, attempted pitch him into the ditch 
below, the muscular Moslem embraced him with such iron grip 
that was plain neither them could fall without the other. 
this dilemma Dugonics happened look up, and beheld Capis- 
tran the walls, crucifix hand, urging his crusaders 
redoubled efforts. father,’ exclaimed the panting youth, ‘if 
hurl myself down from the tower with this pagan shall 
saved ‘Saved thou shalt very deed, son!’ replied 
Capistran. blessing follow thy heroic deed and the holy crown 
martyrdom thy everlasting guerdon!’ Dugonics needed 
more. his grasp round the Turk, plunged down 
with him from the top the tower, and both them were dashed 
pieces the rock below. 

night long raged the contest. Hour after hour the Turks 
poured forth fresh thousands into the city from their inexhaustible 
camp, and where one fell dozen seemed spring instantly 
take his while the splinters their darts and javelins 
strewed the ground like straw. The Christians still strove manfully, 
but the fight was evidently going against them. ‘Here and there 
the outer walls the spangled banners, like flaming 
showed that the Turks, who fought like ravening beasts,’ had 
last got firm footing there, and the bridge, where Hunyady, 


Wann ainer viel nieder kommen hin wider dises sturms 
getrang.—Behem. 
Said Eddin. Tagliacotius. 
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after doing all that became good captain, fought the head 
his devoted little band like common soldier, the distress the 
wearied Christians was fast becoming exhaustion. was plain 
that the limits human endurance had very nearly been reached. 
Only Capistran his lofty watch-tower seemed incapable either 
fatigue despair. Jesu,’ cried, though would 
storm heaven with his supplications, Jesu, where are Thy 
tender mercies which Thou hast shown tous old? and 
aid us, and tarry not. Save, oh, save Thy redeemed, lest the 
heathen say, Where now their What followed next 
best told the vivid language Tagliacotius, the constant com- 
panion Capistran all through the fight. 


Now when began dawn, and the crusaders who were the 
circuit the outer camp both saw and heard how the fight the bridge 
was waxing exceeding fierce, and how the whole plain was filled with 
vast multitude Turks; when, moreover, they saw how the fosses were 
full the heathen and the numbers those who entered increased 
incessantly, they began fear that they would unable any longer 
withstand them. Then was that, taught the Holy Ghost, they got 
them innumerable osiers, fagots, dried branches, and other combustibles, 
and with one accord setting fire thereto, cast them down, mingled with 
burning pitch and sulphur, both upon the Turks who were the ditches 
and upon those who were scaling the walls, just man might cast one 
large handful single throw. None could flee from the face the 
fire. All who were the ditches, the multitude whereof man can 
number, were consumed the fire; not one them remained alive. 
Those who were about descend into the ditches fell back terror, and 
those who were the camp and strove, furiously fighting, occupy 
the bridge, seeing themselves every way encompassed the 
exceeding great fire, gave fighting, and loudly shouting, strove 
escape, who, smitten with blind terror and full confusion, and 
thinking escape leaping from the walls, plunged again into the 
fire and were there consumed. But they who feared take the leap 
were cut down the crusaders the open space within the outer 
wall, and they who had not yet descended into the ditches, but ministered 
those who entered with their diabolical engines, sent yell after yell 
heaven, and taking their heels sheltered themselves the place 
the bombards, which was them fortress strong and 


Thus when the morning dawned not single living Turk was 
seen within the Hungarian camp, but the ditches and the whole 


According Kiss (Hunyadi utolso this last ruse war was planned 
and carried out Hunyady himself, who supported fierce sortie from the 
citadel, and doubt Tagliacotius over eager glorify the crusaders. But 
probable that this saving expedient occurred both leaders simultaneously. The 
crusaders too, being much more numerous and less occupied than the men-at-arms 
would naturally take the lion’s share the simple labour hurling down the flaming 
fascines. 
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space between the outer walls and the citadel were filled with their 
scorched and bleeding corpses. Thousands them had perished 
there. The janissaries particular had suffered terribly that 
the survivors them were thoroughly cowed, while the sultan’s 
body-guard, which had led the attack, was well-nigh annihilated. 
So, after twenty-hours’ combat, the Christian host was able 
breathe freely once more. 

But the bulk the Turkish host still remained intact, and 
second assault was therefore the next thing expected. Hunyady 
therefore, lest the glory the day should turned confusion,’ 
issued general order that one was quit his post any 
pretext whatever under pain death. ‘He well knew,’ says 
difficulties and the bitter experiences and 
had taught him that the rash depreciation such foe was fatal 
mistake. But now extraordinary accident confounded the pre- 
cautions the prudent captain. From early morn till late 
noon the 22nd the garrison Belgrade and the crusaders the 
opposite bank the river remained unmolested. Towards evening 
half dozen these crusaders, armed with bows and arrows, 
weary doing nothing, ventured out into the open, and mounted 
hillock inspect the Turkish camp, the nearest point which 
was about 1,500 yards off. band spahis, Turkish light 
horse, espied and swooped down upon them, and although repulsed 
presently returned with reinforcements. this sight the crusaders 
within Belgrade could also restrained longer and, despite the 
urgent remonstrances Capistran, poured forth masse, their 
brethren the opposite bank immediately imitating their example. 
The saint perceiving that his word had, for the moment, lost its 
magic power, and seeing the exaltation his followers‘ the finger 


Tagliacotius. 

Varna (1444), although the Hungarians only numbered 12,000 against 
100,000, the victory was already theirs, when headlong charge the young king, 
against Hunyady’s express command, ruined the Christian cause. The Hungarians 
cut off almost man. The number the Turkish slain, however, was 
less than 34,000. May Allah never grant another such victory!’ cried 
went over the field. 

Kossova (1448) was the bloodiest battle ever fought between the two nations. 
the eve the fight Murad offered Hunyady six years’ truce, annual tribute 
100,000 sequins, and all the expenses the war, which unprecedentedly favourable terms 
the over-confident regent nevertheless haughtily rejected, though had only 24,000 
against 150,000. The battle lasted two days, but the foolhardy venturesomeness 
John Szekely, the master the horse, and the defection Vlad, hospodar 
lachia, again lost Hunyady the day. 13,000 the Christians, including the flower 
the Hungarian nobility, perished the battle-field, but the Turks lost 40,000 and 
were too crippled follow their advantage. 

Part the crusaders who had not yet entered the city had formed new camp 
island the junction the Save and Danube and opposite the fortress, 
ready hand the first emergency. Kiss: Hunyadi hadjarata. 
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God,’ followed them with his crucifix and his attendant friars, 
whereupon Hunyady, shield the crusaders much possible, 
was forced order general sortie, and six o’clock the whole 
Christian host fell suddenly the Turkisheamp. however, 
they encountered the most stubborn resistance. Thrice the Turkish 
artillery was lost and won, the sultan, with other helmet and 
cuirass than belief Allah and confidence the ascendency the 
star Islam,’ leading his troops person and illuminating the 
dark day with the flashes his dazzling Singling 
out the biggest and fiercest the Hungarian captains, cleft 
him one blow from his skull his breast-bone, and drove the 
Christians back headlong the very walls Belgrade. But this 
last rally came all too late. The trembling janissaries refused 
follow the padishah himself second time into the ‘place 
Their aga, the valiant Hassan Beg, unable 
endure the taunts the sultan, rushed into the thickest the 
fight and died beneath the very eyes his master, and last Mu- 
hammad, unsupported, bewildered, severely wounded (Kritoboulos, 
himself surgeon, tells was the thigh, and deep, but not large), 
and foaming the mouth with impotent rage, yielded the tearful 
entreaties his staff and ‘turned his stately steed into the path 
though his hand never let the bridle.’ 

nightfall all was over. The defeat had become rout, and 
after pursuing the panic-stricken fugitives for eight through 
the darkness the victors returned and spoiled the camp. said 
that the sultan never drew rein till had reached Sophia, and, 
feeling insecure even there, fled next day Adrianople after 
massacring those his troops who had deserted him Belgrade. 
had lost more than 50,000 killed and wounded, 300 guns, and 
war vessels. ‘Never before,’ wrote Hunyady the king three 
days after the battle, ‘never before has Turkish sultan been 
ruinously defeated, and never have the chroniclers recorded deeper 
humiliation.’ was for instantly following his advantage, and 
declared that only Christendom would now loyally unite with 
Hungary would easy matter obtain possession the whole 
Turkish realm, the sultan had lost the sinews his might beneath 
Belgrade. And indeed under such Jeader anything was possible 
but unfortunately for Europe the great captain had now run his 
high, heroic course. Popular superstition saw the twin 
which terrified Europe during that eventful month calamitous por- 
tents, and the deaths the two Johns rapid succession seemed 
bear out the evil forebodings the astrologers. Twenty days after 


Anonymous Magyar No. 162. 


Servian lyetopisi, which say more about these portents than about the siege 
itself. 
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his victory, while all Europe was ringing with his name and bon- 
fires his honour were blazing every city Hungary, Hunyady 
fell sick the plague which had broken out the camp, and was 
conveyed for greater comfort Semlin, where his faithful comrade 
Capistran stayed with him till died. Old age had scarcely affected 
him, buthis naturally robust constitution had been utterly worn out 
the exertions, the privations, and the anxieties the last six weeks, 
and left him strength resist the disease. His death was 
piece with his whole life. Feeling his end approaching, begged 
Capistran have him conveyed the parish church, that might 
there communicate for the last time. The saint assured him that 
the viaticum should brought him where lay. so,’ 
replied the dying hero: ‘’tis not meet that the Master should come 
His servant; for the servant and seek his Lord.’ 
Accordingly they conveyed him the church, and there the high 
altar received the sacrament from the hands his friend, and 
then expired his arms (11 Aug. had just reached 
his seventieth year. Capistran® only survived him ten weeks. 
All Christendom naturally mourned the death the champion 
whom the pious gratitude the age not unnaturally regarded 
martyr for the but perhaps the most flattering tri- 
bute his memory contained the words his bitterest foe, 
while still smarting beneath the shame defeat. said 
that when the news Hunyady’s death was first told the 
sultan, Muhammad long remained silent, with his eyes fixed the 
ground. length, raising bis head, said those about him, 
‘He was foe, but would that had not lost him! His equal 
not found among the subjects 

The victory Belgrade gave Hungary respite seventy 


years, but was warning rather than benefit. The narrow- 


ness the deliverance might have impressed upon the nobles 
the apostolic kingdom the necessity unity and concord, for 
nation whose fate depended upon the issue single battle must 
needs strong home, and was too much expect the 
saving interposition great man every crisis matter 
course. But the lesson was lost upon the Hungarians, and the 
fatal battle 1526 the Turk was more than revenged for 


Capistran was regarded saint his lifetime, and was venerated such 
Hungary immediately after his death. was not canonised, however, till 1690. 

Quem (i.e. Hunyady) congruis titulis diademate decorare decreveramus 
Dominus tamen exercituum coelestibus immortali diademate decoravit, qui felix 
inter martyres computari potest (Encyl. Calixtus). 
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The Visit Philip 


somewhat curious that English historians, describing 
event fraught with such tremendous possibilities Christianity 

the coming the Spanish prince wed Mary England, should 
have entirely overlooked source information which was more 
likely than any other abound interesting and trustworthy 
details the voyage—I mean the contemporary narratives 
Spaniards who accompanied Philip hither. far regards the 
splendid pageantry that marked the new consort’s entrance into 
London the English records themselves leave nothing desired. 
tutor, John Elder, his letter his pupil’s uncle, the 
bishop Caithness,' descends the minutest particulars, and 
amply confirmed the anonymous chronicle Queen Mary the 
Harleian manuscripts, whence John Stow derived his information 
Edward Underhyll, ‘the hot-gospeller,’? and the letters the 
French ambassador Antoine Noailles.* The gorgeous cere- 
monies that attended the marriage Winchester Cathedral are 
also sufficiently described these and other authorities, 
well the official account the English heralds the time, 
copied from the Book Precedents Ralph Brooke, York herald, 
and printed Collectanea,’ edit. 1774, and the Camden 
Society, but the accounts given English historians 
Philip’s voyage and reception Southampton appear rest 
entirely upon narrative Italian named Baoardo, published 
Venice 1558, four years after the event, and the letters 
Noailles the king France. Miss Strickland and Mr. Froude, 
both whom draw upon Baoardo large extent for their local 
colour, quote him eye-witness the scenes describes. 
Whether was not not know, although have been 


This curious and rare tract was reprinted the Camden Society, 1849, and 
the groundwork Foxe’s and Hollingshed’s accounts the events related therein. 

Edward Underhyll was one the gentlemen pensioners, and his quaint narrative 
the accession Mary and the subsequent events, now amongst the Harleian manu- 
scripts, was largely used Strype and others. 

Ambassades Noailles. Leyden, 1763. 

these may added the slight but interesting narrative existing manuscript 
Louvain, and printed Tytler his and Mary, and the letters the 
Venetian ambassador Flanders the doge and senate, for which see Calendar 
State Papers (Venetian) the date question. 
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unable discover any evidence his presence, but any case the 
bitter animus against Philip shown his narrative clear that 
unfair accept his statements without ample confirmation. 
Such confirmation seems have been sought, Mr. Froude 
all events, the letters the French ambassador, and 
from this material, coupled with the fact that certain prudent 
measures precaution were suggested Simon Renard, the 
emperor’s ambassador, his letters his master, the historian 
paints his highly coloured picture Philip sulky, sea-sick 
craven trembling his very shadow, momentary fear poison, 
consummating sacrifice from which his soul justify 
this view Mr. Froude depends mainly upon Noailles. must, how- 
ever, remembered first, that the French ambassador was not 
position know the exact details Philip’s voyage and reception 
secondly, that was the last person the world give fair account 
them thirdly, that the historian has gone beyond his authority, 
even such was; and fourthly, that several witnesses the 
events described, whose evidence has hitherto been ignored, entirely 
fail confirm the view taken Mr. Froude from Noailles and 
Baoardo. Throughout the whole negotiations that had preceded 
the arrangement the marriage Noailles had been absurdly ill- 
informed and wide the His letters the king France 
and the constable teem with predictions and assertions which sub- 
sequent events proved quite wrong, and easy see that 
for months previous the marriage was entirely hoodwinked 
and out touch with trustworthy sources information. 
letter the French adviser Mary Lorraine Scotland, 
dated March 1554, for instance, speaks the earl 
Bedford’s departure for Spain.as accomplished fact, and has 
doubt that had already sailed from Plymouth fetch the prince. 
May 18, after ringing the changes upon this for nearly two 
months, tells the king that the rumour runs that Bedford 
shortly Spain, but that the prince will not come until the winter, 
whereas Philip had already left Valladolid the time his way 
England. March Noailles quite persuaded that 
life will spared, and less than fortnight later describes his 
execution. March, again, says that the bishop Norwich, 
the queen’s ambassador the emperor, had been summoned 
perform the marriage, and was created archbishop York for 
the purpose. Gardiner, bishop Winchester, really performed the 
Noailles again quite sure that other Wyatts will arise 


was equally sea the beginning Mary’s reign, when vigorously aided 
Northumberland’s conspiracy place Lady Jane Grey the throne, and repeatedly 
told his master that Mary’s cause was absolutely hopeless one. the ignominious 
collapse Dudley, excused his own want prescience saying that nothing 
but direct miracle from heaven could have brought abcut such change. 
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and that 50,000 men will arms receive the prince, and 
April, after writing for weeks the preparations for the arrival 
Philip the south coast and marriage Winchester, believes 
all feint and that the prince will suddenly appear and 
London. the 29th the same month strongly 
opinion that Sir James Crofts will executed the following 
Monday, whereas that distinguished old soldier lived and fought 
for many years afterwards. letter, indeed, from Noailles 
this period fails show that the man, having been completely 
outwitted Renard’s keen diplomacy, was entirely sea and 
badly served his informers. But beyond this. Philip had 
anchored Southampton Water the afternoon July 1554, 
and landed that the 20th. the night the 20th, after 
the prince had landed, Noailles learnt London imperial 
messenger for the first time his arrival, and communicated the 


news the king France immediately letter; and the 23rd 
writes— 


J’ai envoyé ung des miens Hamptonne Winchestre despes- 
cheray demain encores ung aultre pour estre mieulx par mesme informé 


tout qui fera tant terre que sur affin tenir 
advertye vostre majesté. 


clear, therefore, that Noailles had trustworthy person 
give exact account the reception the prince until the 
arrival the latter Winchester, and the description his letters 
Philip’s voyage and doings Southampton was merely current 
gossip dressed suit the palate the writer and his 
How much impartiality could expected from Noailies under the 
may well imagined. had been thoroughly 
and French diplomacy had received greater blow 
than had sustained for many years seeing England drift appa- 
rently for good into the arms Spain. His country was the 
very moment engaged long and costly war with the emperor, 
and himself had just been detected and exposed for the second 
time his attempts suborn and support rebellion England, 
and was high dudgeon being pointedly excluded from partici- 
pation the marriage festivities. What wonder, then, that after 
slandering the queen for months past should much 
possible darken the shadows the picture Philip sent for the 
delectation Philip’s enemy? were expecting too much 


course aware that the ambassador had sent his brother Francois 
Noailles request the queen stand godmother his newly born son, but Francois 
only arrived Winchester from London the day the queen received news the 
arrival the prince off the Isle Wight, which could not have been earlier than the 19th 
and was back London again time for the child christened, with the countess 
Surrey the queen’s proxy, the 22nd, which would certainly leave him time 
Southampton witness the landing. See Ambassades Noailles, 
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suppose that the outwitted diplomatist and supple courtier would 
otherwise. 

however, are Noailles’s references Philip, even 
they not, opinion, warrant the distorted picture inferentially 


derived from them. small. matter which much 


made Mr. Froude—namely, the vivid scene the sea-sick prince 
gulping down beer the night his arrival Southampton, 
please the English spectators his public repast—Noailles says 
not word about Philip’s being ill sea-sick, nor any other 
chroniclers the time, that aware of. The only foundation 
for the story seems remark contained letter from the 
earl Bedford and Lord Fitzwalter from Santiago Calendar 
State Papers, Foreign the effect that, the prince suffers much 
sea, will well make preparations for him land 
Plymouth, other port the south coast The 
voyage was beautifully calm one, and the prince had remained 
board the Espiritu Santo,’ anchor Southampton Water, for 
twenty hours least before landed, and, instead the dramatic 
scene his public supper described Mr. Froude, his repast was 
private one and, according even Noailles, who alone responsible 
for the story, after supper, the presence chamber, Philip told his 
Spanish courtiers that future they must forget the customs their 
country and live like Englishmen, and when, according the 
English fashion, quantity wine, beer, and ale was brought 
silver flagons took some beer and drank very simple and 
appropriate compliment his new country, but even Noailles tells 
the story without hint the loathing unwilling sacrifice with 
which Mr. Froude invests the perfectly natural scene. 

Having thus far spoken the authorities upon which English 
historians have hitherto based their descriptions the coming 
Philip the Prudent, and pointed out few what venture think 
their obvious shortcomings, will mention some other contemporary 
narratives which may well, true, sin just much the score 
partiality, but any rate afford view the events recorded 
that has hitherto been almost entirely the view 
taken those Spaniards who accompanied their prince his 
voyage England quest his eager but elderly 

Amongst the five hundred courtiers and servants, besides 
soldiers, who accompanied Philip England, several would naturally 


Mr. Prescott the only historian writing the English language who refers 
Spanish accounts all, and his reference confined single mention Cabrera’s 
bald and stolid history and one two quotations from Sepulveda, who appears have 
derived what information gives from one the narratives now before me. 
Simon Renard’s letters the emperor the Granvelle papers are naturally also re- 
ferred most historians the period question, but, important they are from 
many points view, they only give purely official and diplomatic account, and are 
Flemish and imperial rather than Spanish and personal their interest. 
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able and disposed put upon record, for transmission 
friends Spain, full narratives the great events they witnessed— 
events, said, which had deeply stirred the imagination 
Spaniards who had been taught believe that the marriage 
their prince England would mean not only the mastery their 
country over France, but the restoration all Christendom the 
true faith. These letters, period when newspapers were not, 
would frequently printed and circulated enterprising book- 
sellers, and doubt many such news letters, both print and 
manuscript, are still hidden bundles and volumes miscellaneous 
papers the public and private libraries the peninsula. One 
curious manuscript letter, written from Winchester Juan 
Barahona Antonio Barahona, was found the library 
the Escorial fifty years ago, and published the first volume 
the Documentos inéditos para 1842. The 
manuscript had belonged the contemporary chronicler Florian 
Ocampo, and gives extremely full account the voyage, 
reception, and marriage, abounding curious details the life, 
dress, and manners the time. referring this narrative 
the following pages shall distinguish narrative No. 
Many years later there was discovered the Biblioteca 
Nacional record which, Spaniards least, was much more 
valuable and interesting. was printed tract entitled 
Summary and Veracious Relation the Happy Voyage made the Uncon- 
quered Prince the Spains, Don Felipe, England, and his Reception 
Vincester, where was married, with his Departure for 
which are contained the great and marvellous things that happened 
that time. Dedicated the Most Illustrious Lady Donna Luisa Enriquez 
Giron, Countess Benavente, Andres Muiioz, Servant his Serene 
Highness the Infante Don Carlos. Imprinted the house 
Esteban Najera, 1554, the cost Miguel bookseller. 


The author was lacquey the unhappy Don Carlos, then 
child, and his own personal observation confined the elaborate 
preparations for Philip’s voyage made the city Valladolid and 
the journey the little prince Benavente, Castile, take leave 
his father. What saw and heard relates with trivial 
minuteness detail, particularly the persons who were 
accompany Philip and the clothes they took with them, which 
ordinary reader would tedious the extreme. But although his 
own share the voyage ended Benavente, whence Don Carlos 
returned Valladolid, apparently made arrangements with 
some member the suite—no doubt similar rank himself—to 
send him particulars from England, and his account therefore 
carried down the departure Philip and Mary for London after 
their marriage. This far the fullest account known, especially 
the events prior Philip’s embarkation; but the writer’s 
VOL. 
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position naturally caused him dwell mainly upon the sartorial 
aspect things which came under his observation, and de- 
scribes the splendour and pageantry rather spectator than 
actor. shall call narrative No. 

About the same time the discovery letter three 
other letters, which opinion are even more valuable, because 
the position the supposed author, were found the Escorial 
library. The first printed tract the form diary and 
entitled 


Transcript Letter sent from England this City Seville, 
which given Relation the Events the Voyage our Lord the 
Prince Don Philip, from his Embarkation the Port Spain, 
his Marriage the Serene Queen England. 1554. 


The book bears the well-known device, although not the name, 
the celebrated Sevillian’ printer Andres Burgos. the 
same library was found manuscript letter taking the nar- 
rative where the last-mentioned tract ended—namely, after the 
August, when thecourt was Richmond. printed copy 
this continuation known exist, but almost certainly 
written the same hand, and contains many remarks and opinions 
which would probably have been suppressed the letter had been 
published. continuation this, again, was also found the 
Escorial, written apparently the same person, bringing the narra- 
tive down Oct., and dated from London, where the king 
and queen then were. These three letters, which shall distinguish 
the numbers and were published, together with 
narrative (No. 2), the Society Bibliophilists Madrid 1877, 
under the editorship Don Pascual Gayangos. 

inquiring into the probable authorship these three 
extremely valuable and interesting letters Gayangos gives 
good reason for supposing that they were written young 
courtier named Pedro Enriquez, one Philip’s stewards. 
known have had perfect mania for writing relations what 
saw and heard, and has been called the Spanish was 
brother the marquis Villanueva and relative both the 
duke and the duchess Alba, whose movements gives very 
minute account the above letiers. also identifies himself 
steward the king one his complaints the exclusive ser- 
vice Philip Englishmen, and known have been one the 
very few Spanish noblemen who remained with Philip London. 
His style, moreover, peculiar, and have had former opportu- 
nity commenting upon connexion with rapid and indus- 
trious piece historical transcription his, executed the follow- 


Cabrera, Relaciones, and Nicolas Antonio, Biblioteca nova. 
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ing year Ghent and have doubt that Don Pedro Enriquez 
was the author the three letters speaking of. Few people 
could have had better opportunities observation than he. 
accompanied Philip everywhere: his rank and his relationship 
the all-powerful Alba brought him within the inner circle the 
court, and the feelings expresses are those the nobles who sur- 
rounded the king and not the gossip the servants’ hall valet’s 
list his master’s finery. With these four letters the Society 
Bibliophilists printed another different author, addressed from 
London the end December 1554, giving very full account 
the reception Cardinal Pole but, this does not touch the subject 
hand, omit any further reference it. 

the British Museum there small tract Italian, 
rently printed Milan 1554, called 


The Departure the Serene Prince with the Spanish Fleet, and his 
Arrival England, with the Order observed the Queen his High- 
ness’s Reception, and the most Happy Wedding with the Names the 
English, Spanish, and other Lords and Gentlemen who were present, and 
the Liveries, Festivities, and other Things done the Wedding. 


signed ‘Giovanni Paulo Car,’ and the writer was servant 
the marquis Pescara. paraphrase adaptation the 
letter also exists the museum, and appears have been pub- 
lished Rome the same year, but not signed and contains 
many additional particulars. The contents these two tracts, again, 
appear have been blended into narrative published the fol- 
lowing year, probably Rome, which the person whom the 
letter addressed described the illustrious Signor Francesco 
Taverna Cracanz,’ and although not signed Car evi- 
dently him, speaks the marquis Pescara all through 
the narrative his master. propose referring this narrative 
from persons who were certainly attached Philip’s suite, the 
aid which and the authorities already known more minute 
and trustworthy account than any hitherto presented the events 
question may constructed. 

Renard had first broached the subject the marriage Mary 
August 1558, and all the attempts Noailles inspire fear and 
hatred the match the breasts the queen and her people had 
only made her more determined carry out the wishes her 
heart, and, she doubt herself thought, enhance the happi- 
ness and prosperity her people. Egmont and his glittering train 
had been snowballed the London ’prentices when came 
formally offer Philip’s hand the queen January 1554. 
whirlwind passion and panic had passed over southern England 


Chronicle King Henry VIII England. London; Bell and Sons. 1889. 
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the thought Spanish consort ruling the land, and about 
the time that gallant Wyatt and troop draggle- 
tayles’ were wearily toiling Fleet Street, only find that the 
queen’s courage and their leader’s irresolution had wrecked their 
enterprise, dusty courier clattered into Valladolid with the pre- 
mature news that Lord Privy Seal, the earl Bedford, and another 
English lord had started for Spain with the contract that was 
make Philip king England. His highness was hunting um- 
brageous Aranjuez, hundred miles off, and the messenger, just 
alighting kiss the hand poor lame little Prince Carlos, went 
scouring over the tawny plains again, bearing his pregnant tidings. 
The courting had all been done the emperor through clever 
Renard, and dutiful son was, bent his father’s 
will without even knowing the terms the bargain which 
was bound for life. The conditions imposed the patriotism 
Mary and her council were hard for the most powerful monarch 
earth brook for-his power was fenced round 
limitations and safeguards that was plain see the English 
nobles meant his sceptre shadowy one, and the sombre, 
sensitive pride the prince was wounded quick the light 
esteem which they seemed hold him; but, Sandoval says, ‘he, 
like second Isaac, was ready sacrifice himself his father’s 
will and the good the church.’ did gracefully and 
with dignity. sooner had the courier delivered his message 
Aranjuez than Philip set off his return Valladolid with his 
gaudy escort horsemen their red and yellow doublets. hot 
haste the old Castilian capital put its holiday garb celebrate 
the event; the great square, standing much stands to-day, 
was bravely adorned, and costly hangings covered all one side 
where the prince sat see the jousts, tourneys, cane-play, and 
fireworks, and where sat, alas! the next time saw Valladolid 
his return five years afterwards watch unmoved the hellish 
fireworks the great auto 

The wedding rejoicings had hardly begun when they were 
changed mourning the news the death Don Juan 
Portugal, the husband Philip’s sister Juana, and the narrator 
breaks off the midst his rapture over the splendour 
Valladolid’s joy relate the pompous grandeur its sorrow— 
how between the screen and the altar St. there were 
three thousand candles white and yellow wax, and how all the 
solemnity previous exequies paled before these. the mean- 
time Philip had sent one his stewards, Don Gutierre Lope 


Padilla, receive the English envoys Laredo. After waiting 


there for month with the prince’s guard pay them due honour 
found that the news sent had been premature and that the 
treaty had not yet even been ratified, and was not, indedd, 
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until Egmont’s second visit Englandin March. Padilla found 
his way back again Valladolid the end March, and they 
decided take the matter more leisurely fashion future. 
But few weeks came news from the emperor himself that the 
contract was ratified, and then the marquis las Navas was 
ordered take the prince’s first present his bride. are told 
that the marquis fitted himself out for his mission 
cost, and his splendour appears have been equalled the 
princely gifts which was the bearer and the noble hospitality 
great table diamond, mounted rose superb gold setting, valued 
50,000 ducats; collar necklace brilliants, exquisitely 
worked and set with dainty grace, valued 32,000 ducats; great 
diamond with fine large pearl pendant from [this was 
favourite jewel, and may seen her breast most They 


were narrative No. the most lovely pair gems ever seen the 
world, and were worth 25,000 ducats. 


Then comes list pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies 
inestimable value and other presents without number for the queen 
and her ladies. Eighty fine horses and fifty hackneys were sent 
await the prince’s coming, and all Castile and Aragon, 
not speak Leon, were alive with artificers the gorgeous garb 
and trappings fit out the proud nobles who were follow their 
prince, each, with true Spanish ostentation, bent upon outstripping 
the others the richness and splendour themselves and their 
narrative No. gives list the clothes made 
for each the principal grandees, which would tedious and 
unnecessary repeat here. 

The prince, great was, was only first among his peers, 
and could magnificent could his train, and Alba and 
Medina-Celi, Egmont and Aguilar, and Feria vied with 
their master their finery. Each great noble—and there were 
twenty them—took his train servants new liveries, and the 
prince had Spanish guard hundred gentlemen red and 
yellow, hundred Germans the same uniform, but with silk 
facings, ‘as their custom bravely dressed,’ hundred 
archers horseback, and three hundred servants the gaudy 
Aragon. All this splendid apparatus was comparatively 
new thing for Spaniards the time; the homely, unceremonious 
relations between sovereign and people had only been put aside for 
the pompous etiquette the house Burgundy the coming 


See letter from Lord Edmund Dudley the council, quoted Tytler, 
and Mary. 

This was despite Renard’s Philip: Seulement sera requis 
que les Espaignolez qui suyvront vostre Alteze comportent les faire des Angloys 


soient modestes, confians que vostre Alteze parson 
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Philip’s grandfather from Flanders with his Spanish bride take 
the dropped the dead hand Isabel the Catholic, and 
the gold the Indies had since that time poured into Spain and 
spread thirst for showy pomp even amongst the frank, honest, 
homely who had formed majority the Spanish 
hidalgo class. The changed taste, however, was new enough still 
attract the attention the crowd, who had not yet become 
accustomed much splendour. 

All these elaborate preparations being completed, Philip, with 
nearly thousand horsemen, glittering and flashing the piti- 
less Castilian sun, left Valladolid May—not for England yet, 
but far down the Portuguese frontier, Alcantara, meet 
his widowed sister, who had been forced come out her bitter 
grief govern her father’s kingdom during Philip’s absence. 
accompanied her five days her journey Valladolid, and then 
turning aside take last leave his mad grandmother Juana 
Loca, bent his course towards Benavente, the high road 
Santiago, arriving there June, covered with dust travel, but 
gracious, could be, those who had entertained his boy, 
Carlos, who had preceded him. Next day there was grand bull 
fight the plaza, which Philip and Carlos saw from Pero Hernandez’s 
flower-decked house. The return the princes Count Benavente’s 
castle was not quite dignified might have been, one bull 
was that refused killed and held the plaza 
victoriously against all comers until the next morning, whereupon 
Philip and his son had slip out Pero Hernandez’s back door and 
reach the castle roundabout way. The next day there was hunt 
and tourney, and then after supper the princes mounted high 
richly dight, see procession beautiful and strange 
inventions.’ Torches blazed all round them, and each device was 
led one the neighbouring squires with twenty pikemen 
and drummers and fifers, each detachment separate livery. 
Elephants manufactured out horses and pasteboard, castles with 
savages inside, green tabernacle with lovely maiden borne 
savages, model ship dressed with English and Spanish flags, 
and, strangest all, girl coffin complaining Cupid, who 
came behind horseback. When the device reached the middle 
the plaza the god love was suddenly hoisted high 
rope round his middle, and let off fireworks, the delectation 
the crowd. relief this foolery the great Lope Rueda 
then represented sacred play with comic interludes,’ which 
doubt was better worth seeing than the and fireworks’ 
that pleased the narrator much. The next day, after bidding 
good-bye the son who was afterwards hate him bitterly, the 
prince started the cool the summer night his way the sea. 
Astorga splendid reception had prepared for him, but 
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could not stay and pushed with all possible speed, news having 
reached him that the earl Bedford and Fitzwalter were 
already awaiting him Santiago. There arrived the vigil 
St. John, June, and there usual golden keys were offered 
kneeling citizens silks and satins, velvets and brocades flaunted 
the sun, and the upper window house the line route 
sat the two English lords, their mantles before their faces, watching 
the progress their future king worship the shrine the 
Spanish patron saint, St. James. The next morning Philip sent 
party his highest nobles bring Bedford and him, 
and 


being advised their coming, his highness came out his chamber 
into great hall, strangely hung with rich tapestries, and the lords 
half kneeling and doffing their bonnets the prince received them 
graciously with his hat The principal ambassador, grandee 
and good Christian, produced the marriage contract, the conditions 
which his highness accepted before all present. the contents were 


only known the prince and his council, were unable learn them. 


The English nobles then kissed hands turn, and they went out one 
said the other his own tongue, ‘Oh! God praised for sending 
good king remark was made quietly that would 
not have been noticed only that Spanish gentleman who understood 
their language stood close them and happened hear it. 


The envoys had some reason pleased with their queen’s 
future consort, for after accompanying him the cathedral the next 
day Bedford received gift what described being one the 
finest pieces gold ever seen, exquisite and elaborate 
manship, chased with grotesque figures, and standing yard and 
half high, solid gold. The narrator (No. says that 6,000 
ducats’ worth gold was employed the making it, and the 
handiwork cost more than thousand. The twenty English 
gentlemen who accompanied the envoys all received splendid gifts, 
although their appearance was already sufficiently rich with their 
‘thick gold chains and great copiousness buttons,’ which last 
characteristic English fashion the time seems have attracted 
most the Spanish observers. Four days were spent rest and 
rejoicing Santiago, and then three-days’ ride brought them 
where there were more rejoicings. Kneeling aldermen 
the gate presented golden keys, usual; marvellous canopy was 
held over the prince’s head; triumphal arches spanned the way 
and the local poet had contrived evolve the following couplet, 
which was held aloft five 


which may rendered— 
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Force and cunning both vain 
Strive against the prince Spain. 


The narrator (No. airs his historical knowledge describing 


allegorical group containing figure Hercules, whom speaks 
having been 


king Spain before Christ, and having built many great edifices 
the country, such the Pillars Hercules Cadiz and the tower 
the entrance the port where there marvellous mirror 
showing that are far off sea. 


With all pomp, and with naked sword justice borne before 
him his master the horse, the prince was conducted the 
shore see the gallant fleet riding anchor awaiting him. Drawn 
the beach were 600 Guipuzcoan sea warriors, armed with 
lances, and the fleet and castle thundered out their salutations 
the townsfolk, are told, feared their dwellings would all shaken 
down, and for hour and half neither heaven nor earth was 
visible.’ Thence the prince went round the castle the little 
dock, where forty Biscay fisher boats were ready with their glistening 
cargoes fine fish cast the feet their beloved Philip. The 
English ambassadors begged favour that the new consort would 
make the voyage one the British ships that had brought them 


over, but this was not considered prudent Philip’s cautious council- 


lors, and compromise the English envoys were allowed choose 
from amongst all the Spanish ships the one that was convey the 
prince. choice fell upon fine merchant vessel commanded 
the bravest and best those bold Biscay mariners who are the 
pride ‘Spain, Martin Bertondona, and the next morning 
Philip and his court sent inspect it. splendid sight must 
have been with its towering carved and gilded poop and forecastle. 
was hung, told, from stem stern with fine scarlet cloth, and 
aloft every available spot were coloured silk pennons. The fore- 
castle was hung with crimson brocade painted with golden flames. 
royal standard thirty yards long, crimson damask with the 
prince’s arms painted it, hung from the mainmast, and similar 
flag from the mizzen-mast. The foremost had ten pointed silk flags 
painted with the royal arms, and there were thirty other similar 
flags the stays and shrouds. Three hundred sailors red uni- 
forms formed the crew, and are that the effect the 
ship was that lovely flower garden, well might be, and the 
the decorations was ten thousand ducats. The English ships 
were then inspected and admired, and the ship that had carried the 
marquis las Navas over England with the jewels was visited, 
and its captain told how the good queen was anxious for her 
consort’s arrival, and how she had thousand gentlemen 
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await him with many horses, she thought horses would 
brought from Spain. All next day spent hunting, and the 
favourite Ruy Gomez, preceding his master his return into the 
town, saluted the fleet instead the prince mistake, much 
the latter’s amusement. The next day heralds announced that 
everyone was examined the prince’s before embark- 
ing, and that woman was without her husband. says 
that 12,000 soldiers were shipped the hundred ships (some 300 
bronze pieces) and thirty sloops that formed the fleet, but this 
seems exaggeration, narrative No. gives 6,000 soldiers 
and many sailors going the main squadron that convoyed 
Philip (consisting about hundred sail), and Noailles, who would 
minimise much possible, says 4,000. Don Luis Carvajal 
remained behind with about thirty sail take the troops that had 
not arrived (Noailles says 2,000) and bring the rear. 

July Philip and his court embarked sumptuous galley 
twenty-four oars, manned sailors scarlet and gold with plumed 
hats scarlet silk, and, amidst music, singing, and daring gymnas- 
tic feats the mariners, went board Martin Bertondona’s 
ship, the Santo.’ The next day, Friday, three the 
afternoon they set sail, the dense crowd shore God 
send the travellers safe voyage, and the same breath hurling 
defiance the French. There was slight swell and wind until 


next day dinner, when the weather fell dead calm, which looked 


might last month, but raised the spirits those who were 
depressed vomitings.”’ The next day delightful fair 
breeze sprang up, and smooth sea the splendid fleet ran across 
the bay, sighting Ushant Sunday. Wednesday Flemish 
fleet eighteen galleons, which was cruising the Channel, hove 
sight, and convoyed them past the Needles with some ships the 
English navy into Southampton Water, where Thursday, July, 
four o’clock, the combined fleets anchored amid the royal salute 
from the English and Flemish fleets thirty sail that were assembled 
receive them. The English and Flemish sailors had not got 
particularly well together during the time the two fleets had awaited 
the arrival Philip. Renard had complained the emperor that 
the Flemish sailors were hustled and insulted whenever they set 
foot shore, and Howard, the lord admiral, had mocked their 
ships and called them cockle but can find contemporary 
authority for the extremely unlikely story the English admiral 
having thrown shot the bows the prince’s fleet 
compel salute the English flag. But Philip was determined 
gain over the jealous hearts his new subjects his courtesy 
and graciousness. recommendations and the emperor’s 


Renard the emperor, quoted.in Tytler, and Mary. 
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instructions had been very definite the point, and every account, 
Spanish, English, and Italian, with the sole exception Baoardo’s, 
quoted Froude, agrees that the prince’s demeanour was kindly, 
courteous, and frank. Damula, the Venetian ambassador the 
emperor, writes the saying that disembarking 
treated everybody with great graciousness and affability, without 
any pomp royal ceremony, mixing with people comrade, and 
Cabrera, speaking his arrival, says— 


Some the English were inclined sulky, but the king won 
them over with his prudence and and with gifts and favours, 
together with his family courtesy. narrative No. specially 
mentions the prince’s gentilezza 


soon the anchors were down the English and Flemish 
admirals went board salute the prince, and the marquis 
las Navas put off from Southampton with the six young noblemen 
who were the new lords-in-waiting The 
prince dined and slept board, and the next day there came off 
him the emperor’s ambassador, the marquis las Navas, 
Figueroa (the ancient ambassador with the long white beard), Pes- 
cara, and the earls Arundel, Derby, Shrewsbury, and Pembroke (?). 
Noailles was probably wrong regards the last-named nobleman, 
the Spanish narratives agree that arrived Southampton 
from the queen next day, with splendid escort for the new 
sovereign. was also wrong asserting that the king was 
invested with the garter board his vessel, for appears have 
been given him the barge before stepped shore 
Arundel, probably assisted Sir John Williams—Lord Williams 
Thame whom one our narratives says the prince gave the 
wand chamberlain, whilst the other narratives say the office was 
conferred the man who brought him the garter.’ The future 
consort received these high personages board the Espiritu Santo 
cap hand, and after presenting them his principal courtiers 
went board the splendid barge awaiting him, accompanied the 


July, Calendar State Papers, Venetian. 

Soriano, the Venetian ambassador says that the gentle courtesy 
adopted England was continued after his return Spain, and that whilst main- 
taining his natural gravity and dignity his kindness and graciousness were remarkable 
all persons. the Venetian ambassador London, who had sided with 
Noailles his opposition the match, emphatic his testimony Philip’s affa- 
bility whilst England, and says that his conduct towards his wife was enough 
make any woman love him, ‘for truth one else the world could have been 
better more loving husband.’ These and many other similar contemporary assur- 
ances prove that Philip acted all through the business like honest, high-minded 
gentleman. 

died 1559, and magnificent alabaster monument, with the recumbent 
figures himself and his wife, exists fine preservation the chancel Thame 
church, which was liberal benefactor, 
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English nobles and Alba, Feria, Ruy Gomez and four chamberlains, 
Olivares, Pedro Cordoba, Gutierre, Lopez Padilla, Diego 
Acevedo, Egmont, Horn, and Bergues. sign was made the 
rest the fleet, and the mass courtiers only obtained leave 
land the royal party had approached the shore. soldier 
man-at-arms, however, was land, pain death, for not only 
had Philip learnt from Renard the agony distrust the Spanish 
arms felt the English people, but had received news his 
father’s reverse the Netherlands and urgent orders send him 
all the troops and money had could obtain. The Spanish 
fleet were not even allowed enter the port Southampton, but 
after some delay, and great discontent the Spaniards what they 
considered such churlish treatment, were sent Portsmouth re- 
victual for their voyage Flanders. After the presentation the 
chain and badge the garter Philip stepped English soil, and 
the first greet him was Sir Anthony Browne, who announced 
Latin speech that the queen had chosen him for her consort’s 
master the horse, whom her majesty had sent him the beautiful 
white charger housed crimson velvet and gold that was champing 
the bit hard prince thanked his new grand equerry, but said 
would walk the house prepared for him but Browne and the 
lords the household told him this was unusual, and the former 
‘took him his arms and put him the saddle,’ and then 
kissing the stirrups walked bare-headed the side his master. 
All the English and Spanish courtiers preceded them, and amidst 
apparent rejoicing they slowly passed through the curious crowd 
the church the Holy Rood. The prince must have looked 
impressive figure with his erect bearing, his yellow beard and close- 
cropped yellow head, dressed was black velvet and silver, 
his massive gold chains and priceless gems glittering his velvet 
bonnet and his neck and wrists. Browne was unworthy 
pendant his prince. was dressed suit black velvet 
entirely covered with gold embroidery and surcoat the same 
with long hanging When the prince had returned thanks 
for his safe voyage was conducted the lodgings prepared for 
him, which are told were beautifully adorned, particularly two 
rooms, bedroom and presence chamber hung with gold-worked 
damask with the name King Henry it; but none our 
narrators say anything about Baoardo’s story the dismay caused 
the words Fidei defensor. All the English archers and the 
guard and porters about the prince wore the flaming colours 
Aragon, and the Spanish attendants and courtiers looked with 
jealous rage the clumsy attendance him the English ser- 
vants. The dinner and supper were private, but the meals were 


Probably the dress which represented the magnificent painting 
him belonging the marquis Exeter Burghley (No. 236, Tudor Exhibition). 
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ostentatious, ceremonious, and too abundant for the Spanish taste. 
Saturday, the next day, the same programme was ‘gone 
through mass the same order before, the Spanish courtiers 
being obliged leave before the service was over, order banish 
the idea that they were official attendance the prince, who 
came out surrounded Englishmen only. rained hard that 
his highness, who had hat cape, had borrow them 
Englishman near him, although the church was just opposite his 
lodging. 

beautiful port with three hundred houses, which were filled their 
utmost capacity the courtiers and the four hundred Spanish 
servants who landed the day after the prince. The queen Win- 
chester had learnt post haste the Janding her future husband, 
and active interchange messengers was soon scouring back- 
wards and forwards through the pitiless rain the next three days. 
Early Saturday morning the earl Pembroke arrived from the 
queen with escort two hundred gentlemen dressed black 
velvet with gold chains and medals, and three hundred others 
scarlet cloth with velvet facings, all splendidly mounted. Then 
Egmont posts off kiss the queen’s hand, and meets Gardiner 
coming Philip with costly diamond ring from her majesty. 
The next day twelve beautiful hackneys come from the bride her 
affianced husband, and after that the well-beloved Ruy Gomez 
despatched with ring and thank her, and this interchange 
courtesy and compliment thus kept until all things are ar- 
ranged for the journey Winchester. Before they left South- 
ampton, however, better news came from Flanders. The French 
had not followed their victory Marienberg, and the im- 
perialists could breathe again. The six hundred jennets that came 
from Spain were therefore disembarked and remained England, 
well Philip’s own horses, which,’ says Pedro Enriquez (No. 3), 
the master the horse took his own stable not bad beginning 
try and keep them altogether the long Sunday, the 
day before left Southampton, Philip dined public for the only 
time there. was served with great ceremony the English, 
but Alba, although took wand office his hand, insisted 
handing his master the napkin, and the Spanish courtiers 
with ill-disguised rage what they considered the clumsy 
service their successors. The courtier who wrote narrative No. 
bursts out this point with his complaint— 


lady Maria Mendoza was quite right when said 
should more good. are all quite vagabonds now and. use 
anyone. had far better and serve the emperor war- 
They make pay twenty times the eyerything buy, 
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The next morning the pouring rain the royal set 
out for Winchester 3,000 strong. The nobles and gentry had been 
flocking for days with their retainers new liveries Pembroke’s 
escort, with 200 halberdiers the guard and many light-horse 
archers, dressed much are the beefeaters to-day, guarded 
the prince’s person, the Spanish guard, their chagrin, being still 
board the ships. the road 600 more gentlemen, dressed 
black velvet with gold chains, met his highness, and when nearing 
Winchester six the pages, beautifully dressed crimson 
brocade with gold sashes, with many superb steeds, were en- 
countered, who told his highness the queen had sent the 
horses him present. But not word anywhere Baoardo’s 
sensational story, embellished Mr. Froude, the breathless mes- 
senger from the queen, the terror-stricken prince, and the gloomy 
resolve consummate his sacrifice even got wet doing it. 

Philip was surrounded the English nobles Winchester, 
Arundel, Derby, Worcester, Bedford, Rutland, Pembroke, Surrey, 
Clinton, Cobham, Willoughby, Darcy, Maltravers, Talbot, Strange, 
and North, and about fifteen Spanish grandees, whose 
names will have less interest for English readers. was 
dressed, when started, black velvet adorned with 
diamonds, leather boots, and trunks and doublet white satin 
embroidered with but this delicate finery had covered 
red felt cloak protect from the Notwithstanding this 
was too wet for him enter Winchester without change, 
stayed hospital that had been monastery one mile from the 
city,’ and there donned black velvet surcoat covered with gold 
bugles and suit white velvet trimmed the same way, and thus 
entered, passing the usual red-clothed kneeling aldermen with gold 
keys cushions, and then the grand cathedral, which impressed 
the Spaniards with wonder, and above all find that mass was 
solemnly sung there Toledo.’ little crowd mitred bishops 
stood the great west door, crosses raised and censers swinging, and 
solemn procession the high altar, under velvet canopy, they 
led the man whom they looked upon God’s chosen instrument 
restore their faith England. Then, after admiring the cathedral, 
Philip and his court went the dean’s house, which had been pre- 
pared for his reception, order allay the maiden scruples the 
queen with regard his sleeping under the same roof with her 
the bishop’s palace before the solemnisation the marriage. 
After Philip had supped, and presumably was thinking more 
going bed than anything else, the lord chamberlain and the 
lord steward came him, being ten o’clock night, and said 
the queen was waiting for him her closet, and wished him visit 
her secretly with very few followers. once put another 

Sir John Gage. The earl Arundel. 
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gorgeous suit, consisting French surcoat embroidered silver 
and gold and doublet and trunks white kid embroidered ‘in 
gold, ‘and very gallant says informant (No. 2). 
The party traversed narrow lane between the two gardens, and 
reaching door the wall the lord steward told the prince 
could take with him such courtiers chose. Philip did not 
seem disposed run any risks, and construed the invitation 
liberal spirit, taking into the garden Alba, Medina-Celi, Pescara, 
Feria, Aguilar, Chinchon, Horn, Egmont, Lopez, Acevedo, Mendoza, 
Carillo, and others. They found themselves beautiful garden 
with rippling fountains and arbours, which reminded them, they 
say, the books chivalry. Indeed nothing more curious 
than the grave seriousness with which all the Spanish narrators 
refer England the land Amadis and Arthur and his 
knights, and their attempts identify localities and characteristics 
England with the descriptions they have read the land 
romance, which they firmly believe England and not Brittany. 

The prince and his party entered little back door and 
ascended narrow winding staircase the queen’s closet. She 
was ina ‘long narrow room corridor where they divert them- 
selves,’ surrounded four five aged nobles and many old 
ladies, the bishop Winchester being also with her, and the whole 
party, are told, was marvellously richly dressed, the queen her- 
self wearing black velvet gown cut high the English style with- 
out any trimming, petticoat frosted silver, wimple black 
velvet trimmed with gold, and girdle and collar wonderful 
gems. She was walking and down when the prince entered, 
and soon she saw him went quickly towards him and kissed 
her hand before taking his. return kissed her the 
mouth ‘in the English fashion,’ and she led him the hand 
chair placed the side her own under canopy. The queen 
spoke French and her future husband Spanish, and they thus 
made themselves well understood. Whilst they were animated 
converse the lord admiral (Lord William Howard), who great 
talker and very jocose,’ risked some rather highly flavoured jokes, 
which the free manners the time apparently permitted. The 
two lovers sat under their brocade canopy chatting for long time 
but this probably seemed somewhat slow the bridegroom, who, 
after asking the queen give her hand for all his Spaniards kiss, 
they loved her well, begged allowed see her ladies, 
who were another room. queen went with him, and the 
ladies approached two two kissed them all ‘in his way’ 
with his plumed cap his hand, not break the custom 
the country, which very good Whether the queen thought 
good this occasion not but when her lover wanted 
leave directly the extensive osculation was over she would not let him 
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go, but carried him another long talk with her. wonder,’ 
says the narrator (No. 2), ‘she glad get him and see what 
gallant swain is.’ When had leave her she playfully taught 
him say ‘Good night,’ and made this the excuse for going the 
ladies again say them; but when reached them had for- 
gotten the outlandish words, and had come back the queen 
ask her, ‘whereat she was much pleased,’ but probably less 
when found necessary back once more the 
ladies salute them with ‘God hit.’ Car, the marquis 
servant (narrator No. 6), describing this interview 
says that the queen’s governess told the prince she thanked God 
for letting her live see the day, but asked his pardon for not 
having reared more beautiful bride for him. According one 
the Italian variants the same narrative the queen still less 
complimentary herself, and reply Philip’s thanks her after 
the marriage says isshe who grateful him for taking old and 
ugly wife (brutta vecchia). The narrative (No. speaks 
the queen somewhat less unfavourable terms and says— 


Although she not all handsome, being short stature and rather 
thin than fat, she has very clear red and white complexion. She has 
eyebrows, perfect saint, but dresses very badly. 


This narrator very critical about the ladies’ dresses and 
quite shocked some the English fashions. says— 


They wear farthingales coloured cloth without silk; the gowns 
they wear over them are damask, satin, velvet various colours, 
but very badly made. Some them have velvet shoes slashed like 
men’s, and some wear leather. Their stockings are black, and they show 
their legs even the knees, least when they are travelling, 
their skirts are short. They really look quite indelicate when they 
are seated riding. They are not all handsome, nor they dance 
gracefully, all their dancing only consists ambling and trotting. 
Not single Spanish gentleman love with any 
and they are not women for whom the Spaniards need put themselves 
out the way entertaining spending money them, which 
good thing for the Spaniards. 


When the same narrator reaches London speaks with some- 
what more experience, but his opinion not much modified. 


says, when speaking the vast numbers ladies that served the 
queen— 


Those have seen the palace have not struck being hand- 
some; indeed, they are downright ugly. not know how this is, 


the narrative signed Car (British Museum) the queen this 
interview chatting gaily, and although she little elderly she displays the grace 
befitting queen.’ 

Don Pedro Enriquez was wrong here. One the greatest the Spanish 
nobles, count Feria, had fallen madly love with Catharine Dormer, one the 
queen’s maids honour, and soon afterwards privately married her. 
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because outside have seen some very beautiful attractive women. 
this country women not often wear clogs and wraps, they 
Spain, but about the city and even travel their bodices. Some 
them walk London with veils and masks before their faces, which 
makes them look like nuns, who not wish known. Women here 
wear their skirts very short, and their black stockings are trim and tightly 
gartered the shoes are neat, but are slashed like men’s, which does not 
look well Spanish eyes. 


Philip, are told, slept late next morning, and soon 
was the queen’s tailor brought him two superb dresses, one 
made very rich brocade profusely embroidered with gold bugles 
and pearls, with splendid diamonds for buttons, and the other 
crimson brocade. His highness went mass purple velvet 
surcoat with silver fringe and white satin doublet, and then after 
his private dinner went great state see the queen. She 
received him the great hall the palace, with the courtiers 
ranged raised platform each side. The great officers 
state preceded her, and she was followed fifty ladies splendidly 
dressed purple velvet, but none them pretty,’ and having met 
her consort the middle the hall she led him the dais, where 
stood sweet converse with her for some time. But fickle Philip 
‘went, usual, talk the ladies, and we, about twelve us, 
kissed the hand.’ We’ also seem have been talking 
the ladies before that, but not appear have got very 
could hardly understand each other.’ Then Philip went 
vespers and the queen her chapel, and after supper they met 
again, and Figueroa privately read the emperor’s abdication, which 
made Philip king Naples, and all the ambassadors except 
Noailles paid homage the new sovereign, who received them 

The wedding ceremony next day fully described the English 
authorities already mentioned, and the narratives before us, although 
extremely minute detail, not vary much from the accepted 
accounts. The ancient cathedral was all aflame with splendid 
colour, and the world has rarely seen gorgeous and rich 
company was there assembled. All the pomp that regal 
expenditure could buy age ostentation was there. All the 
impressive solemnity that the Roman church could give its cere- 
monies was lavished upon this. The queen, are told, blazed with 
jewels such extent that the eye was blinded looked upon 
her her dress was black velvet flashing with gems, and splen- 
did mantle cloth gold fell from her shoulders but through the 
mass that followed the marriage service she never took her eyes off 
the crucifix upon which they were devoutly fixed. fifty ladies 


Baoardo, quoted Mr. Froude, raised his hat nobody,’ but these 
narratives often mention his being 
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were dressed cloth gold and silver, and more like 
celestial angels than mortal creatures.’ Philip matched his bride 
splendour. too wore mantle cloth gold embroidered 
with precious stones, and the rest his dress was the white satin 
suit the queen had sent him the day before, and too was blaze 
jewels. The earl Derby, who preceded the queen with sword 
state, appears have greatly impressed the imaginations the 
Spaniards, several references are made his power and splen- 
dour. spoken the Mongara (Man), who wears 
leaden crown,’ and easy see that much the interest 
him caused the supposed identification his kingdom with 
scenes the romances chivalry. 

After the ceremony the king and the queen walked through 
immense crowd the palace side side, and entered the great 
hall,” which the narrator (No. calls the hall Poncia,’ for the 
wedding banquet. high table eight yards long was placed 
dais, and sat the king and queen, the latter being the right 
and finer chair than her husband. Gardiner sat the end 
the high table, and the floor were four other tables, where the 
nobles the number 158 partook the feast. Before the king 
and queen stood Lords Pembroke and Strange with the sword and 
staff state, and all the stately ceremony saluting the dishes 
they are brought and doffing bonnets the throne even 
the absence the queen set forth with admiring iteration the 
form-loving Spaniards. Their jealous eyes too not fail 
notice that the queen takes precedence everything. Not only 
has she the best chair, but she eats from gold plate, whilst her 
consort eats from silver. This, they say, doubt because 
not yet crowned king, and will altered later. All the tables 
are served with silver, except large dishes; and great side- 
boards plate stand each end the hall. The buffet behind 
the high table had over hundred great pieces gold and silver 
plate, with ‘great gilt clock half high man’ and fountain 
precious marble with gold rim. There were four services 
meat and fish, each service consisting thirty and 


Narrator No.6 says, The hall, which beautifully hung with cloth gold and 
silk, measures forty paces long and twenty wide.’ 

(Harleian Manuscript, 425, 97) gives very quaint account his 
share this banquet. ‘On the maryage daye the kynge and quene dyned the halle 
the bushop’s palice sittynge under the cloth estate and none eles att that table. 
The nobillitie satte att the syde tables. Wee the gentlemen pensioners] weare 
the cheffe sarueters cary the meate and the yearle Sussex ower captayne was 
the shewer. The seconde course att the maryage off kynge gevyne unto the 
bearers meane the meate butt nott the disshes for they weare off golde. was 
chaunce carye greate pastie redde dere greate charger uery delicately 
baked; which for the weyght thereoff dyuers refused; the wyche pastie sentt unto 
London and her brother who cherede therewith many off ther frends. 
Iwyll not take uppon wryte the maner the maryage, off the feaste nor off 
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minstrels played during the feast, whilst the solid splendour and 


‘pompous ceremony appear have impressed all the Spaniards 


with wonder not unmixed with envy. indeed here 
jealousy the courtier narrator (Nos. 4,and first bursts out. 
The only Spaniard who was allowed serve the king was Don 
Mendoza, son the duke Infantado, who was cup- 
bearer, and four yeomen the mouth, who helped, but 


for any the prince’s own stewards doing anything, such thing was 


never thought of, and not one took wand our hands, nor does 
seem likely ever shall, neither the controller nor any one else, and they 
had better turn all out vagabonds. 


The earl Arundel presented the ewer with water for the king’s 
hands and the marquis Winchester the napkin. The ewer, 
are told (narrative No. 6), contained not water but white wine, 
the custom here.’ 

Then, after the queen had pledged all her guests cup 
wine and had proclaimed the titles Philip king 
England, France, Naples, and Jerusalem, prince Spain, and 
count Flanders, the royal party retired another chamber with 
the English and Spanish nobles, where the time passed pleasant 


the Spaniards talking with the English ladies, 


although had great trouble make out their meaning, except those 
who spoke Latin, have all resolved not give them any presents 
gloves until can understand them. The gentlemen who speak the 
language are mostly very glad find that the Spaniards cannot so. 


When all was ready the ball began, but the English ladies 
only danced their own fashion and the Spanish courtiers 
theirs the latter were rather left out the cold until the king and 
queen danced measure together the German style, which was 
known both. After dancing until nightfall supper was served 
with the same ceremony dinner, and then more talk and gallant 


The next day the king alone was visible, and dined alone 
public, and the succeeding day the but the third day 
(Saturday) the queen heard mass her private pew and received 
the duchess Alba, who had arrived from Southampton after the 
The reception this proud dame was ceremonious 
enough for anything, but from the bitter complaints her kinsman, 
who probably wrote three the letters before us, clear that 
she, common with the rest the Spanish nobles, was deeply 


the daunssyngs the Spanyards thatt day who weare greatly owte off countenaunce 
specyally King Phelip dauncynge when they dide see lorde Braye, Carowe 
and others farre excede them; but wyll leve unto the learned behovithe 
hym thatt shall wryte story off greate The Louvain chronicle 
(Tytler) says The dinner lasted till six the evening, after which there was 
music, and before nine all had retired.’ 
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dissatisfied with her position this country, different from 
what they expected. The duchess was conducted the palace 
the earls Kildare and Pembroke and all the court, and when she 
entered the presence the queen came almost the door meet 
her. The duchess knelt, and the queen failing raise her courtesied 
almost low and kissed her the mouth, which she usually does 
only certain ladies her own family.’ She led the duchess 
the dais and seated herself the floor, inviting her guest 
likewise, but the latter begged her majesty sit the chair before 
she (the duchess) would sit the floor. The queen refused 
and two stools, upon one which she sat, whereupon 
the duchess, instead accepting the other, sat beside the floor. 
The queen then left her stool and took her place the floor also, 
and finally after much friendly wrangling both ladies settled 
their respective stools side side. The queen understood Spanish 
but spoke French, and the marquis las Navas interpreted 
the duchess, who only understood Spanish. When the earl Derby 
was presented the duchess greatly shocked her offering 
kiss her the mouth, according the universal English fashion, 
and she drew back avoid the salute, but not quite time, although 
she assured the Spaniards that the earl had only managed kiss 
her cheek. But the chagrin the proud, dissatisfied Spaniards 
was growing deeper they saw their hopes domination 
England disappear. The men-at-arms and body guard, cooped 
their ships Portsmouth and Southampton, forbidden land 
under pain death, were becoming the courtiers and their 
followers, scoffed and insulted the streets and waylaid and 
robbed they ventured into the country, were forced put 
with everything silently, order the king, but they could relieve 
their minds writing their friends Spain account their 
sorrows. Writing from Winchester, narrator No. says— 

After all this weary voyage these people wish subject certain 
extent their laws, because new thing for them have Spaniards 
their country, and they want feel safe. The Spaniards here are not 
comfortable, nor are they well off Castile. Some even say they 
would rather the worst stubble field the kingdom Toledo than 
the groves Amadis. 


The courtier who wrote No. even more emphatic. 
says— 


rogues infest the roads and have robbed some our people, 
amongst others the chamberlain Don Juan Pacheco, from whom 
they took 400 crowns and all his plate and jewelry. Not trace has been 


found them, nor the four five boxes missing from the king’s 


lodgings, although the council sending out all sides. The friars 


shave had lodged the college for safety and bitterly repent having 


come, 
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But dissatisfied the Spaniards were there was still sufficient 
novelty their surroundings during their stay Winchester 
the July keep them amused. The wonderful round 
table King Arthur the castle where the twelve peers are still 
enchanted, and their names written round the places where they 
sat, claims the wondering attention the visitors. The curious 
beer made with barley and herb, instead wheat Flanders, 
discussed, and the strange habit the ladies—and even some gen- 
tlemen—have putting sugar their wine and the never-ending 
dancing going amongst the ladies the palace excite remark. 
the last day July most the lords and squires had gone home 
for the present the Spaniards were distributed about Winchester and 
Southampton the admiral Spain was under orders take part 
the fleet back again, and the bulk the Spanish troops were only 
awaiting fair wind take them Flanders, and the king and queen 
with small suite setout for Basing, the lord house, 
fifteen ‘miles off. Most the accounts before end this point, 
but the two interesting letters which have given the numbers 
and written respectively from Richmond and London, show clearly 
the gradual exacerbation the dislike between the Spanish and 
English time went on, spite the diplomatic attempts 
connect Philip’s name every opportunity with acts clemency 

August, which the date the letter from Richmond, 
the royal honeymoon seems not entirely have waned. 

Their majesties are the happiest couple the world, and are more 
love with each other than can say here. never leaves her, and 
the road always her side, lifting her into the saddle and helping 
her dismount. dines with her publicly sometimes, and they 
mass together feast days. 


This letter from Richmond gives the following 
the lavish scale which the royal establishment was main- 
tained 


All the rejoicings here consist only eating and drinking, they under- 
stand nothing else. The queen spends 300,000 ducats food, 
and all the thirteen councillors and the court favourites live the palace, 
besides the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, the chancellor, and our 
people with their servants. The ladies also have private rooms the 
palace, with all their servants, and the queen’s guard 200 men are also 
lodged there. Each the lords has separate cook the queen’s 
‘kitchens, and there are eighteen different kitchens such the hurly- 
burly that they are perfect hell. Although the palaces are large 
that the smallest the four have seen infinitely larger, and certainly 
better, than the Alcazar Madrid, they are still hardly large enough 


This was the marquis Winchester, not, Sefior Gayangos supposes, Sir 
Edward Peckham, who was treasurer the Mint. 
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hold the people who live them. The ordinary [daily consumption 
the palace 100 sheep (which are very large and fat), twelve large oxen, 
eighteen calves, besides game, poultry, venison, wild boar, and great 
number rabbits. beer there end, and they drink much 
would fill the river Valladolid. 


The writer very indignant the scant courtesy paid his 
great kinsfolk the Albas, and the fact that they have had 
put with lodgings that are considered below their dignity even 
the villages. 

not enough [he says] deprive them their office, but they 
must needs give them bad quarters These English are the most 
ungrateful people the world, and hate the Spaniards worse than the 
devil, they readily show, for they rob the town itself, and not 
soul dares venture two miles the road without being robbed. There 
justice for us. are ordered the king avoid disputes and 
put with everything whilst are here, enduring all their attacks 
silence. They therefore despise and have com- 
plained Bibriesca and the ambassador, but they say for his 
majesty’s sake that must bear everything patiently. 


was wonder that under such circumstances these proud 
hidalgos begged allowed join the emperor Flanders for 
the war. Medina-Celi was the first revolt his treatment, and 
sooner had obtained leave than eighty other gentlemen 
followed him with their suites, and the middle August the 
only Spanish nobles attendance Philip were Alba, Feria, 
Olivares, Pedro Cordoba, Diego Cordoba, and three gentlemen, 
amongst whom was Pedro Enriquez, the supposed author the 
letters. The insults upon the Spaniards personally were bad enough, 
but what was more galling even was the disappointment they felt 
the political effect the match. Instead submissive people, 
ready bow the neck once the new king and his followers, 
they found country where even the native sovereign’s power was 
strictly and where the foreigner’s only hope 
domination was force arms; and this they saw the present 
case was impossible. Enriquez (if the author) says— 

The marriage will indeed have been failure the queen have 
children. They told Castile that his highness became king 
England should masters France; but quite the contrary has 
turned out the fact, for the French are stronger than ever and are 
doing they like Flanders. Kings here have little power 
they were vassals, and the people who really govern are the 
they are not only lords the land, but lords the kings well. They 
are all peers, some them raised the church revenues they have 
taken and others their patrimonial estates, and they are feared much 
more than the sovereign. They publicly say they will not let the king 
until they and the queen think fit, this quite big enough for 
any one king, 


4 


Great preparations were made for the entrance the queen 
and her consort into London. The signs vengeance had 
cleared away, and the city was bright and gay paint and gild- 
ing could make it. The from which dangled the fifty 
dead bodies the London trainbandsmen who had deserted 
Wyatt Rochester Bridge were cleared away from the doors 
the houses which their families lived, and the grinning skulls 
the higher offenders were taken from the gates and from London 
Bridge but London, for all its seeming welcome and for all its real 
loyalty the queen herself, was more deeply resentful the 
Spanish intrusion than any city the realm, and the few Spa- 
niards who still remained with Philip repaid with interest the de- 
testation the Londoners towards them. 

enter London [narrative No. Saturday next, but, considering 
their treatment the Spaniards already there, ought stay away. 
Not only will they give them but they effront them 
every opportunity, they were barbarians, maltreating them and 
robbing them the taverns their hearts’ content. The friars brought 
his majesty had better not have come, for these English are godless 
and treat them vilely that they dare not appear the streets. 


Only few days before this letter was written from Richmond 
(19 Aug.) two Spanish noblemen the highest rank, Don Pedro and 
Don Antonio Cordoba, ventured walk the streets London 
their habits knights Santiago, with the great crimson cross 
embroidered their breasts, they are worn Spain this 
day, and this attracting the derisive attention the irrepressible 
London street boy the period, the two gentlemen were soon 
surrounded hooting crowd, who wanted know what they 
meant wearing outlandish adornment, and tried strip 
the offending coats from their backs. The affair nearly ended 
bloodshed, and the Spaniards had fly for their lives. The very 
few Spanish ladies who came with Philip were resentful their 
spouses, and are told that 
Donna Hieronima Navarra and Donna Francisca Cordoba have 
decided not wait upon the queen, there one speak them 
court, these English ladies being badly behaved and the duchess 


Alba will not court again, she has been discourteously 
treated. 


With all this grumbling, however, the country itself extorted 
the admiration the visitors: the books chivalry, are told, 
have only stated half the truth. The palaces, rich and splendid 
with the unhallowed spoils the monasteries; the flowery vales, 
gushing fountains, enchanted woods, and lovely houses far exceed 
the descriptions Amadis are few Orianas and 


The Spaniards had lodged the halls the 
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many Mavilias amongst the and the romancers have 
nothing about the strange, uncouth beings who inhabit the enchant- 
ing land. Who ever saw elsewhere woman horseback alone— 
and even riding their steeds well, and much home their 
backs they were experienced horsemen?’ And after confess- 
ing the beauty the country itself the narrator concludes that 
the disadvantages outweigh the advantages, and wishes God that 
had never seen the place the sea that led it. And things 
got worse time went on. The Londoners themselves were 
exaggerated panic, that explains their hard treatment their guests. 
Thg author the Chronicle Queen Mary,’ who lived the Tower 
London, and faithfully set down from day day the news 
heard, reflects the terror inspired the presence Philip’s suite 
the capital. have seen that the utmost the number 
Spaniards all ranks who landed from the fleet did not exceed 
500, whom four-fifths had left for Flanders and Spain before the 
king entered London, and yet the diarist, writing about this time, 
says: this tyme ther was many Spanyerdes London 
man shoulde haue mett the stretes for one Inglisheman above 
Spanyerdes the great discomfort the Inglishe nation. The 
halles taken for Spanyerdes.’ And again, showing how complete 
was the panic, fomented, doubt, Noailles and the protestants, 
there entry September follows: talke XII thow- 
sand Spanyerdes coming more into this realme, they said fetch 
the crowne.’ surprising, with such feeling this current 
the city, that the courtier’s next letter, written from London 
October, should more despondent than ever. They were all 
ill and some had almost died, and the country did not 
agree with them. 


God save and give health, and bring safely home again. The 
country good one, but the people are surely the worst the world. 
verily believe were not for the constant prayers and processions for 
Spain should all have been murdered long ago. There are 
slashings and quarrels every day between Englishmen and Spaniards, and 
only just now there fight the palace itself, where several were 
killed both sides. Three Englishmen and Spaniard were hanged for 
brawling last week. day there some trouble God help us, 
for these barbarous, heretical people make account soul and con- 
science disobey God, disregard the saints, and think nothing the pope, 
who they say only man like themselves and can have direct domi- 
nion over them. The only pope they recognise their sovereign. 


The futility the marriage from national point view 
rankled the breasts the disappointed courtiers much did 
their personal discomfort. They felt that the trouble they had 
undergone and the humble pie they had eaten had added nothing 
the power their country their sovereign, and their prevailing 
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idea was how soonest and best wash their hands ungrateful 
and profitless business which all their sacrifices had been vain. 


Spaniards [says the narrator] move about amongst all these 
Englishmen like many fools, for they are such barbarians that they 
cannot understand us, nor them. They will not crown the king nor 
recognise him their sovereign, and say that only came help 
govern the kingdom and beget children, and can back Spain 
soon the queen Pray God may soon, for [Philip] 
will glad enough, sure, and our joy will boundless away 
from land peopled such barbarous folk. The king has forgiven the 
queen 2,250,000 ducats she owed him, and has distributed 30,000 ducats 
year pensions these lords the council, keep them 
humour. All this money taken out Spain. pretty penny this 
voyage and marriage have cost us, and yet these people are use 
after all. 


Bitter disappointment the notestruck all through. The English 
lords who had been heavily bribed were ready enough take all 
they could get; but they were patriotic they were greedy, and 
did not sell their country’s interests for their pensions. Renard 
for once had made mistake. was ready assent any 
conditions the English liked propose paper, trusting the 
personal influence Philip his queen after the marriage was 
effected. But forgot that the queen herself was mere puppet 
the hands her nobles, the narrator have quoted soon dis- 
covered, and, whatever ascendency the young bridegroom might 
obtain over his half Spanish bride, her councillors, from the stern 
Gardiner downwards, were Englishmen before everything, 
whom the overweening power the emperor had been held 
terror since their childhood. And the whole splendid plot 
failed, and the magnificent nuptials had hardly been forgotten 
before Philip, recognising that his sacrifices had been vain, and 
could never rule England, made the best unfortu- 
nate speculation, and with all gravity, courtesy, and dignity left 
Mary die broken heart, alone, disappointed, and forsaken. 


Martin Hume. 
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Pepys and the Plot 


the kindness the Master and Fellows Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, the writer this article has been allowed 
examine the seventeen volumes the Pepysian library, which con- 
tain copies, the hands various clerks, the correspondence 


that went from the office the secretary the admiralty during 


the time that Pepys held that post. interesting the midst 
these come upon traces the tremendous excitement caused 
the popish plot, which seems have disturbed the routine the 
navy almost much agitated the parliamentary and political 
world. 

The first allusion that event the admiralty letters appears 
instructions from Pepys Sir Richard Rooth, naval commander 
the Downs, and Captain Griffith, then commanding the ships 
Portsmouth, dated Oct. 1678,‘ past night.’ They are 
instructed stop and search Vessel great small’ coming 
within their respective jurisdictions for certain Jesuit passing 
under the name Godfrey, who 


lately, that say Tuesday last, shipt him selfe off from Gravesend 
order the overtakeing Certain Shipp called the Assistance, one 
Low Master bound for Lisbone, Low had been Treaty the 
day before for passage with him that Port. Tall, thin-faced 
man, squinting with both eyes, yeares old, with dark-brown 

There seems have been some doubt about the accuracy 
this for later letter asks for better one him, 
‘and especially whether did Fact. squint noe, there 
being good deale depending upon towards the more certaine 
discovery the both sets instructions the im- 
portance the arrest urged the strongest terms. same 
time Pepys writes suggest Secretary [Coventry] through 
Thinn’ that similar letters should sent the governor 
Plymouth and the chief magistrate Falmouth. 
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But these places will requisit that Letters goe from Secretary, 


for much canot soe properly send any Comands from his Matie 
Lords the Admiralty the Magistrates there, and therefore doe 
pray that you will moue the Secretary them, and let his letters 


day later—on the morning Saturday, Oct.—Pepys 
writes Mr. Pett Gravesend— 


Iam hereby desire and streightly charge you use the speediest 
best meanes you can find out the name the said Pinck and 
her Master and upon the Returne the said Pink know 
all you can inquire out touching the proceeding the said Person 
her, and Shipp where embarqued his leaving her, and all 
other Circumstances you can inquire after, that may give Light who 
is, and how his accomplices may apprehended. Pray alsoe 
examine the Wherryman all can informe you touching this 
matter, and give acc® thereof particularly expresse, being 
utmost Import his Service.* 


The Jesuit proved more than match for his pursuers. 
Sea from Folston, place gott Horse from Margate, where 
most putt himselfe shore out Pincke embarked 
Hope, preventing considerable addicon might have been 
expected discoveries truth Plott now vnder enquiry, had 
this Person been Seized, being said Oates one Father 
Simons, considerable said Plott, hee has reported 
Soe it’s much pitied that hee has escaped Us, ’tis much 
feared that many more his accomplices haue done like, 


From this time careful watch was kept the ports for all 
suspitious 

Within fortnight after the escape the Jesuit the lords the 
admiralty had decided upon series precautions for insuring the 
safety the fleet and the dockyards against the designs papists, 
and letters began carry commanders special instructions 
cerning their conduct ‘at this perilous 1605, 
‘sudden blow’ was expected, and though the plot had been dis- 
covered the informers were still busy, and the lords—‘ Jealous 
acted under sense imminent danger. 

Under date Nov. Pepys announces that all vacancies among 
Standing Officers his ships ordinary Chatham’ 
have been filled long letter goes Sir Richard 

viii. 258. viii. 261. 
viii. 264-5. See State Trials, vi. 1443 Father Simmons, who some time 
Somerset and 1469. 
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Rooth, describing the precautions take for the protection 
his squadron against surprise. leave granted 


the Comanders the said Ships, their under-officers, Mariners 


from board day, saveing upon the indispensable occasions their 
respective ships, and his Service relateing thereto. 


very strict watch kept board the ships day and 
night persons from strange boats are not allowed come 
board day unless their business first ascertained; and 
night all boats passing the ships without being able give 
satisfactory account their business are seized and their 
crews detained. All the ships kept readiness for imme- 
diate copy the same letter also sent Sir Robert 
Robinson, now commanding Portsmouth. 

These letters were followed two days later (18 Nov.) 
instructions the same commanders send out 


some Frigotts and other Vessells cruise and again Sea 
soe the Channell Westward, well upon our owne 
Coast, speake and apprehend any forreign Vessells that shall 
found hovering there without giveing good account the Busynesse 
whereon they are employed, upon the Coast France such 
for the method, stations, and line Cruiseing upon advise- 
ing some the Chief his Comanders with you, you shall 
judge most proper respect the Season the yeare and the end 
this their employment for gathering Intelligence from all English, 
Dutch, other Vessells mett with touching any preparations 
Navall Force now makeing France, and motions any ships 
upon meeting with any Intelligence kind worthy notice, repaire 
the first English Port, order their sending instant advice 


the 


The precautions that had been ordered with regard the 
squadrons Portsmouth and the Downs were speedily extended 
the ships lying the Medway and the royal dockyards 
Portsmouth and Chatham. This seemed all the more necessary 
short while before fire had broken out the Yard 
Portsmouth, which, though was speedily shown the 
result negligence, was first believed the work popish 
incendiaries. this fire Pepys writes thus his letter 
Nov. Sir Robert Robinson 


hope will quicken all the officers his Ships and Stores 
their caution against any evills this kind that may arise from any 
Contrivances the Papists, fresh instances occurring every 
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day doth greaten the apprehensions have now for long time Laine 
under concerning 


great number letters relate special precautions for 
securing what had already proved weak point our defences— 
the Medway and Chatham dockyard. Nov. Pepys writes 
thus Sir Richard Beach Chatham 


cause all imaginable Vigilance used for the preserving strictnesse 
watches well and about the King’s Yard for the safety the Stores, 
upon the Ships alsoe day night, for the preventing any practices 
the Papists are said have this day designe upon the Fleet. 
Takeing care that the same done addic’ons Guard Watch- 
men shall thinke necessary, this consternation under 
all now justly (?) ly, over, pray God Heaven send, the whole 
Government Seeming this day remaine such state Distraction 
feare, noe History believe can 


letter the same effect was also sent and 
the next day (20 Nov.) the captain the fire-ship guard 
the mouth the who also received instructions soon 
after take account all ships passing and out that 

Nov. Pepys writes again Sir Richard Beach 
Chatham, explaining more detail the arrangements made the 
authorities for the security the Medway. the end the 
letter the writer speaks 


great matter the conservation his ships and Stores under 
you and doe this day soe greatly Labour, occasioning 
doe assure you) more distraction busynesse day, and breach 
rest night, than all the difficultyes ever yet stood under, since 
had the honour Serueing his the 


far these precautions were intended ‘have respect only 
any Domestick Designes from the Contrivance Papists,’ but 
Pepys asks Sir Richard Beach ‘first leisure’ consider 
‘what may necessary further done, for the Security 
Chatham River case foreign the letters already 
quoted show, the Admiralty was this time pervaded the fear 
French expedition, and this fear must have seemed justified 
for the moment, when, Nov., news arrived, through Letter 
from Person Quallity’ Cornwall, that 
there has been for this three Weekes past small French Man Warr 
that has sounded all the depthes Water neere the Shore betwixt 
Mount the Lizard point, where shee continued inst. vnder 
Mullion Clifts, landed two her Men discouer 


viii. 302. viii. 340. 305. 
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Sir Robert Robinson ordered send Frigott two’ 


Scower that Coast bring this, any other Vessell time soe 
dangerous this is, shalbe found Imploying her selfe thus, otherwise 
houering vpon Coast without giveing good her 


However Pepys, writing under date Nov., does not anticipate 
any immediate danger,” and Dec. advices are coming 
all hands that little preparacions any kind’ have been lately 
makeing King France thus for this year 
hear nothing more French expedition. Nevertheless the fear 
invasion left its mark. first had been suggested that military 
guard should stationed upon each the three guard ships 
the Medway, addition the hundred seamen already provided 
proposal entirely ‘grounded upon Prospect forreigne 
Force’ when reassuring reports came from abroad this 
particular proposal was dropped. was determined, however, 
carry out plan for partially equipping the ships laid 
the Medway. Small arms and ammunition were ordered put 


board and the opinion the Navy Board was asked 
the following proposals 


1st, That the Boates Crew maybe, during this time danger, borne 
Constant Pay upon each ship, that which may Reserve men 
all times ready answere any occasion suddaine Service, and parti- 
cularly for the manning the Guard Boates. That 
Number men either Soldjer Seamen may appointed borne 
during the same time upon the Leopard Sheernesse for her security, 
and the generall benefitt the Service there. That 


the upper Guns together with Powder and Shott, may putt kept 


Crabbs for Cables laid thwart River for further 
Security his Ships.’ 

Thus would appear that the part the lords the 
admiralty and their methodical secretary effort was wanting 
prevent the recurrence 1678 the disaster 1667. But the 
correspondence also shows that the influence the new methods 
had not yet penetrated very far, and that delays which might 
dangerous were still caused official incompetence. Though the 
earlier arrangements for securing the Medway and Chatham dock- 
yard were approved the admiralty, and the necessary orders 
signed the king any rate Dec. the arms 
and ammunition for the ships had not been received Chatham, 
although the ships want same, and want are looked upon 
exposed great hazard during this time danger.’ 
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The discovery the popish plot and the caused 
had also another effect the navy, quite different kind. 
Nov. the secretary the admiralty writes thus Sir Richard 
Rooth, the Downs 


liberty being now taken calling question the Protestancy 
many Comanders and officers the Navy for answering 
herein the fuller, pray sumon all the Comanders board you, they 
the way, their where they are not, sett downe from their 
own mouthes, man man, the acc® they give their Religion, 
Protestancy Popery, the time their Last takeing the Sacrament, 
oathes, Test, and whether they are now ready doe it; with like 
they can say touching the religion their and each their 
standing Officers. And truely thinke were not misse that besides 
the answer you shall have give hereto you doe advise them all 
who have Chaplaines cause the holy Sacrament administered 
and their Companys the next Lord’s day, Giveing you the 
day after any the said Officers that shall refuse receive the Sacra- 
ment, names them doe receive it, intreat imediatly 
transmit me, direct alsoe the chiefe Officers those 
ships Vessells shall happen have noe Chaplaines resort 
Ship some other, there receive and give the like you 
the next 


copy the same was sent Sir Robert Robinson 
and very similar instructions Sir Richard Beach 
Chatham, these last applying not only naval officers but also 
officers employed the King’s Yard.* few captains who 
were engaged the king’s service elsewhere Pepys wrote direct. 

From this Inquisition’ both Pepys and his corre- 
spondents expected satisfactory results. 

matter great Joy all [he writes Sir John Kemp- 
‘thorne] heare from the opinion you have the Clearnesse the 
Navy from people that profession Religion, being what have 
always from the best observation thought, and blessing which 
hope God Almighty will still preserve the 


This expectation was not disappointed, for when the returns 
came they showed the navy remarkably free from pro- 
papist’ officers. Sir Richard Rooth did not find one officer 
his whole squadron unwilling comply with the and 
Sir Robert Robinson’s report was such that his majesty—in his 
official protestant capacity—was greatly pleased with’ One 
commander, reporting that had papists’ among his officers, 
that found them inclined rather than 
The total number returned must have been 
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exceedingly small. The only officers mentioned the 


correspondence succeeded exonerating themselves 
from the charge, and eventually took the test. true that 
good many officers had failed take the required oaths, but this 
was due not unwillingness so, but merely ignorance 
the law. 


findeing much reason doubt [writes severall Instances 
meet it, that though (thanks God) seeme very free 
the Navy from Popery, yet the Law has soe little under- 
stood among our Sea officers Seamen, that what their being much 
the Shore, great part who are their affections 
most hearty Protestants, have yet overlooked their complying the 
law, giveing the proofes takeing the oathes Test the 
Law does require them upon their entrance upon every new Employ- 


‘ment, many (by mistake) thinking they have done enough for all their 


Lives, their haveing taken them once, and others Satisfying them 
Selves their readynes all times take these oathes when demanded, 
without ever doing once for want being doe 


meet this common case neglect comply with the law 
through ignorance which had disclosed, 
Pepys supplements his former instructions letters Sir John 
Kempthorne, Sir Robert Robinson, and Sir Richard Beach. They 
are 


publish such well meaning poor Men the penaltyes they are 
exposed while they continue under this neglect, the necessity there- 
fore their takeing the Sacrament soone they can, not omitting 
the very next quarter Sessiones for takeing the Oathes 


From this correspondence clear that far the navy was 
concerned the test act had been practically dead letter for five 
years. Its would depend very much upon the activity 
the common informer, and officers would, from the nature 


viii. 356. 

Nov. viii. The exact requirements the test act, which applied, among 
others, ‘all and every person persons that shall have Command 
Place Trust his Majestyes Navy,’ were follows 

(1) That before Aug. 1673 persons already holding such employments 
should (a) take the oaths allegiance and supremacy ‘in publique and open 
either the court Chancery the court King’s Bench, the quarter 
Sessions for their county; (b) receive the sacrament according the usage the 
church England; (c) subscribe declaration against transubstantiation. 

(2) That persons hereafter admitted such employments should fulfil these 
conditions within three months after taking office. 

(3) That persons neglecting refusing comply with the statute should ipso 
facto incapable holding office, and persons still holding office after such neglect 
refusal’ should incapacitated (a) from prosecuting any suit law equity, 
from acting guardian executor, (c) from receiving any legacy deed gift, 
or, from holding any office hereafter, and forfeit 
500/. the common informer (25 Car. 2). 
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their employment, out his way. But the effect the 
popish plot was rouse the authorities the navy enforce 
themselves, order purge the fleet popish officers perilous 
times. 

One other point personal and biographical rather than 
historical interest remains noticed. learn from the 
state trials** and that attempt was made 
incriminate Pepys himself the murder Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey through Samuel Atkins, one his clerks. This attempt 
failed, and when Atkins himself was brought trial 
accessory the murder proved alibi and was acquitted 
the jury without leaving the box. The admiralty letters show 
that this alibi was prepared Pepys himself, the 
keenest interest the appears have made full use 
not only his own official position, but also the king’s name. 
For this shall scarcely blame him, the conduct Shaftesbury 
and the lords committee attempting extort from the clerk 
threats evidence against his master was, one writer remarks, 
worthy the Spanish 

Nov. Pepys writes from Derby House one Captain 


Lloyd, possible witness the alibi, asking for his evidence. 


The letter sufficiently characteristic worth 


Derby house, November 1678. 

comes upon unfortunate occasion, whereof doubt not 
but you may have had some notice before your going out the River, 
met your comeing into the Downes, relateing servant 
Samuel Atkins who has been now close Prisoner Newgate 
upon Information being interest’d and assisting the Murthering 
Edmund Berry Godfry. Which murther does the discoveryes 
that have been since made thereof, appear have bin comitted upon 
Saturday the Sumersett House, where the Body said 
have remain’d till munday night, and then carryed thence the place 
where was afterwards found. Now for much becomes all 
equally contribute what can discover the just Truth this 
matter, that neither the Guilt soe execrable Murther should 
Smother’d and want its punishment one hand, nor the guilt plac’d 
upon the other, and consequently the Blood one Innocent 
the strictest most partiall Enquiryes that can find out how 
Atkins spent those three dayes absence, being then Newmarkett, 
and find (if Informations true) that employed the opportunity 
given him for that absence mine entertaining him selfe more 
then had been present either could durst have attempted, Which 
(for the present Least) contented overlooke his offence 


1482. 
Rev. Smith, preface Diary and Memoirs Samuel Pepys. 
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his Master, and apply Selfe the inquireing how farr stands truely 
chargeable, excuseable this much more detestable wickednesse that 
Laid him haueing his hand Blood. And because this 
Enquiry have mett your Name, being more lesse with him 
upon the Saturday, and particularly the New Exchange, alsoe upon 
Sunday att the Rose Taverne Covent Garden night where there was 
said haue happen’d kind quarrell between you and another the 
Company (whose name and the rest the Company with other 
stances forbear mention you, because would have them from 
Selfe order the proueing yours the Truth vntruth Informa- 
tions haue had from others) and Lastly upon Munday morning, when 
and some others are said haue accompanyed you downe Water- 
side take Boat when you went downe Last Shipp, did hold 
necessary, you being just vpon going Sea, and consequently not 
capable being there personally give Evidence this Tryall, 
give you this the matter, and desire that you will for Truth’s 
Sake onely endeavour make perfect recollection you can what 
(ifany thing) you are able remember the passing any part these three 
dayes nights with him, how, whom, what occasiones, where, 
what Length Stayes, with what Discourses, Action, accidents, 
any other Circumstance relateing your being together, and the proueing 
the same: Wherein, would noe meanes you should spare the 
mentioning any particular Circumstance that may give Light this 
matter, though such might other Respects lesse fitt exposed, 
did not the Looseing Saueing man’s Life depend vpon the 
knowledge it, Soe the other hand, doe conjure you assert 
nothing but what you know certainely truth, Speaking with 
Doubtfullnesse those matters you are not sure of; 
Remembering that the being detected any one considerable Mistake, will 
justly call question the whole what you shall say true. And 
you shall doe herein, pray may dispatch’d imediatly being 
discours’d will brought Tryall vpon Thursday next send 
the Result Recollections hither expresse under hand 
Seale, Wittness’d Rooth some one other his 
principall Comanders. And case there Justice Peace neere 
hand can speedily resorted to, pray make oath Truth what 
you write before comes away from you, Sending alsoe Copie 
should Loose the Post, should stay for it’s being copied And 
for much Report shall bee noe otherwise welcome me, whether 
for Atkins him then speakes doe again desire 
may be, for what relates the busynesse yo" Shipp, and Pilot, and any 
you may expect heare from to-morrow. the meane time 
remaine, very humble 


Loid. Downes. 


The letter copied into the volume five days after its proper date. 
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Three days after, letter Sir Richard Rooth, Pepys 
announces that has obtained special leave from the king for 
Captain Lloyd come and give evidence the But 
Captain Lloyd’s evidence only covered Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday morning. make the alibi complete was necessary 
show what Atkins was doing the Monday night. Accordingly 
Nov. find Pepys writing Captain Lovell, commander 
the Katherine’ yacht, urging him send once his 


and three seamen give evidence this 


appears from another letter that this acted ‘at expresse 
his and undertakes that all expenses shall 

The course the trial made the for Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday morning unnecessary, and Captain Lloyd was not 
called. The alibi for Monday night was proved Capt. Vittles,’ 
who had been command the Katherine’ yacht the day 
and his evidence was supported that Boatswain 


Tribbett. They deposed that Monday, Oct., the prisoner was 


entertaining some friends board the yacht from half-past four 
the afternoon till half-past ten night, when was put 
shore much fuddled.’ rowing against the tide, did 


actually land him till half-past 


Tanner. 


Nov. viii. 293. viii. 306. viii. 306. 
St. Tr. vii. 231-50. See viii. 306, ‘Capt. 
St. Tr. vii. 246-8. 
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Notes ana Documents 


THE DATE THE HISTORIAN JOHN MALALA 


original extent the Chronicle John Malala’ and the date 
which lived have been matters dispute among scholars 
since the days Bentley and Hody. The discovery the Escurial 
that this was fact the end the work, and therefore set the 
question finally rest. plain, however, that this argument 
not entirely conclusive, and Soteriades, able article the 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie,? pointed out that some 
ments published among those John 
are completely alien style the work that historian, and de- 
clared his opinion that they were attributed John Malala. 
one these fragments records the death Phokas, would 
therefore follow that John Malala’s work was not completed before 
610; much later than this could not have lived, can scarcely 
disputed that was copied the author the Paschal 
Chronicle,’ composed 630, and beyond doubt that the 
main source the work John Nikiu, Egyptian chronicler 
who wrote about 695.‘ But against the ascription these frag- 
ments John Malala certain difficulties suggest themselves: 
the prologue John Malala’s work, preserved Old Slavonic 
translation, the author uses words which have been retranslated 
which the only natural meaning that from the reign Zenon 
onwards the author was able obtain information from living 
the events. Moreover the same prologue gives 
list his authorities, which the latest Epiphaneia, 


Hermes, vi. 381. 

Neue Folge, Suppl.-Bd. xvi. 

Fr. 219 (Fragm. Hist. Graec. iv. 622); Fr. 217 218 (id. 35). 
His work exists Ethiopic version, which has been translated into French 
Zotenberg. Hermes, xy. 235. 
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whose work ended 502. the Tusculan Fragments, published 
which appear manifestly part the work John 
Malala,’ Justinian styled expression which was 
only used living sovereigns. writers who ordinarily follow 
John Malala, viz. the Paschal chronicler, John Nikiu, and 
Theophanes, have, after the death Justinian, scarcely anything 
which bears the impress his style. The change which appears 
the works these three writers this indeed most sig- 
nificant. John Malala deals largely natural calamities and 
physical phenomena accordingly find that during the thirty- 
eight years Justinian’s reign Theophanes records thirty-one 
events this sort, whereas during the forty-five years between the 
death and that Phokas narrates but three. 
Again, the pages the ‘Paschal Chronicle’ between Justinian’s 
death and the time when its author becomes contemporary authority 
are almost blank, while John Nikiu after the reign Justinian 
relates scarcely anything except Egyptian events, which had 
other sources information. There is, therefore, least strong 
prima facie case for supposing that the Chronicle John Malala 
was not continued much beyond the point which the existing 
epitomes extend. Among the numerous scholars who have written 
this subject not one appears have noticed passage the 
Syriac historian John Ephesos which seems settle the ques- 
tion within very narrow limits. the fragments the 
second part this author’s Ecclesiastical History,’ published 
Land, account the earthquake Antioch 526, for which 
refers John That this not the author 
whom know that name needs demonstration, for the 
sober style that far possible removed from the 
florid narrative the Syrian bishop. hand, turn 
the account the same event John Malala (also native 
Antioch) find that agrees with that John Ephesos 
almost Greek narrative could agree with one 
Syriac. More than this, the same fragment which contains the 
narrative the earthquake contains records seven other similar 
events, which every one found John Malala, and 
that frequently almost identical language. John has, 
indeed, several details which are not found the Greek writer, 
but admitted that our present text John Malala only 
epitome, and text may recovered from 
‘Theophanes and other authors, who had before them not, believe, 


Spicil. Rom. ii. pt. pp. 1-28; Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 1808 ff. 

This view maintained Dr. Patzig pamphlet which shall again refer, 

Douwen and Land’s translation, Syriac Land, Anecd, 
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the original work John Malala, but fuller epitome than any 
those which present Among the portions omitted 
the epitomist were doubt the dates, for the frequent 
rence such phrases without any date having 
been mentioned makes that the work was originally chrono- 
graphy, like that Theophanes. place the two accounts side 
for comparison, enclosing the portions derived from Theophanes 
square brackets and giving the narratives John Ephesos 


the Latin translation Van and Land. 


Regno regis ineunte 
Oriente stella magnae hastae 
similis apparuit, capite de- 
orsum verso, quae formidolose 
radios longos unicuique 
conspicuos emisit; eam 
Graeci cometen. Qua visione pavor 
magnus omnes invasit. 

Anno Antiochia subito om- 
nibus partibus flagravit, ita 
ior pars urbis mox flammis absu- 
meretur, quippe ira Dei, qui eam 
vastatione exitio impendenti 
praemonuerat. incendium 
repentinum sex fere menses om- 
nibus vicis urbis saeviit. Plurimae 
animae una cum reliquis ejus 
aedificiis perierunt. Nec tamen 
quisquam invenit, unde incendium 
natum esset. Nam summae, quinta 
sexta, contignationes primae 
flagrarunt, incendium om- 
nia vicina 

septimum 
annum anno 
837, Antiochia magna quinta vas- 
tatione eversa est. Hora enim 
septima facta est eversio atrocior 
tristior quam quae narrari possit. 
Nam ira caelestis adeo vehemens 
acris fuit, ut, quicumque 
crudeli motus eversionis atrocis 


> 
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have two more less complete epitomes, viz. the Oxford and the. Escurial 
besides the Tusculan portion contained Cod, Paris 1336, part which 
was Cramer (Anecd. Paris ii. 231), the Old Slavonic translation, and some 


Justin the emperor meant. 


Syriac means ‘and devoured all the men the vicinity.’ 
These additions occur also John Nikiu. 
The common mistake was really the eighth 
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evaserant, eos ignis torreret con- 
flagraret, scintillae volitantes, 
quocunque inciderant, ibidem in- 
cendium excitarent atque humus 
ipsa sub cineribus aestuans ar- 
dens omnia inflammaret. Itaque 
etiam fundamenta cum toto aedificio 
sublata subsiluerunt hiaverunt, 
subversa post ruinam igne 
consumpta sunt. Quicunque autem 
evaserant cum fugere vellent, 
ignis obvius torruit conflagravit. 

Atque flamma saevissime lam- 
bens arsit ira vehementi; caeloquo- 
que pluviae instar flammae cecide- 
runt, imo tota urbs omnibus modis 
subversa, collapsa, exstincta igne 
consumpta veluti fornax flagrans 
praeter paucas domos, 
quae solae extremo monte vicino 
relictae sunt. Hae penitus con- 
cussae labefactatae ipsae alio 
die subversae sunt reliquasque 
Neque ulla domus, 
ulla ecclesia, ulla aedicula, ulla 
maceria horticulana relicta est 
quin hiaret, scinderetur, collabe- 
retur. Reliquae pulverem pro- 
fusum redactae incendio perierunt. 
Sed ecclesia magna Con- 
stantino Victore exstructa re- 
stiterat erecta quamvis 
attamen die septimo ipsa igne 
funditus incensa subito rudus 
collapsa est. 


Ceteris ecclesiis idem obtigit, 


quae funesto terrae motu salvae 
emersae tandem igne repentino ve- 
hementissima ira 
ditusque subversae sunt. eadem 
urbe Antiochia incolae perierunt 
chenus earum rerum auctor... 
millia CCL. numero. enim 
propter festum urbem convene- 
rant. Sed tertio die post urbis 
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The destruction these houses mentioned John Nikiu. 
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ruinam, nempe die dominica, crux 
lucida occidente caelo ap- 
paruit. Quo 
homines superstites 
horam crucem intuiti sunt, cla- 
inde autem patuerunt misericordia 
gratia Dei. Quatenus enim in- 
cendium proruperat, XXX. vel 
XL. diebus viri, feminae, adoles- 
centes, infantes vivi inventi sunt. 
Per omnes eos dies noctesque, 
imo sesquiennium, terrae motus 
perpetim continuavit. 

Anno 850 Pompeiopolis urbs 
subito demersa est. non solum 
eversa est, sed factum 
est etiam portentum horribile. Solo 
per mediam urbem subito fatiscente 
hiante ipsa dimidia una cum 
incolis hiatum horribilem tris- 
tem visu immersa est. Viva igitur, 
scriptum est, inferos descendit. 
Quicumque autem fossam... 
inciderant, intima terrae immersi 
omnes simul terra per multos 
dies tristissima voce vivos implora- 
runt. Qua cognita rex mul- 
tum auri misit, homines obruti 
servari possent. Cum vero una 
quidem anima ullo modo iuvari 
servari potuisset, 
superstitibus datum est re- 
liqua urbis reficienda. 

Itemque anno Antiochia 
sextum subversa est. Nam duobus 
annis post quintum excidium, 
tiniano rege, mense Thesrin pos- 
teriore, die XXIX., feria IV. hebdo- 
madis, hora Antiochia sextum 
subversa est. die per unam 
horam vehemens fuit terrae motus. 
Quo defluente, 
vehemens, terribile vocis tauri 
mugientis. simile ortum ita 
aedificia post excidium refecta 
omnia subverterentur, moenia 
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portae urbis, imprimis ecclesia 
magna ceterae ecclesiae 
tyria aliaeque domus, quibus proxi- 
mus terrae motus pepercerat, omnes 
praeter paucas collaberentur. Clade 
excidioque urbis Antiochiae cognitis 
oppida urbi circumiecta omnia 
maxima tristitia anxietate con- 
fecta sunt. 

Atque vici 
omnes eruti 
sunt. Multi incolae occisi 
Eorum autem qui vivi 
evaserant plerique alias 
urbes fugerunt, alii monte urbi 
opposito stragulis indumentis 
tegetibusque sibi tentoria fecerunt, 
quibus hieme dura habitarent. 
Nam terrae motum hiems 
dura subsecuta est. Quiautem 
ipsa urbe remanserant, magno 
moerore lamentati sunt, iidem ra- 
mos oleaginos portantes pedibus 
nudis nivem transierunt 
fletuque vehementi exclamantes, 
eleison.’ Sed, dum illi 
precabantur, 
fideli species oblata est, quae eum 
iussit cuivis incolae Antiocheno 
superstiti dicere ianuis haec 
inscribenda esse: Christus vobis- 
cum. Statote.’ 

Anno 852 Laodicea funditus 
diruta est porta Antiochiae 
Hominum 
autem, qui quidem numerati sunt, 
septem millia quingenti perierunt. 
Multi Iudaei, Christiani pauci viri. 
Ceterum Deo iuvante una 
quidem ecclesia 
Rexautem magnam misit pecu- 
niam, qua Laodicea reficeretur. 


Anno terra movit, quo motu 
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These words come from George the Monk. 
The reading this word not clear the Syriac, 
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parte collapsa est. 


quod ipsum valde splendebat, 

exibant parvi radii ignei. 

Graeci eam cometen vocant. Eun- 
bella, terrorem evagatum, 

pluviae inopiam, atque series de- 

vastationum urbibus factarum. 


later fragment John Ephesos (II. also shows consider- 
able resemblances the work John but this not 
insist, the portions which they occur all relate the 
neighbourhood Constantinople, and John Ephesos, who resided 
that city, may have got his information from some civic records 
similar the extracts published Cramer,” and plain that 
some such records must have been used also John Malala. The 
passages which have given are sufficient show beyond doubt 
that the resemblance between the two authors not 
therefore, not admitted that John Ephesos copied John 
Malala, will necessary suppose that copied another John 
Antioch, otherwise unknown, and that John Malala copied either 
this John John Ephesos himself. Such assumption should 
clearly not made without very cogent reason, unless indeed some 
evidence can produced the existence such historian. 
passage Evagrius may perhaps brought forward providing 
the evidence required, but believe that his testimony, when 
properly examined, will found tell strongly favour the 


view that the John referred other than John Malala.. 
Evagrius relates the fire and earthquake Antioch the following 


terms 
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Anecd, Paris. ii, 110 
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Now, this last statement represents the absolute fact, 
plain that John the Rhetor cannot our John Malala (Malala 
similar meaning Rhetor for the latter, know, brought 
his chronicle down 565.% But Dr. Patzig, pamphlet 
entitled Unerkannt und unbekannt gebliebene 
has produced very strong reasons for believing that the two authors 
are the same, and that the 18th book John Malala later 
addition, result which had arrived before saw his work. 
As, however, the pamphlet not very accessible England, and 
Dr. Patzig has not made his case nearly strong might have 
done, will give briefly the reasons which have led this con- 
clusion. 

the passage quoted above the resemblance the narrative 
John Malala already given remarkable. The passage 
Evagrius only short compendium, and naturally written 
more classical style than that the Syriac-speaking chronographer 
hence actual quotations cannot expected. Still there are 
details Evagrius which are not found either the epitome 
John Malala Theophanes, and the coincidences are not 

Moreover Evagrius shares the mistake John placing 
the earthquake the seventh Justin, and also, like him, 
inserts this date between the account the fire and that the 
earthquake, although the two events happened the same regnal 
year and the same indiction. Soteriades, indeed, believes that John 
the Rhetor the historian known John Antioch. The 
latter was, however, sober political historian and did not write 
turgid accounts earthquakes and, even concede 
that might have devoted some space the great earthquake 

526, examination the passages which Evagrius mentions 
John the Rhetor affords, think, convincing proof that not refer- 


Malala also written Malela, and therefore probably represents the common 
Syriac title Malilo’ which often equivalent when ecclesiastic 
referred to. 

gives the length Justinian’s reign. 

Abhandlung dem der Thomasschule Leipzig, 
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ring our John Antioch. The events which relates the 
avowed authority John the Rhetor are five number—(1) the 
translation the bones Ignatius, (2) the earthquake Antioch 
457, (8) the murder Bishop Stephen Antioch, (4) the 
buildings Mammian Antioch and its suburbs, (5) the fire and 
earthquake 525-6. Now hardly necessary point out that 
these are not the kind events which John Antioch records, 
and the case and have hesitation saying that 
cannot have recorded them. Moreover, Evagrius had such 
valuable historian before him, not credible that should have 
used him only for such unimportant facts these. the other 
hand, the pages John Malala teem with such occurrences, and 
should noted that every one these relates the local affairs 
Antioch, which John Malala particularly well informed, 
whereas John Antioch, spite his traditional name, shows 
special interest knowledge. Moreover, three these events are 
actually found recorded the extant portions John Malala. 
For the reigns Marcian and Leo the epitomes are especially 
scanty; consequently have means comparing John’s 
account the earthquake 457, which, the epitome, 
more than bare statement the fact, with the narrative 
Evagrius; may noted, however, that both authors give the 
month and day the month, and the year the era; and 
both say that happened daybreak both also 
state that Leo sent large gifts the citizens personally and for the 
rebuilding the city. The murder Bishop Stephen, again, 
related similar language the two historians, John Malala 

follows, then, that, deny the identity John Rhetor 
and John Malala, must hold that there were two men who 
were both named John, were both described similar title, 
both lived Antioch, both wrote histories, both gave special 
attention events political importance, such natural 
calamities, local affairs, and translations relics, both recorded 
the earthquake 457, with the month and day and year 
Antioch, both mentioned the gifts Leo the city after that 
event, both described the peculiar manner which Bishop Stephen 
was killed, and the description used the expression 
both narrated similar language the fire and earth- 
quake 525-6, both wrongly placed the earthquake the seventh 
year Justin, and both wrongly supposed that the fire and the 


The variation the numbers (an easy corruption) importance. 
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earthquake occurred different regnal years. this ground 
alone, then, seems impossible resist the conclusion that the two 
authors are identical. But, further, the passages which John 
Rhetor mentioned Evagrius are not the only ones which 
use John Malala can detected; Evagrius (latter half), 
48, 44, containing the accounts the fortification Dara, the 
rebellion Vitalian, the invasion the Huns, the earthquake 
Rhodes, and the Trisagion riots, are derived from John Malala, 
must apparent any one who compares them with the correspond- 
ing narratives that author, though Dr. Patzig does not seem 
have noticed the fact. not possible hold that John drew from 
Evagrius, has many details which not occur that author, 
whereas, with the exception single statement chapter 44, 
which, says himself, derived from Severus, there nothing 
Evagrius which not found John Malala. The same 
probably the ease with the first four chapters book iv., though 
here Evagrius has several details which not occur our present 
text John Malala. would hence appear that from 502, 
which point Eustace Epiphaneia stopped, far 526 John Malala 
was the chief authority followed Evagrius, and the fact that 
Evagrius has gone him for his account rebellion 
very strong evidence that was not acquainted with our John 
Antioch, for the latter has much fuller account that event, 
which seems have been eye-witness. The edition John 
Malala used Evagrius, from which the eighteenth book, the 
greater part it, was absent, might possibly have been epitome 
but, considering the date Evagrius, more probable that the 
work originally ended with the death Justin, 
rather with the year which point inserted reckoning 
the time from the followed the expression 
elsewhere John Malala, and that the author, like Marcellinus, 
afterwards added the events his own day down the death 
Justinian. If, however, the statement Evagrius insisted 
on, and the identity the two Johns rejected, the case for. the 
identification John Malala with the author mentioned John 
Ephesos becomes all the stronger for, can hardly suppose 
that the latter used authority for the earthquake 528 and the 
earthquake Laodikeia different from the one which uses for the 
earthquake 526, the author whom followed must have continued 
his work later than. 526, and cannot, therefore, be.the same 
Rhetor; hence we.shall have postulate not only one 
unknown Johns Antioch. 


The statement Evagrius cannot, course, mean that the earth 
quake was absolutely the last event recorded 
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Seeing, then, how great are the difficulties raised any other 
hypothesis, hold certain that the three Johns were one ‘and 
the same person. This author must, then, have written before John 
Ephesos wrote the second part his Ecclesiastical History.’ 
Now the third part this work was written during series years 
which the earliest that can demonstrated 581; the second 
part was, therefore, completed before that year, and the chronicle 
John Malala must have been finished some considerable time earlier, 
have allow time for John Ephesos write his second 
part. necessary point out how well this agrees 
with the conclusion, already shown other grounds probable, 
that the work ended with the death Justinian. From the ex- 
pression which that emperor designated the Tusculan Frag- 
ments would follow that the greater part the eighteenth book was 
added during Justinian’s reign, and the work would then naturally 
been completed immediately after his death 565. This, 
may mentioned, essentially the same view that maintained 
Mommsen, though does not show any knowledge John 
Ephesos, nor does take any note the confirmation derived from 
the Tusculan Fragments and from Evagrius. 


THE OXFORD COUNCIL DECEMBER 1197. 


Great importance rightly assigned the first instances 
constitutional opposition roy demand for which 
the two alleged earliest cases are the opposition St. Thomas 
the king’s manipulation the danegeld [1163], the refusal 
St. Hugh Lincoln furnish money for Richard’s war France 
These two precedents are always classed together: Dr. 
Stubbs writes St. Hugh’s action— 


The only formal resistance the king the national council proceeds 
from St. Hugh Lincoln and Bishop Herbert Salisbury, who refuse 
consent grant him aid knights and money for his foreign war- 
fare act which stands out prominently the side St. Thomas’s 


protest against proposal appropriate the share 
danegeld.* 


And Mr. Freeman repeats the 


Thomas withstands, and withstands successfully, the levying 
danegeld. Thomas London had withstood the demands 
the father, Hugh Avalon withstood the demands the son. 


Stubbs, Const. Hist. (1874), 577. 

Select Charters (1870), pp. 28-9. preface Rog. Hoveden (1871): ‘It 
may placed par with St. Thomas’s opposition Henry pp. 
also Plantagenets (1876), 126, and Const. Hist. 
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great council [he] spoke for the laws and rights Englishmen 
men money were they bound contribute for undertakings 
beyond the 


Having already discussed the earlier and advanced 
the view that the Woodstock debate [1163] did not relate 
danegeld all, but attempt the king seize for himself 
the vicecomitis local levy), now approach the later 
instance. 

‘This occasion,’ read, ‘is memorable one:’® that 
apology, therefore, needed for endeavouring 
throw some further light event such cardinal importance. 
But, clear the ground, let first define what mean 
opposition royal demand for money.’ However autocratic 
the king may have been—and this point there not only 
difference opinion but difference fact corresponding with 
his strength any given period—there were limits set law 
(or, should rather say, limits, both written and unwritten 
beyond which could not pass. Domesday,’ for instance, was 
written limit: the king claimed from manor assessed ten 
hides the danegeld due from twenty, the tenant need only appeal 
(poneret super Winton’). Or, again, from 
feudal tenant owing the forty days’ service the king were 
claim eighty days, would transgressing unwritten custom 
binding written record. But outside these limits there lay 
debatable ground where that elastic term proved con- 
veniently expansive. was here that the crown could increase its 
demands, and here that conflict would arise where the limit 
should placed, conflict determined not law, but trial 
strength between the crown and its opponents. have, then, 
decide which these spheres the action St. Hugh should 
assigned, whether that the lawyer appealing the letter 
the bond that the popular leader opposing the demands 
the king, though they did not contravene the law. one may use 
the terms, for convenience sake, was question law ques- 
tion politics; and only was the latter had true consti- 
tutional importance. 

The two chief accounts the Oxford debate are found Roger 
Hoveden and the Vita Magna St. Hugonis.’ they are both 
printed Select Charters,’ need not repeat them here. There 
is, however, independent version the Vita’ Giraldus 
Cambrensis, which may desirable add :—- 


Norm. 675, 695. 

Ibid. 510, and pref, Rog. Hoveden, rv. pp. 
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Anglicanam coepit [rex] ecclesiam duris exactionibus debacchari. 
Unde collecto unum habitoque contra insolitum tam 
urgens incommodum districtiore consilio, verbum importunas pariter 
importabiles impositiones contradictionis cleri totius pro ecclesiastica 
libertate responsionis, ore Lincolnensis tanquam personae prae ceteris 


approbatae religionis authenticae magis communi omnium desiderio est 
assignatum (vii. 


Gerald’s editor impugns the correctness these statements, 
the grounds that the assembly was not clerical merely and that the 
bishop did not speak behalf the whole church. But the pas- 
was decided that St. Hugh should their spokesman the 
council. the other objection shall treat below. 

According Hoveden, Richard asked for either (1) three 
hundred knights who would serve him, their own costs, for 
year, (2) sum enable him hire three hundred 
knights for year the rate three shillings day. The Vita 
Magna,’ however, implies that the former alternative alone was laid 
before the council. The grounds which St. Hugh protested are 
thus given our two authorities 

Respondit pro se, quod ipse hoe voluntati regis nequaquam adquie- 
sceret, tum quia processu temporis ecclesiae suae detrimentum redun- 


tum quia successores sui dicerent, Patres nostri comederunt uvam 


acerbam, dentes filiorum obstupescunt (Hoveden). 

Scio equidem militare servitium domino regi, sed hac terra 
solummodo exhibendum, Lincolniensem ecclesiam teneri; extra metas 
vero Angliae nil tale deberi. Unde mihi consultius arbitror 
natale solum repedare quam hic pontificatum gerere ecclesiam 


mihi commissam, antiquas immunitates perdendo, insolitis angariis sub- 
jugare Magna Vita’). 


Two points stand out clearly—one, that St. Hugh took his stand 
the prescriptive rights his church, rights infringed the king’s 


‘demand the other, that spoke for himself alone, not for the 


church, still less for the barons, and least all for the nation. 


authorities, however, are vague that they leave doubt the 


precise point ‘taken’ the saintly prelate. Mr. Freeman, 
have seen, confidently assumes that ‘spoke for the laws and 


‘rights Englishmen Miss Norgate holds that ‘took the 


position Thomas and Anselm champion constitutional 
liberty,’ whatever that may mean; even Dr. Stubbs claims that 


acted behalf the nation which had joined himself.’ 


venture think that the clue the enigma found 


quite another quarter. the chronicle Jocelin Brakelond 
find most instructive passage, which refers, cannot 


England under the Angevin Kings, ii. 350. 
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this same episode. The story told somewhat 


differently, but the point raised the same. King Richard, 
are told, demanded that knights should sent him from England, 
the proportion one from every ten due the church baronies.’ 
The servitium debitum St. Edmund’s being forty, the abbot was 
upon send That the principle joint equipment, 
which had been adopted under Henry II, was resorted this 
oceasion the more probable because few years later (1205) 
find King John similarly demanding quod novem milites per totam 
Angliam invenirent decimum militem, bene paratum equis armis, 
defensionem regni nostri. admit, however, that not 
mentioned the other versions our episode, and Jocelin speaks 
only the demand upon the church fiefs. But the point that 
when the abbot consulted his tenants sending the four knights 
required, they protested that they were liable pay scutage, but 
not serve out Now this locus classicus the 
institution scutage. Its bearing shall examine below, after 
finishing the story. The abbot, read, finding himself strait, 
crossed the sea search the king, who told him that fine 
would not avail; wanted men, not 

Surely have here the key the position taken St. Hugh. 
When claimed that his fief was not bound militare 
éxtra metas Angliae cannot have referred the pay- 
ment scutage, for that had been paid his predecessors and 
himself without infringing the liberties their must, 
therefore, have referred not ‘money,’ but personal service 
outside the realm. But was this exemption peculiar the church 
Lincoln find the same privilege existing St. Edmund’s 
and Salisbury, may not infer that the church contingents were 
only bound serve person for defence, not defiance,’ and that 
have here the perfect explanation the fact that scutage, 
commutation for service, institution, when ‘first appears, 
peculiar church fiefs? The medieval dread creating pre- 
Precepit rex Ricardus omnibus episcopis abbatibus Angliae suis baroniis 
novem milites facerent decimum, sine dilacione venirent Normanniam, 
cum equis armis contra Regem Franciae. Unde abbatem 

respondere militibus mittendis (ed. Camden Soe. 63). 
Cumque summoneri fecisset omnes milites suos, cos inde convenisset, respon- 


derunt feudos suos, quos Sancto Aedmundo tenuerunt, hoc non debere, nec nec 
patres corum unquam Angliam exisse, set scutagium aliquando praeceptum regis 
dedisse (Ibid.) 

Abbas vero arcto posito, hinc videns libertatem suorum militum periclitari, 
illine timens amitteret saisinam baronie sue pro defectu regis, sicut con- 
tigerat Episcopo Lundonensi multis baronibus Angliae, statim trans 
primis nullum potuit facere finem cum rege per Dicenti 
ergo non indigere auro nec argento, sed quatuor milites instanter exigenti, 

quibus conservandis sive exhibendis hactenus fere per tredecim annos rectis 
praedecessorum meorum vestigiis non recessi (Magna Vita). 

publicam rem tuendam (Abingdon Cart. 3). 
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cedent preyed the abbot the saint. From the council 
Lillebonne the Bedford (1224) was always the same 

Creiment k’il seit feu tornez 

costume seit tenu 

par costume seit rendu. 


was this spirit that Hugh Avalon, take it, made his 
other prelates might waive the point, consideration 
the king’s necessities, but he, least, would never standing 
exemption broken through, and thus impaired for all time. 
attitude, are told, proved fatal the scheme, compelling 
the king and his ministers abandon impotent wrath. But 
perhaps his biographer exaggerates the defeat, for the bishop 
Salisbury, know, had purchase the king’s pardon for his 
action heavy fine, while the abbot St. Edmund’s had 
compromise the matter the payment large seems 
probable that similar compromises would arranged other cases 
where the request was not complied with. 

If, then, right the solution offer, St. Hugh must have 
taken the narrowest ground, and have acted behalf ecclesias- 
tical privilege, and only incidentally even for that, his protest 
being limited his own And, further, follows that, 
like St. Thomas, was acting strictly the defensive. say 
that his action affords first clear case the refusal money 
grant demanded directly the crown, and most valuable pre- 
cedent for later is, with all respect, set 
quite erroneous light. 1197, the crown was trying 
infringe well-established rights, and St. Hugh, like St. Thomas, 
resisted that infringement, far his own rights were concerned, 


Quatuor milites stipendiarios optulit abbas. Quos cum rex recepisset, apud cas- 
tellum Hou misit. Abbas autem instanti eis marcas dedit expensas 
dierum. crastino autem venerunt quidam familiares regis, consulentes abbati 
sibi caute provideret, dicentes werram posse durare per annum integrum vel am- 
plius, expensas militum excrescere multiplicari perpetuum dampnum 
ecclesiae suae. ideo consulebant ut, antequam recederet curia, finem faceret cum 
rege, unde posset quietus esse militibus predictis post Abbas autem, sano 
usus consilio, centum libras regi dedit pro tali quietantia (Jocelin, 63). note- 
worthy that thirty-six would represent just three shillings day (for forty days) 
for each knight, the very sum named Hoveden. 1205 the pay named John’s 
writ was two shillings day (home service), but both these sums are largely excess 
the eightpence day paid, have seen, under Henry II, the discrepancy being 
incomprehensible, unless the higher wage implied larger following. 

Dr. Stubbs held [1870] that acted not ecclesiastical but constitutional 
grounds’ (Select Charters, 28), though subsequently doubted whether the 
grounds the opposition’ were ‘ecclesiastical constitutional’ (Pref. Hoveden, 
and even admitted that ‘the opposition St. Hugh was based not his 
right member the national council, but the immunities his (Const. 

Hoveden, xcii. 
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just would have resisted attempt the crown deprive 
his see manor, feudal services, goods. The crown 
might take its pound flesh, but more than that should not 
have; never, through any action his, should his church 


THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ENGLISH AND BOHEMIAN WYCLIFFITES 
THE EARLY YEARS THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Czernowitz, who eight years ago esta- 
blished beyond the reach controversy the literary dependence 
Hus upon Wycliffe, and who has edited number texts (in- 
cluding less than five volumes Wycliffe himself) bearing upon 
the religious movement derived from him both England and 
Bohemia, has lately put forth valuable paper the relations 
between the two branches the reforming upon which 
should like offer few notes and observations, not way 
exhausting the interest that article, but for the purpose adding 
what can illustration and sometimes correction. 

There has been some discussion the channel which 
works reached Bohemia. 1884 Dr. Loserth wrote— 


Ebenso unrichtig ist die Behauptung Enea Silvio’s, dass ein Mann 
aus vornehmem Hause Namens Faulfisch die ersten Exemplare Wiclif- 
scher Schriften nach Prag iiberbracht habe. ist dies bekanntlich eine 
Verwechslung mit jenem Nicolaus Faulfisch, der Gesellschaft mit einem 
anderen Studierenden eine Urkunde nach Prag brachte, welcher die 
Oxford October 1406, die Wiclifs be- 
hauptete.? 


Had Aeneas Sylvius made the statement attributed him, 
would undoubtedly have been error, since can shown that 
some Wycliffe’s writings were read Prague before the end 
the fourteenth century, and possibly within few years Wycliffe’s 
death And have Jerom Prague’s express statement 
that transcribed Wycliffe’s and Trialogus’ during 
his stay England, and took back the books with him,‘ probably 
1401 1402.5 But matter fact Aeneas said not word 
about Faulfisch’s bringing the first copies Wycliffe’s works: 
said simply— 

Antiquas immunitates perdendo. 

Mittheil. des Instit. fiir Oesterreich. Gesch.-Forsch. xii. (1891), pp. 254-69. 

Wiclif (1884), pp. Compare Dr. Loserth’s introduction Wycliffe, 
Ecclesia (1885), xvii. 

Loserth, Hus Wiclif, pp. Mittheil., ubi supra, 257; cf. Lechler, 
Johann von (1873), ii. 135. 

von der Hardt, Corp. Act. Decr. Constant. Concil. iv. (1699), col. 635. 

Loserth, Hus wnd Wiclif, 82. 
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vir quidam genere nobilis, domo quam Putridi Piscis vocant, apud 
Oxoniam Angliae civitatem literis Joannis Wiclevi libros 
offendisset, quibus realibus universalibus titulus inscribitur, magnopere 
illis oblectatus, exemplaria secum attulit. Inter quae civili iure, deque 
divino,® ecclesia, diversis quaestionibus, contra clerum pleraque 
volumina, veluti pretiosum thesaurum, patriae suae 


Aeneas Sylvius makes this statement the beginning his 
account the rise the Hussite movement, have doubt 
that was the first notice works being brought into 
Bohemia which was aware but his language, will seen, 
not chargeable with the mistake which has been read into it. 
has, indeed, remarkable confirmation the fact that there exists 
manuscript (Cod. palat. Vindobon. 1294) three works Wycliffe, 
the Veritate Sacrae Scripturae,’ ‘De Dominio Divino,’ and 
which appear Aeneas Sylvius’s list—containing 
note stating that the Veritate’ was corrected Oxford 
the feast the Purification 1407 Nicolas Faulfiss and George 
singular that the English translation 
Dr. book, where this note quoted another 
its bearing upon Aeneas Sylvius’s testimony not observed, 
although, took occasion point out preface Wycliffe’s 
first book Civili Dominio,’ raised strong presumption its 
glad, therefore, see that Dr. Loserth now accepts 
the fact that Faulfisch brought least the works contained 
that manuscript back with him adds that later 
chroniclers have, plain confusion his name with that 
Jerom Prague, made out this Nicolas Jerom Faulfisch and 
asserted that was the first bring Wycliffe’s writings Prague 
other words, they knew that Jerom Prague and that certain 
Faulfisch were Bohemians who had studied Oxford, and was 
tempting make Faulfisch the surname Jerom and identify 
the But neither the statement about the first’ writings nor 
the confusion with Jerom attributable Aeneas Sylvius. 

Dr. Loserth furnishes some fresh particulars respecting Richard 


civili, iure divino, Aen. Sylv. Opera (Basle, 1571), 103. 

Aen. Sylv. Hist. Bohem. xxxv. 1699), 49. 

Eccl., intr. xvii; Domin. Div. (ed. Poole, 1890), pref. 

Wiclif and Hus (1884), 101, note. 

Wyeliffe, Civ. Dom. (1885), pref. ix. 

Mittheil., ubi supra, pp. 258 notice that Dr. Loserth speaks Kenmerton 
(now Kemerton) village Worcestershire instead Gloucestershire. be- 
longed, course, the old diocese Worcester. The story which refers con- 
nexion with Faulfisch (p. 259) was bishop, not archbishop, and cook (Docum. 
Mag. Joh. Hus, ed. Palacky, 1869, 729). pp. 260, 263 ‘Herford’ should 
‘Hereford and pp. 263, 266 Covling’ mistake for Cooling.’ 

Shirley varied the operation and made Jerom and Nicolas 
intr. note); was aware the note the Vienna MS. 1294. But this 
dichotomy reminds one Lahmi the brother Goliath the Chron. xx. 
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Wyche, narrative whose trial for heresy was printed, from 
copy taken from Prague manuscript and kindly supplied him, 
this Review, vol. (1890), pp. notice that 
follows Lechler, who, indeed, expresses himself with 
making Wyche burned 1431. But Lechler knew only the royal 
writ July 1440, printed forbidding pilgrimages 
the place his execution, and connected his death with other 
recorded measures taken against heretics how- 
evidence the year, the day, and even the hour Wyche’s 
burning. The Brute chronicle says took place the Friday 
before Midsummer the nineteenth year Henry but, 
this would near months after the writ referred to, Stow, 
who used the manuscript, naturally corrected xix’ into and 
adopted the correction his Annales’ (ed. 1631, b). The 
eighteenth year established the express statements Gregory’s 
and the record Short English Chronicle’ the 
time which states (with mistake the name) that ‘in this yere 
was Sir Robert White, some tyme vicorye Depfford, and anopere 
seculer man, heresye, and brent Toure Hill 
mornyng vij the is, combine the notices, 
Friday, June 1440; the gatherings the place execu- 
tion were put down within month. 

letter Hus purporting from Englishman named 
Richard has long been known,” but the signature [sic] 
from its Bohemian ring, led suspect his 
nationality. mewer text, however, printed Constantin von 
gives Vitze;’ and clear, Dr. Loserth 
remarks, that the longer form made out Wyche’ combined 
with gloss help Bohemians the pronunciation. 
The further change into will not surprise those who are 
familiar with the handwriting the time. One manuscript has 
unknown English name intelligible bold identification with 
another which was very well known and, abbreviated form, 

Mittheil., ubi supra, 269. 

Johann von Wiclif, ii. 351; ef. 

Acts and Monuments, ed. iii. 703. 

Cf. Fabyan’s Chronicles (ed. Ellis, 1811), 602. 

Engl. Chron. Rich. (ed. Davies, Camden Society, 1856), 56. 

Coll. Citizen London (ed. Gairdner, Camden Society, 1876), 183. 

Three Fifteenth-Cent. Chron. (ed. Gairdner, Camden Society, 1880), 63. 

Joh. Hus Hist. Monum. (Nuremberg, 1558), ci. 

Johann von Wiclif, ii. 351, 

Geschichtschreiber der Husitischen Bewegung, ii. (Font. Austriac., iv. 
1865), pp. 210 ff. was reason why the editor should have changed the 
infimus sacerdotum the signature into infirmus sacerdotum. this was the 


ing his manuscript, should have corrected it. 
ubi supra, 260. 
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not very dissimilar. The letter was written London Sep- 
edition bears date year; but the old 
text gives 1410, which certainly right. Hus’s reply, addressed 
simply Richard,’ has been printed both Hofler (pp. 212 ff.) 
and 

greater interest the fact that this same year, and 
the same day Wyche—Dr. Loserth has omitted call attention 
this latter coincidence—Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, also 
wrote, from his castle Cooling, Kent, which Dr. Loserth 
now prints for the first members the reforming party 
If, the editor thinks, this letter Sept. shows 
knowledge the events Prague following the burning Wycliffe’s 
books from July August, certainly affords remarkable 
evidence the brisk intercommunication between the Wycliffites 
home and Bohemia. The allusion, however, need not, perhaps, 
pressed any case need not refer any events 
later than Zdislaw’s excommunication July.” Dr. Loserth 
observes that Oldcastle’s letter contains mention any trouble 
impending over the English Lollards the time; and yet, says, 
die Prozesse gegen ihn begannen 1410, demselben Jahre also von 
welchem das Schreiben Sir Johns datirt This not 
quite correct. The archbishop Canterbury had the previous 
laid the church Cooling under interdict account 
the unlicensed preaching one John, chaplain, who, may 
take it, was maintained Oldcastle and probably lived his 
house but immediately afterwards, April, order permit the 
marriage Oldcastle’s daughter with Sir Thomas Broke, the inter- 
dict was suspended for three days, reverentiam nobilitatis utri- 
usque personae, and not much later—the date not given—was 
relaxed Lechler, whom Dr. Loserth refers, has 
quite rightly said that the interdict was imposed ohne auch nur ein 
Wort der Riige wider den Lord selbst laut werden 
are, indeed, reasons for believing that any measures were taken 
against Oldcastle personally long Henry 

The question arises, How was the intercourse between the re- 
formers England and Bohemia carried on? Both Wyche and 
say expressly that they received tidings from brethren, 
coming unmistakably from Prague, who informed them the 
progress the reforming movement there. ‘Can point any 


Docum. Mag. Joh. Hus, pp. ff. Mittheil., ubi supra, pp. 266 

The subscription per Johannem Oldecastellis, summi Cobham, where 
take swmmi scriptural error for dominum for 

Mag. Joh. Hus, pp. 397 ff. ubi supra, 

Wilkins, Concil. Magn. Brit. 329-31. 

Joh. von Wiclif, 81. Cf. pp. 80, 82. 
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particular persons who brought news and letters from the one 
country the other? The general fact that many Bohemians 
came England after the marriage Richard with Ann 
Luxemburg 1882 course well and there were Czech 
students Oxford from earlier time onwards. Dr. Loserth has 
before now called attention the endowment Adalbert Ranconis 
1388 fund for the benefit Bohemian students arts 
theology Paris But when come ask for the 
names individual students can only cite Jerom Prague, 
Nicolas Faulfisch, and George And conversely 
hear English Lollard name Bohemia until the later 
stages the Hussite movement. is, therefore, some interest 
that Dr. Loserth has discovered that certain Scotsman, Quintin 
Folkhyrde, wrote Lollard tracts which were carried out Prague 
1410, possibly the hands the same bearer the two letters 
Sept. Wyche Hus and Oldcastle Wok Waldstein. 
The tracts, four number, which are preserved Prague manu- 
script, are introduced .by the words, Hee sunt nova Scocie anno 
1410 Pragam portata. quidam armiger, nomine Quintinus Folk- 
hyrde, est, pastor populi; qui insurgit causa Dei manu forti, 
equitando per patrias palam materna lingua ista que 
They proceed the first person. Dr. Loserth’s 
account their contents able add fact which the 
popularity they obtained Bohemia; namely, that they were 
translated into Czech and may found the Vienna manuscript 
4916. The knowledge this book owe Herr Ferdinand 
the imperial library Vienna, who kindly showed 
able identify with confidence with the work described Dr. 
belongs the early part the fifteenth century, and 
contains besides letters Hus Czech, Dr. Loserth pro- 
bably right taking the second letter addressed the bishop 
Glasgow, though Glatonensi’ the Latin puzzling, and Glo- 
coveskemo’ the Czech more puzzling still. All attempts which 
have made track Quintin Folkhyrde (if Folkhyrde really 
surname) Scotland have failed. 

Dr. Loserth concludes the article which has furnished the 
text these remarks mine printing second letter from 
Oldcastle, addressed King Wenceslaus and dated from London 


Cf. Lechler, ii. 111 ff. 

Hus und Wiclif, 55; Mittheil., ubi supra, 255. 

Mittheil., ubi supra, 261, 

The first sentence agrees with that quoted from the Latin (but without naming 


the year 1410). The subscription the last letter also agrees, the addresses 
all the letters. 
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Sept.; the year Dr. Loserth gives reasons for believing 
1413. affords further evidence the intercourse between 
England and Bohemia, since Oldcastle speaks having heard 
letter from Hus and others the king’s continued attachment 


CONTEMPORARY ORATION POPE ALEXANDER VI. 


Sept. 1503 Burchardus records his diary that Alexius 
Celadenus Celadonius, bishop Gallipoli, delivered discourse 
the cardinals about enter into conclave for the election 
successor Pope Alexander VI. tediosa longa 
oratio. Burchardus’s most recent editor, Thuasne, states that this 
oration exists manuscript the Bibliothéque Nationale, and adds, 
Bien soit pas certaine habileté, difficulté 
sujet, lecture confirme pleinement les Burchard. 
omits observe that, granting that the discourse may have been 
too long for the cardinals, the longer the better for us, inasmuch 
contains account Pope Alexander almost unique value, not 
merely the judgment contemporary, but delivered 
public before audience contemporaries, whose station 
the church had brought them into almost daily intercourse with 
the deceased pope, and before whom any serious misrepresentation 
would have been impossible. incomprehensible how should 
have failed reprint historical testimony such importance, 
having under his own eyes. Fortunately the omission can 
repaired favour unknown him and all 
other writers the Borgias—the existence the oration print. 
was printed, doubt immediately after its delivery, without 
specification place the printer’s name, would appear 
the type Rome, and the only copy known have occurred 
hitherto has just been purchased the British Museum. 

startling novelty looked for the remarks 
Celadenus, although some minor facts interest come light. 
Their value consists the full confirmation the sane and impar- 
tial view Alexander taken the bishop Peterborough, and 
their refutation alike the modern Roman catholic apologists who 
have endeavoured rehabilitate the pope’s moral character and 
the depreciatory estimate him sovereign formed Villari, 
Gregorovius, and other modern writers liberal prepossessions. 
Celadenus is, the one hand, obviously acquainted with the exist- 
ence crimes and grave scandals, which cleverly avoids enu- 
merating, assuming their universal notoriety. The remainder 
his oration, moreover, full oblique reflections upon the 
pope, and exhortations regarding the choice successor which 
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would nonsensical if. the late pontificate were not regarded 
utterly disastrous spiritual point view. the same time 
sufficiently attests the impression which Alexander had produced 
upon his contemporaries. The vastness his designs, the vigour 
his actions, certain geniality and magnanimity his nature, the 
promptitude his resource and the persuasiveness his eloquence, 
above all his astonishing fortune, still awe the speaker’s imagina- 
tion and make his criticism almost panegyric. may added 
that the circumstances under which the discourse was delivered 
were singularly conducive impartiality. The fortunes the 
house Borgia still hung the seale, too unpromising tempt 
flatterer, nor yet sufficiently depressed encourage libeller. 
oration must reflect the general sentiment with fidelity 
unusual compositions its kind. The portion immediately 


Nascitur Alexander Valentiae regni pulcherrima nobilissima sede 
sub Alfonso Valentinorum Aragonum clarissimo potentissimo Rege, 
Borgiarum familia splendida audio illustri. Patriis deinde moribus 
parentibus educatus institutus, Bononiam Italiam bonas artes 
sacras capessendas transmittitur, sub cura opere avunculi tum 
Cardinalis Valentini postea Callisti tertii papae, quo rogatus 
minus sua sponte motus Nicenus, quem honoris reverentiae gratia 
nomino, Bononiae legatus, bonos eum mores studia saepissime 
hortabatur. avunculo vero pontificatum assumpto post paululum 
sacrum Cardinalium senatum asciscitur, Valentinae ecclesiae prae- 
sulatu donatur. Brevi deinde tempore elapso procancellarii magistratu 
Condelmerio Cardinali Eugenii quarti nepoti succedit, qaumque 
prius senator magnam sibi autoritatem vel iuvenis comparaverat, 
Cancellariae magistratum adeptus plurimum iam curia valere 
erat haec maxime accommodato ingenio creandis sui temporis 
pontificibus quos sibi profuturos prospiceret, plurimum iis opere exhibe- 
bat, unde nunquam presbyter diacono praesul est factus. Legationes 
utriusque Hispaniae prius deinde regni quoque Neapolitani ornandae 
diademate Reginae gratia gessit. Multos suae gentis Hispanique 
nominis auxit, primis domesticos, quibus modo magistratus aulicos 
modo sacerdotia condonabat. Pontificatum vero quasi expectatum pro- 
curatum adeptus, tam magna atque ampla ipso statim ingressu agitare 
incepit Alexandri nomen relicto pro more Roderici sibi indiderit, 
orbem ipsum christianum quomodo undique commovere potuisset 
consilium cepisse quibusdam sane non modo contiguas 
sed partes quoque remotissimas movit. Novitati magnitudini rerum 
usque adeo studuit nihil magis appetiisse videatur quam quomodo 
ostendisset nihil sibi vel legibus vel natura vel Deo denegatum 
fuisse. plane siqua fortuita vis rebus humanis est, quam for- 
tunam prisci, nobis pio vocabulo permissionem Dei vocare licet, reperitur, 
tam secunda perpetua usus est nihil fortunatius existimes fieri 
potuisse, quo fiebat non secus quam sententia cuncta sibi 
susciperet. Siquid vero adversi passus fuisset, cum prosperis despe- 
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raret, repente plus quam vel ipse optare potuisset consequebatur. Nau- 
fragio facto plurimis bonorum comitumque amissis ipse evasit. Pestilentia 
correptus adhuc juvenis praevaluit. Per vim fulguris tecti praegrandis 
alti duorum oneratissimorum tabulatorum ruinis senex oppressus 
capite corpore concassatus intra nonum vigesimum diem divae 
Mariae populo quam praecipue venerabatur solvendi voti gratia est 
lectica evectus. Ita maris terrae coeli discrimina superabat. 
convivando splendidus, aedificando magnificus fuit, aedibus eius 
nondum pontificis urbana Nepesina Vuentana aliis arcibus 
turri ejus aedibus Vaticanis templi sanctae Mariae 
praesepe sive Majoris laquearibus colligere licet. Ingenio quidem tam 
acri callido fuit alios ante iuverit post 
modum quoque ipse vel adversantium suffragiis valuerit 
Animo vero vastitatem magno. Cum suis, etsi plurimum eis indul- 
serit, sui tamen iuris fuit, eos alioquin adeo beneficus plures ipse 
Cardineam dignitatem provexerit quam alius annis totidem praesulatum 
vocasset. subiectis timeri quam amari malebat: ignarus credo 
homo amore imperia diutius retineri facilius gubernari, timore prae- 
propere admodum corruere. Memoria tam tenaci erat signandis 
libellis quas supplicationes vocant vel minimas particulas annis non paucis 
interlapsis memoraret. tam concinnus aptus nec iis 
cederet qui hoc unice profitentur, unde cerimoniis quoque intentissimus 
erat. risum tam multus facilis, sicut animos sibi conciliabat, ita 
maiestatem quam retinere nitebatur, paulisper plerumque Ser- 
mone fuit usque adeo suavi blando, sicut nibil sibi denegari efficiebat, 
ita, tanta dignitate pontificia praesertim, minus decorum servaret. Quid 
plura? adeo sermone ingenio confidebat, videretur non quid 
aggrediendum sed quid cupiendum cogitare. Unde tantam auri vim 
pontificatu collegit, nec ipse fortassis viveret rationem reddere 
posset. Forma etiam oris proceritateque corporis, nostis, egregia fuit. 
His autem naturae fortunaeque dotibus quomodo usus fuerit, quid apud 
vos attinet dicere, qui bene fortasse melius nostis? enim hoc 
etiam infelicitatis principatus, quod excelso positus nihil celare potest. 


certe utilitatis Alexandro Pontifice provenisse facile affirmaverim, 


quod cum annis vixerit, multa varia gesserit, immensamque 
pecuniam bellis gerendis aliis diversis sumptibus erogaverit, 
extremum vero annum agens quartum septuagesimum, dum graviter 
aegrotaret, factorum conscientia punctus contrito dolentique animo 
lachrymas audio fusus, sacrosanctum communionis corpus sua sponte, 
dilutis prius diligentissima confessione peccatis, petierit, alia sacramenta 
singilatim quaesita satis vos quid agere debeatis, 
successorem quibus abstineat quaeque agere debeat docuisse videtur. 
Pro quo pro charitatis debito oro omnes atque obtestor eum piis 
crebrisque precibus Dei clementiae commendemus. Nos miseros mortales 
vere infelices atque insanos, qui quanto plus vivere cupimus, tanto plus 
insanire velle videmur! Alexandrum tam prospera valetudine 
toto corpore hominem, non imbecillem, non decrepitum, sed longioris 
vitae spe plenum, eaque animo concipientem vel gerentem quae vix annis 
pluribus compleri potuissent, quatriduana febris medio abstulit sors 
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sede illa majestatis vectum, stipatum militibus, vivacem vultus vigoro- 
sum, vix intueri vel suspicere proni proclivesque homines vel propius 
accedere audebant, eum diebus his humili feretro iacentem, turpem, puti- 
dum, usque horrorem deformem, peropposite sublimis ego primis 
gradibus inferiorem inspexi, sed nec prae horrore potui diutius sus- 
tinere. 

Alexius Celadenus was Spartan noble birth, appears his 
epitaph, and implies this oration that had enjoyed the 
favour his illustrious countryman Cardinal Bessarion. had 
been made bishop Gallipoli 1494, and frequently mentioned 
Burchardus participating ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
had previously delivered funeral oration Alexander’s predecessor 
Innocent copy which Earl Spencer’s library; another 
was formerly the possession Count Bossi, the translator 
Roscoe. was translated Molfetta 1508, and died bishop 
that see 1517, aged 67. was buried the church 


St. Augustine Rome, with epitaph describing him 
linguae orator interpres acutissimus, and religione sanctis semper 
operibus admirabilis.' 


REPORT THE CONDITION PERSIA THE YEAR 1586. 


Jan. 1588-89, Hieronimo Lippomano, Venetian ambassador 
Madrid, enclosed the following report Persia despatch 
his government. The report was compiled Giovanni Battista 
Vechietti the command Pope Gregory XIII, who sent Vechietti 

Persia for the purpose. Aleppo, Vechietti heard that Pope 
Gregory had died; his successor renewed the commission the 
instance the Cardinal de’ Medici, and Vechietti continued his 

journey. The report contains minute account the kingdom 

Persia, its forces, and its revenues, and statement regarding the 

island Ormuz. copy was presented the king and 

the secretary, Marchesini, succeeded surreptitiously 

obtaining transcript, which Lippomano sent Venice. 
begged the government use all vigilance preserving the docu- 
ment secret, the suspicion that the contents were known 
others would seriously injure the person who had communicated it. 

Horatio Brown. 


Lettera. Sacra Cattolica Real 


Havendo dar relatione alla Vostra del negotio trattato 
Persia, lasciate adietro cose fard breve ristretto delle 
importanti, degne esser sapute lei; distinguendo mio 
ragionamento quattro capi. primo esporre, con che commis- 
sione fui mandato quel Re, che risposta habbia ritratto; 
secondo dello stato nel quale trovato, lasciato quel Regno; terzo 


Forcella, tom. 35, 
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delle Fortezze quel Principe; quarto ultimo, che possono 
importare allo stato movimenti cosi dal primo 
cominciando dico che sua sentendo tra Turchi Persianj 
esser grandissima guerra, raccontandosi tra noi quei successi diver- 
samente, che non sapeva certo qual questi dui Principi 
andasse con migliore, dispose mandar persona posta 
Persia, per intendere che termine egli trovava, offerirgli caso, 
ch’ egli havesse animo seguitar guerra, che egli haverebbe fatto ogni 
opera, perché Principi Cristianj collegassero insieme danni del 
turco, movendogli armi contra quelle bande. Fatta questa delibera- 
tione commise questa impresa cardinal de’ Medici hoggi Gran Duca 
Toscana mio Signore, perche egli incaminasse, havesse cura. 
Dal quale essendo stato proposto questa espeditione, preso breve 
credentiale sua Beatitudine, partii Roma alla volta Messina, 
dove imbarcatomi condussi Alessandria Egitto, quindi 
Cairo; dove attraversando tutto gionsi Siria passando per 
Eufrate gionsi Caraemed posta sopra Riviera del fiume Tigre, 
quindi per Maggiore pervenni Van ultima fortezza 
Turchi frontiera Persiani donde ultimamente Tauria, 
dove stava Corte alli xj. Giugno, 1586, presentai dinanti quel 
lui lietamente, con molto piacere udita. Rispose Papa una cor- 
tesissima lettera, che serbo meco, tutta lettere d’oro, fuori, che 
sottoscrittione quel medesimo inchiostro per maggior modestia. 
conclusione della quale ch’ egli non gid mai pace Turco, 
perche oltre alla diversion Religione, stato gravemente offeso, 
dissegna altamente vendicarsi, tanto spera poterlo fare, quanto 
intende questi buoni aiuti, che papa gli procacciando. che 
prega fare ogni opera, assicurandolo, ch’egli dal suo lato Principe 
suo Figliuolo incessantemente guerra con dugento mille soldati 
qual proferta cosi magnifica, stimo anzi essere stata fatta 
pompa, che perche egli possa mover cosi gran numero gente. 
disse oltre cid, che alcuni anni innanti, gli era stato mandato dalla 
Vostra Ambasciatore, quasi con medesime commissioni 
portate me; quale era stato lui molto ben espedito, che 
compagnia haveva mandato alla Vostra uno Ambasciatore sua 
parte, del quale meravigliava, che non haveva nova; come 
anco mostrava meravigliarsi, che Vostra tal tempo, che egli 
guereggiava, non haveva mosso contra Turchi, come suo Amba- 
sciatore gli haveva dato intentione qual Ambasciatore intesi poi India 
esser stato certo fra Simone Portughese dell’ ordine Agustino 
qual imbarcatosi Cochino co’ Persiano sopra nave Bonviaggio, 
non era mai saputo nova lui. venendo secondo capo cid, 
che ritrovai Tauris mano de’ Persiani, liberamente 
per quella andare, negotiare, come casa propria; Fortezza era 
potere de’ Turchi: donde con archibuggi infestavano 
molto spesso stretti dalla fame, accidenti mossi usci- 
van fuori depredare per borghi vicinj Persiani all’in- 
contro facevano spesse scaramuccie, con danno, morte ciascuna 
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delle parti.. Percioche l’anno 1585, del mese settembre Turchi 
havendo con grosso essercito preso Tauris, fabricatovi una grandissima 
Fortezza meno spacio giorni, lasciatovi tre mille Giannizzari 
guardia de’ pit valorosi, fornitala bastanza vittovaglie fino 
all’ anno avvenire tornarono havendoli costretti Persiani 
per forza arme lasciar con gran mortalita loro. questo 
mezo governatori d’aleune principali, parenti certo Emircan 
Vice Tauris della Nobilissima famiglia Turcomanj, quale 
un’ anno innanti Principe haveva fatto morire grandissima ragione, 
sdegnati della sua morte gli presono contro. valendosi dello 
del Principe Zaccaria ultimo figliuolo del Re, che con 
arte tratto dalla lor parte, benché contra volunta del fanciullo; fatto 
grosso essercito mossero dalle bande Casbino, dove erano 
ragunati [raduniti] verso Tauris. principe cid sentendo con molta 
fretta, diligenza, raccolte quelle pid genti che andd 
presso Sultania gli fecce innanti. Sultania lontana Tauris 
giornate otto, Casbino quattro; tutto ch’ egli fosse molto inferiore 
gente, volse nondimeno combattere, prevaise giustitia, 
valore numero de’ ribellj, havendone una grandissima vittoria del mese 
Maggio 1586, sendo morti parte delli ribelli, altri posti fugga, 
altri presi, Fratello per quanto disse posto preggione. ricon- 
ciliatosi presi, ricevutili gratia Agosto del medesimo anno, 
tornd Tauris per cacciare Turchi dalla Fortezza con essercito, 
che mio giudicio, non passava numero diecimille soldati cavallo, 
benche Persiani dicessero molto piu; nel qual tempo gid trovavo 
Tauris. prender questa Fortalezza havevano non pocca 
sendo essi inespertissimi questa maniera bene ha- 
vevano dui grandissimi pezzi artiglieria, che tiravan una grossa palla 
pietra, fatti fare dapoi, che Turchi, lasciorno citid, non sapevano 
maneggiare. Pure sendo comparso certo Indiano servir- 
sene assai bene, fatto alquanto spianata, Principe 
suoi, che dessino furono da’ Turchi ributtati valorosamente 
con morte molti Persiani, mostrando alla prova, che questo genere 
guerra vagliono pocco. Segui questo assalto quattro Settembre, 
tanto venne novella che turchesco veniva soccorer 
fortezza, non hauendo soldati bastanza resisterli, diede 
licentia Populo, che qualunque maniera mettesse Per onde 
alli Settembre tutti Taurisini uscirono fuori della con quel 
che potevan portare, lasciandola vota, andd maggior parte loro 
verso Casbino, nel qual tempo ancora fecci somigliante. Re, 
Principe con rimasono Tauris aspettando nova piu certa, 
inteso, ch’ erano molto presso, cotantiin numero, ch’ essi non haueuano 
forze stargli contro, disfatti pezzi d’artiglieria, perche non venis- 
verso Gengé posta presso Siricam dal mar Caspio non molto 
lontana, Tauris giornate sei circa. Tal Turchi pacifica- 
mente salvo entrarono nella dishabitata principe 
restando con Corte Gengé, per osservar quel luogo movimenti de’ 
Turchi, due mesi dapd una notte ammazzato suo barbiere per 
opera alcuni quei grandi parenti del morto Emircan, particolar- 
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mente quelli, che havendolo vinto, preso 
gli havea benignamente perdonato, teneva seco. quel caso 
reiettando colpa sopra Barbiere, mostrando, che per ingiurie 
private l’havesse morto. misero Re, quale sendo vecchio, 
privo del lume degl’ occhj, cosi strani tempi trovandosi, impo- 
tente prenderne vendetta, altro non puote fare, che dolersi, soffrire. 
Seguito questo mandorno Principe secondo genito; 
quale governo Regno Corazan, son pit anni, che possiede 
come Signore, non havendo mai queste guerre, mandato soccorso del 
morto Fratello, denari gente, perche venisse pigliare governo del 
suo stato. Rispose Principe non esser suo honor farlo prima, che getti 
turchi Tauris, che egli haverebbe armato grosso essercito, 
quale quanto prima sarebbe messo camino: intanto Re, egli 
insieme haverebbon potuto proveder alle cose occorrenti. Credesi, che 
cagione non venir fosse, perche egli temesse quei medesimi, che 
havean morto Fratello, andava disarmato, che haveva 
animo andar vicon essercito per potersi vendicar loro, almeno assi- 
curarsi movimenti. Vdita questa risposta sostituirono luogo del 
morto Principe Abataleb terzo ordine tra fratellj, quale 
padre, pud hora haver anni xvj. Dopo cid, Re, 
Principe con tutta Corte Casbino. questo tumulto aleuni 
della fattione de’ ribelli con inganno fecero padroni due principali 
del Regno Eragh, chiamata Casciano, Fezol sotto titolo 
pero Governatori del Re, effetto facendo quel, che loro ben 
veniva, misero costretto soffrire tutto. Turchi tanto 
ben feccero forza passare innantj, come Ardouil, Emedan, 
non era nondimeno riuscito dissegno, con morte molti loro, 
erano stati respinti dietro: intendea bene, che tre giornate 
lontano Tauris haveano preso commodo Castello, chiamato Tur- 
coman posto strada, che Casbino, molto ben 
afforzato per esser sicuri quella banda dalle scorrerie Persiani: 
qual cosa non affermo, nego. questo stato lasciai questo 
mese giugno 1587, nel qual tempo parti alla volta 
Ormuz, havendo attraversato tutta Persia, vedute pid principali 
lei, Casbino, Casciano, Hispaedan, Sciras. altro certo 
passato mia notitia. 

Forze del Persia, come quelle Principe, possono 
distinguere tre cose; Ne’ luoghi, soldati, denari. quanto 
egli molto sfornito, perche Fortezza naturale pocco altro 
consideratione, montagne asprissime, dense de’ passi stretti, 
particolare dalla banda Tauris contra Turchi. queste 
malagevolezze Turco superate nella presente guerra, havendo anco 
aleuni luoghi importanti de’ Georgiani del paese Servan, 
dell’ Armenia Maggiore. Fortezze artificiali questo molto sfornito, 
non havendo visto altre cinte mura, che Cascian, His- 
pahan, queste mura cosi deboli, basse, che senza aiuto artiglieria 
sarebbono molto agevolmente due Fortezze, che hanno con 
Moschetti, Falconetti, che vogliam dire, sono anzi per re- 
sistere battaglia mano un’ empito subitano de’ ribelli, simil 
cose, che giusti esserciti, spetialmente Turcheschi, che sappiamo 
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quello, che questo genere sanno fare Turchi; percioche queste mura, 
queste Fortezze non sono maggior diffesa, contra esserciti formati, 
che polvere contro vento. numero de’ soldati che 
Persia molto difficile ritrovare, perché popolo non adoperato nel 
mestier dell’ armi, non fosse estremi casi; soldati sono una 
particolar razza gente, come erano Egitto Mamaluchi, come 
sono hoggi Giannizzari Turchia, questi sono chiamati lingua 
Turchesca chesilbasi, che viene dire testa rossa, perche sogliono per 
portare testa una scuffia, che essi chiamono Zagh color rosso, 
Questi chesilbasi, compartiti tutte castella Persia, hanno 
alcuni terreni publici assegnati per lor paga, per lor vivere, chi 
chi meno, secondo merito, grado. cosi distribuiti stanno sotto 
particolar capi, essi occorrono con loro soldati dove sono 
chiamati. tutto, che difficil cosa sia saperne certo, determinato 
numero, puosi nondimeno quel, che altre volte stato, argomentare 
pocco meno quello, che puo’ essere. questa guerra, non mai 
havuto Principe campagna mila soldati. Vero che non 
sono venuti tutte parti, del Regno Corazan, che uno de’ 
maggiori, ricchi Reami della Persia, mai permesso Principe 
Abbas, che venga alcuno. Rarissimi son venuti Chirmon, pocchi 
del Regno Sciras. maniera, che puo’ credere, che facendo 
debite diligentie, non potesse armare oltre mila, non 
mila costoro son bastanti star fronte 100 mila Turchi, 
rimanerne sopra come visto volte alla prova, che maggior 
essercito non hebbero quando cacciorno Turchi Tauris, per 
cosa certissima che campo turchesco arrivava 200 mila quali erano 
intorno 140 mila combattenti; gl’ altri guastatori, vivandieri, 
artiggiani, che seguono campo, fermamente crede costoro, 
esserne stati quell’ anno tre quattro battaglie tagliati 
mila dall’ armi Persiane. loro militia quasi tutta cavallo. 
cavalli sono assai belli, forte nervo, hanno diversi, divitia. 
huomini son valorosissimi con spada, come con 
lancia, arco, questa guisa battaglia sono senza fallo molto 
superioria Turchi. Archibusi non usano molto; questo perche non 
curano, che perche non habbino, non sian Maestri farne quanti 
volessero. D’artiglierie, non hanno, sanno usarle, come s’é detto; 
essendo cid Turchi molto avantaggiati, manda chiedendo 
Gran Duca mio Signore, huomini espressi, comporle, adoperarle, 
edificar fortezze, espugnarle. De’ denari questo pud 
dirsi anco povero, che ricco, non solo tempo queste ribellioni, che 
impedisce rendite, riducendolo fino strettezza tale, che conviene torre 
credenza panni drappi per vestirne Corte, mal volentieri gli 
erano dati mercanti; ancor fuor questa perche 
non vene d’oro, argento; maggior sua richezza consiste 
nelle sete delle qualj cosi drappi, com non lavorate, fuori del 
Regno grossa summa, d’onde gli viene grande entrata. Alcune altre 
mercanzie ancora escono Persia, che bene per importeriano pocco, 
pure tutte insieme rilevan molto; come tapeti, libri turchini, azzuro ol- 
tramarino, pietre bezzare, mana, archiafioni, stagni, rame, grani, 
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biade, frutte altre cose mangiare, delle quali vive non solo 
esso bisogno all’ incontro molte cose difuori: panni, ciambellottj, 
mocaiari, che gli vengono Turchia, come gli vengono India, 
Ormuz, telle, zuccari, speciarie. ancora Persia come tra Noi, 
Popoli certe occasioni, fare alcuni donativia’ loro Re, non perd 
con quella magnificentia che fanno Nostri. non nel suo Regno 
dogana, dritto, per robbe, che entrano, escono. sue 
rendite sono terreni. alcuni suoi proprij, donde trae grani, risi, 
biade, quali quel paese gran copia, quasi 
vestir commune ciascuno. della Cecca, arti tutte 
pagano come lavoratori sete, gottoni, arme, raffinatori 
zuccaro, simili, beni stabili pagano regno ogni 
anno oltre cid nel Regno Corazan, minere 
stagno, ferro, rame, questa rame ricchissima: Una 
minera turchine, lapiz lazarj, compone oltra- 
marino noi tanto stimato, molto uso quei luoghi. Queste sono 
quel Re, delle quali malagevolmente potrebbe accertare 
dirne numero certo. per non restar mostrarne quella relazione, 
ch’ potuto dico, che tutto regno diviso sette regni 
principali, ciascuno essi molti pid piccol Regni, distinti, come 
veggiamo Regno Castiglia haver sotto Granata, Toledo, Leone, 
del qual dissero che cavava mila tomani, che 700 mila 
proprio Regno Persia, cui preso nome tutto paese, 
come Francia quella parte ove siede Parigi, dicono che della 
medesima entrata. terzo Corazan cui capo Heri grande 
due sono molto maggior rendita, che due primi. Gl’ altri tre, 
chiamati Hiponderon, Chirmon, Ghiluse cui capo Hemedan, 
posson esser tanto pit ricchi quei due primi, quanto dichiamo, che gli 
dui altri gli avanzano; modo, che quella rendita possino l’uno per 
agguagliare, dicendo, che quel habbia tutto rendita 
tempo pace cinque millionj d’oro, possa pocco errare. spese sono 
molto piccole, perche militia pagata da’ terrenj, come detto; 
Corte ancora pocco costo, perche Signori che sono 
governatori de’ Regni, delle quando uni, quando altri lasciando 
loro governi luogotenenti, che vivono certi terreni publici, utili, che 
l’officio. Tal che della sua Corte, non viene pagare altri, che cor- 
teggianj, che servono sua persona, questi sono molto numero. 
Resta spesa del mangiare, del vestire; questa ancora piccola, 
sendo quel paese pocco delitiosj, molto parchi nell 
nell’ altro, Tal che quel quando non sente guerra pud parere starsi 
assai ricco. confini quel Regno sono, Dalla parte Persia verso 
tramontana Tartarj temerne, che sperarne, sendo una stessa 
legge Turco. ponente stendendosi verso mezzo giorno Maesta 
die chiamato nostri Mugur, che fin’ hora non mostra segnale, 
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‘Candachor posseduto parente questo Re: ponente 
non molto lontano dal mar caspio, stanno angolo 
Georgianj cristiani Religione, valorosissimi soldati, divotissimi della 
Corona Persia, ben sono Signori Questi han fatto suo servitio, 
fanno tuttavia lor confini mortal guerra col turco con perdita 
qualche parte del loro stato, della lor principal fortezza detta Tiflis 
quale seguente giorno, che noi uscimmo Tauris, dice che venne 
con nova, che era ricuperata, mentre Turco era volto Tauris, 
presentando testimonio cid due mille teste de’ nemici, che credo 
fusse vero, hauendolo inteso oltre agl’ altri alcuni armeni fede degni 
miei de’ confini con turchi basto detto sopra: 
hoggi mai passo all’ ultimo capo, havendo mostrato confini per maggior 
chiarezza esso. Ormuz, capo non solo quel 
piccol Regno, che nel golfo Persia contiene, cui solo egli 
consiste, con cui riputatione mantiene; perche qui 
qui stanno soldati; qui habitano Portughesi, qui cavano 
rendite, che vengono ilrimanente, come pocca importanza, 
solo nome vano, senza soggetto, perche egli quelle rendite viva, 
habbia qualche sembianza governare. Questa per piccola, ch’ ella 
sia populosa, ricca de’ denari, sendo delle mercantili del mondo. 
posta una piccola Isoletta tanto sterile, infelice, che solo pare 
cosa meravi gliosa dire, che cosi essendo sia pure habitata, poiche non 
produce non solo cosa viver humano necessaria fuori che sale 
anco una gocciola aqua trova; fin’ hora hanno trovato 
modo far cisterne, conserve per servirsi quella, che piove come che 
una sola conserva sia nella Fortezza; quale per ogni accidente 
neccessario soglion tener piena questa tien per certo, che tempo 
batteria aprirebbe per trono delle artiglierie, per questo Mattias 
tine legno, rimedio pocco bastante, qualche incommodo, come 
dicono aleuni. Questo elemento, con tutti altri elementi sono condotti 
dalla costa Persia, che tutta gli amica, alcun altro sotto 
sua giuridittione ancora, che quivi gli siano somministrate vetto- 
vaglie, tuttavia molto spetto hanno grandissima carestia, dell’ aqua 
particolarmente nelli mesi Giugno, Luglio Agosto, che soffiano per 
venti contra costa: onde gli vien miglior, dolce; 
onde bisogna, che vada torre con spade, comprarla 
sangue gente bassa, maggior parte delli habitanti passano 
terra ferma, trova quella artiggiani gente mecanica, 
che faccino alcun servitio. Questo essempio mostra chiaramente, che 
ciascuna volta, che Ormuz vietata costa Persia, 
egli non sarebbe posto, che per qualche mese, come 
gl’ assedij, soffrisse questo disaggio, lungo andar bisognerebbe disha- 
bitarlo, darlo senza spada man chi volesse. hora altro, 
dee ragionare, intendere, che del Turco; qual havuto sempre 
non piccolo volta, benche indarno mostrato, per 
esser cosi ricca, mercantile, per commodo, che trarebbe per 
mercanzie loro necessarie, che continuamente per esser 
questo vero passo donde traghetta alle Indie, Tanto 
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havendo Turco randissimo diffetto legname nelle bande Balzara, 
Babilonia, per dove confina con Ormuz, quelle pocche galere, ch’ egli 
potesser armare pocco meno costerebbono, che fossero 
costa Persia, non abondevole, almeno non tanto scarsa, che non 
possa somministrargliene alcuni, non cosi atti galere, almeno per 
altri navigli ottimi navicare. alcuno, che per venir Tauris, 
dove hora sono armi Turchesche, fino alla costa Persia non pud 
temere Ormuz lunghissimo tratto, confesso, percioche Carro- 
vane, non che gli esserciti, condurebbono cinquanta giorni, non 
contando tempo, che bisognerebbe fermarsi. Tuttavia piu malagevol 
cosa che sia nelle imprese grandi sono principij, dopo che Turco 
quelli felicemente superati, dee ragione dubitar del restante, oltre 
che nelle guerre, come ben sa, molte volte, cose, che per via ordinaria 
non fanno anno, spesse fiate per accidente fanno 
giorno. hoggi quel regno pieno de’ ribelli, tutto posto scompiglio, 
popoli cosi stracchi dalla guerra, dalla spesa, dal non poter 
attender negotij, che forse quei luoghi, che noi crediamo, che dovesseno 
resistere questo empito, potrebbono esser quelli, che aprissero porte 
poiche veggiamo per pit, che Populo segue fortuna 
del vincitore. non solo dalla banda Tauris adito turco 
alla costa Persia; perché distendendosi co’ suoi confini, come 
dicemo ponente sino mezo giorno Regno Persia, viene 
haver quella banda tutto cinto. Babilonia molto 
vicino Emendan, che sta dentro nella Persia; dui anni 
sono tentd gente armata entrarvi. dalla parte bassa 
Balsara confina con stessa costa Persia drito adito con Or- 
piede quei luoghi, risponderei, che per esser egli lontanissimo 
dal nervo de’ suoi esserciti, per conseguenza con pocche forze, 
giudicato meglio guereggiare presso, cercar abbattere membri 
principali quel Regno, cioé Tauris, dove era seggio reale, 
non dubitando, che agevole poi fusse rimanente del 
Regno posto tale scompiglio, che piccolo movimento potrebbe dar 
molto disturbo. per mostrar ch’ non parli caso, dird quel che 
vidi, udij Bischier frontiera maritima Perisa contra Turco, 
contro Ormuz, luogo de’ forti importanti quella Riviera, con una 
fortezza, quale quei paesi sono fatte, dove havendo nove, vere, 
false della venuta de’ Turchi, stavano con tanta sospettione, confusi 
tanto timore, che ciascuno faceva quelle provisioni, che gli parevano 
sua salute necessarie. intesi, che non erano ancora anni 
passati, che all’ improviso apportd una notte un’ armata Turchesca 
sbarcandovi due mille soldati, quali presero incontinente, saccheg- 
giorno terra; havessino condotte artiglierie era facil cosa, che 
pigliassero ancora Fortezza; quale sendo stata valorosamente 
diffesa, dubitando de’ Persianj, che quei contorni mettevano 
armi, medesimo giorno tornarono imbarcare con molta fretta. Che 
quanto posso dire alla Vostra Cattolica, rimettendo alla sua 
singolare infinita prudenza penetrare, considerare quello, che alla 
sua molt’ forze, convenga fare per non lasciar maggior- 
mente crescere potentia de’ Turchi. 
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Aristotle the Constitution Edited Kenyon, M.A., 
Fellow Magdalen College, Oxford. Printed order the Trustees 
the British Museum. London. 1891. 
Aristotle the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with Introduction 
Notes, the same... London George Bell Sons. 1891. 


the last half-century the character classical criticism has been 
slowly changing. The more important texts have been known long, and 
have been subjected searching criticism many scholars, that 
cannot expected that later generation should win laurels the field 
textual criticism readily those generations which, not greater 
intellectual capacity, had least the advantage priority. Hence the 
school critics which had its greatest English representative Porson, 
which concerned itself much more with the manner than the matter 
the texts with which dealt, which, employ Browning’s phrase, was 
interested mainly, not entirely, settling business and properly 
basing has been gradually expiring inanition, and with Madvig and 
Cobet its final glories may said have passed away. Younger critics, 
with few exceptions, have perforce thrown themselves with more energy 
into questions and history, and this way have produced 
some degree reaction against the old school purely textual critics. 
not few cases has been shown that, had the matter received 
much attention the manner, emendatio palmaria need never have 
been made, and must now, after the praises score hundred 
years, utterly withdrawn. 

however the authorities the British Museum have many more 
papyri spring upon the world, the beginning last year they 
mysteriously produced the treatise the Athenian Constitution, may 
expect, judging the results the months which have passed since 
then, reaction once more towards the side textual criticism. Com- 
paratively little amidst all that has been written this treatise deals 
with the subject perhaps unnecessarily large amount, accom- 
panied occasionally with unnecessary acerbity towards the English 
editor, has been published the textual criticism the work. 

The authorities the British Museum, for reasons which not 
hard understand, have not seen fit explain where what means 


revising this article use has also been made the editions Kaibel and 
and Van Herwerden and Van Leeuwen. 
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this Egyptian papyrus came into their possession, but lieu definite 
information this kind they have published facsimile which will enable 
the expert paleography judge for himself whether the writing 
the kind which might expected from the time and place where 
supposed have been penned. materials for the 
period which this manuscript supposed the editor belong, are 
however, scant that other evidence needed, and this luckily sup- 
plied the manuscript itself. the recto—the side the papyrus 
which was always first written upon—are farming accounts carefully dated 
and belonging the end Vespasian’s reign. the Aristotle 
written the back these accounts must belong period when these 
accounts were longer value, perhaps the end the first the 
beginning the second century A.D. 

yet question has been seriously raised regarding the genuineness 
the document, but ingenuity the kind which could discover the 
Annals Tacitus forgery Poggio Bracciolini will some day very likely 
applied the new treatise scholar need subject for dis- 
sertation ora programm. The very fact that, with three four exceptions 
accounted for imperfections the beginning and end the manu- 
all the quotations expressly cited the ancient writers from the 
lost treatise Aristotle are found this work, will doubt lead 
its authenticity being suspected. And the style the treatise is, must 
admitted, one which clever Greek scholar modern times might 
without excessive difficulty imitate. Apart, however, from better grounds 
for the genuineness the work, one might rely the vis inertiae 
the human mind; forger who composed document such length 
and with such care would not all likely dispose except for 
very satisfactory money equivalent. 

But when have disposed the improbability that the work 
modern forgery not thereby assert its authenticity work 
Aristotle. The treatise now laid before doubt that which 
antiquity went the name the great philosopher. But antiquity was 
means critical such matters, and remains seen whether there 
really any better reason attribute this work Aristotle than there was 
attribute its earlier namesake Xenophon. Several critics have pointed 
out internal evidence fix the date the work, one the most satis- 
factory criteria being that indicated Mr. Cecil this. 
enumerating the functions the council (Chap. 46), said that among 
them the superintendence the building new triremes and quadri- 
remes. Now quadriremes first began built between and 330 
and quinqueremes, which there mention, were first built B.c. 
the other hand, there (Chap. 54), the archonship 
Cephisophon which shows that the work was written revised after that 
date, which was 329 The evidence not absolutely conclusive, for 
that the author might have thought necessary 
mention only the commonest types war-vessel, although quinqueremes 
were occasionally being built, but there considerable probability that the 
date the writing the work falls between 329 and Now 
Aristotle did not die till 822 Thus the date authorship brought 
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within his lifetime, and this, along with the consensus antiquity that 
was the author, evidence which, not accepted, requires ample 
refutation. 

There are some arguments not without weight which may urged 
the other side. They are, however, must admitted, more priori 
their nature than those favour Aristotle’s authorship. The argument 
which most distinctly one personal feeling that the style 
unlike the style Aristotle. There are, true, certain catchwords 
characteristic Aristotle scattered throughout the work, but the same 
time the reader cannot but feel that the work whole wanting 
what, for want better word, may called the grip’ Aristotle. 
There trace deep insight into political science the story flows 
smoothly the latter part, indeed, statistical and matter- 
of-fact that reads like extract from ancient Whitaker’s Almanack 
Statesman’s Year Book. may course argued that this work 
Aristotle avoided any display political philosophy and that the treatise 
but part that political encyclopaedia 158 constitutions which formed 
the groundwork which system political philosophy was built. 
But the argument open rejoinder. which treated 
many constitutions and which handled states not only Greek, but 
also barbarian, could not the work one man, unless the description 
many these constitutions were the most superficial character. 
Every one knows how hard for foreigner thoroughly acquainted 
with the constitution even one state which may have visited for 
short time. One may even doubt whether England for example the 
number parliamentary electors who could describe exactly the stages 
through which bill passes before becomes law, very large; the 
number who could give intelligible account the system tithes 
probably much smaller. true that ancient constitutions were many 
ways less complex than modern ones doubt also true that many 
the 158 constitutions were described with very little detail. But 
Aristotle had for his time very unusual desire for accuracy. What 
more natural than that should get some his numerous pupils de- 
for him the constitutions the states from which they came 
The collection statistics members school for the head the 

school has always been common. 

But will said that though this argument may true for many 
states, does not hold for Athens, city which Aristotle had lived 
and moved for many years. And the objection sound. all pro- 
bability Aristotle was well equipped write the constitution 
Athens that any state. the same time was not Athenian 
birth, and the midst his enormous literary activity would not 
all surprising had asked Athenian pupil collect his 
statistics for him. The sporadic occurrence very characteristic 
Aristotelian phrases agrees very well with this. school tends 
have, the expression may allowed, its professional slang. very 
ingenious point has also been raised Mr. Whibley.* thinks 
that the numerous reservations which occur various arguments the 
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are the work the philosopher modifying the sweeping state- 
ments his pupil. 

The question not yet ripe for final decision. Meantime, the 
work dates from period which makes possible that Aristotle did write 
the treatise, may still allowed bear his name has always done. 
granted that the treatise dates from the fourth century B.c., 
deserves the most careful attention the historian, the author Aristotle 
can shown that Aristotle and mere pupil was the author 
the treatise, should have the feeling, which not even the most 
critical able absolutely divest himself, that under the aegis the great 
name Aristotle the statements the work points history might 
taken with less reserve than must usually shown towards ancient au- 
thorities. Here again, however, are stopped abruptly our criticism 
finding that, though the treatise whole new the modern world, 
great many its statements are means so, that many excerpts had 
been made from tacitly name, lexicographers and later writers 
like Pollux and Plutarch, that our theories the Athenian constitution 
have always been large extent founded this treatise attributed 
Aristotle. upset the authority the complete work, neces- 
sity upset also the credit these extracts made writers living 
time when everything Athens was changed. the other hand, 
the value the whole treatise found high, strengthen 
the positions which have already been taken the authority these 
extracts. 

The value naturally more easy test when 
have very large part the treatise before us, than when have 
only the authority later writer that Aristotle made such and such 
statements. There is, the main, lack lucidity the views 
the author whether upon the state the statesmen. was course 
acquainted with sources which are also accessible us. Herodotus 
mentioned once name. Thucydides had undoubtedly read, and 
deliberately differed from him. points, therefore, where the new 
book differs from the old sources, our verdict the probabilities 
the case must depend upon the conclusions which form with regard 
the general trustworthiness the work. The authority 
most historians would probably not support against any writer who 
seemed generally trustworthy. But the same could hardly said 
Thucydides. spite the onsets critics like 
Thucydides stands where did the opinion most historians. Ever 
since Grote has been generally admitted that some occasions and 
against certain persons traces animus and unfairness might detected 
the great historian. These are but the naevi inspersi corpore. 
far the prestige their names concerned, the historian and the 
philosopher are well met. Instead the question once propounded 
forgotten pamphlet, Grote?’ are warranted 

The question does not admit ready answer. must distinguish. 
The credibility Thucydides his when the 
origins and early history Greek states, one thing the credibility 
Thucydides the historian his own times another and very different 
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thing. Exactly the same double difficulty presents itself the case 
the new treatise. consists two clearly separated parts. Chapters 
1-41 are occupied with account the eleven stages through 
which the Athenian constitution passed before reached that twelfth and 
final state which existed the author’s day, and which con- 
sidered have been established about the archonship Euclides 
The rest the treatise (Chapters 42-63, and the 
fragments) concerned with elaborate account the then existing 
constitution, and its administration. Granting that the author was 
perfectly capable describing things they existed under his own eyes, 
how far are justified accepting his statements about the earlier 
period 

both beginning and end the treatise are missing, not only 
lose part the account the final constitution, but also what might have 
proved more interesting the hands critical historian—the account 
the foundation Athens. The summary Chapter 41, however, 
which divides the constitutional changes into eleven periods, shows 
that the author followed the traditional view which averred that the 
settlement Athens began with Ion and his friends, and thus made 
Athens the metropolis the whole Ionic race. 

Still more unfortunate that the second period, the era Theseus, 
and the Synoikismos Attica, also missing. quite clear, 
however, that the author took the common view the democratic 
tendencies Theseus, the constitution his time declared 
Chapter have slightly deviated from the monarchical form 
government. Plutarch his life Theseus also refers Aristotle 
authority for this view Theseus, view for which, may 
added, there authority Thucydides’ remarks (ii. 15) Theseus’ 
amalgamation the states Attica. Nevertheless, may gather from 
contemporary Thucydides that the representation Theseus 
early democrat was already popular commonplace Athens. There 
despot here,’ says Theseus the Theban herald Euripides’ 
Supplices (403 ff.) the city not ruled one man, but How 
far this idea may have been founded fact, and how far the constitution 
attributed Theseus was assimilation the form govern- 
ment the fifth century B.c., cannot discussed here. obvious 
least that his view Theseus, however accurate inaccurate, 
the author means original. But observed that between 
Theseus and the time Draco the newly discovered treatise recognises 
constitutional change. The break with monarchy after the death 
Codrus not treated serious alteration the constitution, and 
the existing treatise there reference the fact. is, however, 
Mr. Kenyon’s restoration the text correct, reference (Chapter 
the descendants Codrus yielding some part their prerogatives 
the archon, office which, says the writer, some held have been 
instituted the time Medon, others the time Acastus. These, 
according the old tradition, were respectively the first and the second 
the succession archons for life.‘ 


Busolt, Griech. Gesch. 403, 
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The manuscript, have it, begins with account the fate 
which befell those who joined Cylon his attempt revolution, and 
the purification the city Epimenides the Cretan. surprising 
find these events placed before and not, all previous authorities had 
led believe, after the legislation Draco. The only historian 
who had refused accept the traditional view Professor Busolt, who 
the first volume his history Greece, published 1885, had for 
chronological reasons adopted the theory that Cylon must placed 
before and not after Professor Busolt, however, had concluded 
that the revolt had been put end the aristocracy the head 
the rural population. The supporters Cylon Busolt finds the 
youthful aristocrats, as, indeed, affirmed Herodotus (v. 71). The 
new treatise would, however, rather lead believe that Cylon was 
heading rising the masses against the wealthy landlords whose 
hands all government and all property lay, for Chapter are in- 
formed that for long after this revolt the greatest discontent existed 
among the labouring classes who had sunk the position serfs bound 
the soil. They tilled the land for one-sixth the produce. the 
overlord did not receive his share, sold the labourer and his children 
into slavery, danger from which the farmer escaped only when Solon’s 
legislation was enacted. 

Before describes the legislation Draco, the writer takes short 
survey the previous constitution (Chapter 3). Magistrates were elected 
for their birth and wealth. recognises the ancient king the later 
king archon. The polemarch was introduced when happened that 
king was, for some reason, unable command war. The archon 
proper was first instituted the time Medon, or, some say, Acastus, 
because the nine archons take oath administer the state 
Acastus’ time. The archon, first unimportant, has become great 
later additions his powers. The six junior archons (thesmothetae) 
date, thinks, from later period when the office had become annual. 
The three great archons had separate residences till Solon’s time, when 
they were forced share the thesmothetewm with the six juniors whom 
properly belonged. The Areopagus had, goes say, 
protect the laws, but exercised great influence upon the administra- 
tion also, since consisted those who had already served archons. 
This last statement further surprise. Solon 
credited with changing the original constitution the Areopagus such 
manner that all archons who were blameless character and had 
served their year office without disgrace became henceforth life-mem- 
bers. has always® been believed that the Areopagus before Solon’s 
time consisted the nine archons for the year and the fifty-one 

phetae. 

But, strange this is, the statements made the following chapter 
with regard the legislation Draco are still more startling. Draco 
attributed the establishment the Prytaneis, least money 
qualification for them well for the commanders the infantry 

unnecessary discuss here the numerous deviations detail from this 
theory which have been put forward different writers. 
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‘and cavalry forces. this time also assigned the institution the 


Council Four Hundred and the classification the citizens according 
the amount their property into Pentacosiomedimni, Hippeis, and 
Zeugitae, classification which previous authorities asserted first began 
with Solon’s legislation. 

When much Solon’s legislation anticipated, might seem 
that Solon reviser the constitution was hardly wanted. But 
apparently Draco, recasting the constitution, did not take any steps 
improve the position the oppressed and impoverished masses. his 
legislation they obtained the political power which was only natural 
they should use their own interests the oligarchy had previously 
used for theirs. The result was confusion worse confounded, and 
last consent both parties Solon called mediator, with full 
powers make changes the constitution. him belongs the recon- 
ciliation the various classes the state. This, are told, Solon 
considered his special achievement for the common weal, and his claim 
was universally admitted. 

The nature the Seisachtheia, relief burdens, which Solon 
brought about Athens, was matter dispute among ancient 
among modern authorities. Androtion ancient times, followed 
several leading authorities the present century—amongst others 
Hermann and Curtius—held that debts were lightened merely lower- 
ing the rate interest and depreciating the coinage. Others have held 
that all debts were swept away, but not all who have done have seen 


that case there was need depreciate the coinage. clear 


from our treatise that the author’s view Solon did abolish all debts, 


public and private, and that the monetary alteration was not 


attempt depreciate the coinage for the purposes great con- 
stitutional reform, but was simply.a change from the the 
standard dictated reasons commercial convenience. Several 


-historians Greece, however, had already reached this conclusion with 


regard the change the values the mina long before this treatise 
was discovered. 

are next introduced the details the constitution which Solon 
enacted. Here are confronted with the difficulty, that there seems 


little left which Solon could legislate. The important constitutional 
which before were attributed him—the property qualifications 


which the population was divided into Pentacosiomedimni, Knights, 
Zeugitae,and Thetes, and the establishment the Council Four Hundred 


-—have been already assigned Draco. somewhat perplexing that 


nevertheless Solon proceeds re-enact all this. The statutes Draco 
are told ceased used, except those regarding murder. Solon had 
been appointed make new constitution, would not difficult 


‘conceive that might have drawn complete code incorporating 


those parts his predecessor’s statutes which considered value, 
and thus again passed them into law under his own name. this 
way, course, easy see that the institution the Council 
Four Hundred and the property qualifications might fairly attri- 


their second founder. But this inconsistent with 


the passage the beginning Chapter which has just 
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where are informed that Draco’s statutes concerning murder, 


-and others, were kept. These would have just much and little 


called legislation Solon the institution the Four 
Hundred, Pentacosiomedimni, and the rest. seems that can loose the 
knot only cutting it. must assume that the passage genuine, 
there was the mind the writer confusion between the political career 
Solon and that Draco. not mere accidental misplacement 
certain number events, for the account the changes made 
Solon expressly said that divided all rateable property into four 
classes just had been divided before. suppose with Mr. 
that the account Draco’s legislation interpo- 
lation, must suppose that this clause also was interpolated the 
same time. Not few reasons can assigned show that the part 
dealing with Draco late interpolation. these not the least impor- 
tant the fact that, notwithstanding the very large number references 
made this work other ancient writers, have absolutely refer- 
ence anywhere else any such constitutional legislation the part 
Draco. statements had been made Plutarch’s copy 
‘Constitution Athens,’ hardly possible believe that should 
not have heard them. 

one important point Solon’s legislation get some valuable 
information, can trusted. This the statement that election 
lot was introduced Solon. 1885 Gilbert wrote his Griechische 


which can undoubtedly longer called question, that the year 
490 the lot means electing officials had not yet been intro- 
duced.’ Chapter this are told that Solon enacted 


‘that officials should chosen lot from number candidates 


selected the tribes, system which with some modification still existed 
the day. 
The further minutiae Solon’s legislation not necessary 


-examine here. are told Chapter that with Solon began the 


democracy. Chapter three specially democratic features Solon’s 
constitution are (1) loans the security the person 
were prohibited; (2) any one might now bring action behalf 
person wronged; (3) appeals the law courts were esta- 
blished. The author grasped very clearly important principle consti- 
tutional When the democracy comes control the voting- 
power, comes control the constitution.’ 

The constitution Solon, Holm says, was worthy the the 
seven wise men Greece. But, like good many other constitutions, its 


practical working was not smooth its theoretical excellence might 


have led one expect. Solon made his laws binding for hundred years, 
and having done retired from the country order not pestered 
with demands for their interpretation. Within five years the dissensions 


the state were again serious that archon could elected. Four 


years later the same difficulty arose again. This was followed Damasias’ 
abortive attempt establish despotism. one cause produced all 
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this confusion, says our author (Chapter 18). was partly the result 
personal rivalry amongst leading members the state, partly dis- 
satisfaction with the change constitution, even greater extent 
with Solon’s most violent measure—the abolition debts. The sufferers 
from this last-mentioned cause were, are told, amongst the supporters 
Pisistratus who, according the usual Greek development, began 
democrat and ended asa despot. Pisistratus are not told much 
that new. There some defect the author’s chronology his career, 
for consistent neither with himself nor with the chronology which 
had been accepted before upon other authority. are told once more the 
curious story Pisistratus’ home-bringing Phya, woman beautiful 
and stately, that the Athenians thought was their own goddess Athene 
and received her with the adoration worthy such superhuman being. 

The curious word which the Greek mind expressed all that 
was bad autocratic government, seems have come the Asiatic 
Greeks from their Persian neighbours, whose most relentless foe from very 
early period was the dreaded Turanian. Such abhorrence had the 
Athenians autocracy that they applied the term tyranny even the 
mild and beneficent rule Pisistratus. Notwithstanding this, they could 
not help looking back his time the real Athenian age gold, and 
the author dwells with considerable appreciation upon the mild and 
generous character the despot who could forgive crusty farmer 
little plain speaking for the sake the joke that underlay the words. 
After stormy morning the sun Pisistratus’ career set last peace. 
died endeared all, aristocrats and democrats alike, for, although 
autocrat, none was more careful observe the laws than avoid 
all assertion special prerogative. 

The history Pisistratus’ successors, Hippias and Hipparchus, was 
partially forgotten confused very early period. Thucydides was 
great pains correct the popular view the matter their government. 
The present author less pains correct Thucydides. Thucy- 
dides’ version which calls the ordinary one con- 
tained statement that Hippias made all those who carried arms the 
Panathenaeic procession which his brother Hipparchus was murdered 
leave them behind, and then detected those wearing secret daggers. This 
statement the present author denies the ground that the carrying 
weapons the procession was introduced later period, valid argu- 
ment enough The account the expulsion from Athens the 
Pisistratids, and how was executed the Spartans, seems 
drawn the author from Herodotus with whose narrative 
Besides the successful assault upon the autocratic power, there was, 
are told, earlier attempt one Cedon, but who was the exact 
date his attempt the author fails tell us. 

With the expulsion the Pisistratids and the accession Clisthenes 
power, come the fifth stage the development the Athenian 
constitution. The account given Clisthenes’ reforms very clear. 
His aim, was known before, was sweep away the old local anti- 
pathies between the men the shore, the highlands, and the plain. The 
deme became the administrative unit, taking the place the naucraria 
which, dating from very ancient period, had been perpetuated under the 
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constitution Solon. One interesting statement given us. The ten 
new tribes were named the Pythian priestess after ten national heroes 
whom she selected from list hundred put before her. Clisthenes him- 
self gave the demes their names when place-names failed him, supplied 
the deficiency with the names persons. The Gilbert and 
others that naucraria consisted two demes receives support from 
this work, and the thirty trittyes which Gilbert rejects institution 
Clisthenes are expressly assigned him. Previous hypotheses which 
assigned Clisthenes the introduction ostracism are confirmed. 
was introduced, are told, order get rid relation the family 
Pisistratus, one Hipparchus Collytus. But the device was long 
before proved effective. Clisthenes’ legislation belongs the year 508 
Hipparchus was not ostracised till twenty years later 488 
This man had hitherto been allowed remain the city had 
taken part the outrages which marked the reign Hippias after 
the affair Harmodius and Aristogiton. Unfortunately, whether through 
the fault author copyist, the chronology someof the events 
mentioned this point irreconcilable with our information from other 
sources, and all probability wrong. After 488 several other 
friends the exiled despots fell under the ostracism rapid succession, 
and presently other persons also began expelled, the first these 
being the father Pericles. 

More interesting, because contains more new matter, the account 
the sixth period Athenian development, the government, aristocratic 
the best sense the term, which was wielded the Areopagus after the 
battle Salamis. The author makes clear that was the presence 
mind the members the Areopagus which saved the state before 
Salamis, the generals having despaired the republic and warned the 
people provide each for his own safety. The mines Maronea were 
discovered about 483 B.c., and Themistocles persuaded his fellow-citizens 
divide the hundred talents profit from these mines among the 
hundred wealthiest men the state. The state received return the 
triremes which carried her warriors the battle Salamis. During 
the period the rule the Areopagus, its two chief statesmen were 
Themistocles and Aristides. The former the author looks upon great 
war minister, the latter the great politician the period. was 
who, 478 according this writer (not 476 previous authorities have 


The passage Photius which Gilbert (i. 143) relies indeed hardly warrants 
seems not only Gilbert but also Boeckh (Staatshaushaltung, 323), Busolt 
(Griech. Gesch. 613), and the writer the article the new edition 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary The gender this hypothesis inexplicable, 
the light the present passage may suppose that some clause containing the 
very simple emendation read and take these the trittyes. Photius” 
whole article very obscure and confused, but the seems think that; 
the was something the same sort the and its officer, the. 
taken the new treatise. 
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held), negotiated the alliance between the Ionians and Athens and who, 
being the most upright man that age, assessed the quota tribute 
which each state was pay. 

With Aristides originates movement which has been customary 
attribute rather Pericles. Aristides, are told, the 
Athenians, their state was increasing power, make themselves 
the masters the league, leave the country and settle the city. The 
surprising statement made that even this early period twenty thousand 
people got their livelihood from the tribute and the taxes. are told 
this writer—as were told before Aristophanes the Wasps 
six thousand jurymen received pay. But there glaring inconsistency. 
This statement made the account the administration Aristides. 
Three chapters later are told that Pericles introduced the payment 
juries. Here, the case Draco and Solon, have the course 
course put this down interpolator but have unerring touch- 
stone detect these interpolations obvious that such extraordinary 
inconsistencies seriously depreciate the value the work.® 

For seventeen years the government the Areopagus lasted. But 
its first days were its best, and was becoming effete before Ephialtes 
dealt its death-blow. 462 this statesman, whom seems 
have fallen the mantle Aristides, for from Plutarch well from our 
author receives the same high character for incorruptibility, withdrew 
nearly all the privileges the Areopagus and divided them among the 
Council Five Hundred, the assembly, and the heliastic courts. The 
curious story told this connexion somewhat confused way the 
share that had overthrowing the Areopagus contradicts 
all that know Themistocles’ history. Hitherto historians have 
argued that Themistocles went away from Athens into exile about 471 B.c. 
and was compelled take refuge Asia, Grote 466 B.c., 
according Busolt perhaps two years earlier. Thus historians are fairly 
unanimous supposing that Themistocles had left Athens about ninc 
years before 462 and had retired from Greece least four years 
before that time. puts the death Themistocles 458 B.c. 

necessary recast our whole chronology the light this new 
treatise? For the facts this part Themistocles’ career have had 
rely hitherto almost entirely Plutarch, Diodorus, and last, but most 
important, few chapters Thucydides (Book 135-8). Unfortu- 
nately, although the order the events fairly certain, their exact dates 
are hard determine. Thucydides tells that Themistocles his flight 
Asia was nearly caught the Athenians who were engaged the 
siege Naxos, which the date can hardly later than Busolt 
has pointed out another statement which leads the same conclusion (ii. 
389). According Plutarch, Themistocles’ friends spread report, 


may argued that the author uses the imperfect thinking 
the growth paid offices gradual process which need not have been complete 
Aristides’ time. really meant this, strange that should have 
mentioned the payment the 6,000 jurymen the first item his list. The list 
itself very heterogeneous one; for example, are paid all 
civilised governments except perhaps Turkey, and even Turkey professes pay. 
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order mislead the Athenians, that had passed over from 
the court Hiero Sicily Hiero died the spring 466 B.c., 
Themistocles’ flight must have been before that date. Considering the 
inconsistencies this part the work, which have been already pointed 
out, seems unnecessary accept the statements the new author pre- 
ference those better known authorities. Here least the blame 
cannot laid upon the copyist, for have the statement quoted the 
author the argument Isocrates’ Areopagiticus the authority 
Aristotle’s that Themistocles was the cause the Areopagus ceas- 
ing judge all manner causes. Hence the blame for inaccuracy must 
rest upon the author, whether Aristotle another. 

The changes begun Aristides and culminating the overthrow 
the Areopagus Ephialtes are regarded the author the seventh 
the eleven stages which marks the Athenian constitution. There 
further change serious enough described new departure 
till the revolution the Four Hundred This seventh constitu- 
tion has longer period decay than most. Its highest point reached 
462; survives that date for over fifty years. Five years after the 
death Ephialtes, the archonship, which had hitherto been confined the 
Pentacosiomedimni and Knights, was opened the Zeugitae. theory 
lower rank citizens any period could hold the office, but 
matter fact Thetes did hold the office occasionally, although the 
author’s time candidate for office asked what rank belonged 
would think describing himself one the Thetes (Chap. 7). This 
period seems have been busy legislation. 453 the thirty justices 
who went circuit through Attica, and tried petty cases where the 
damages claimed did not exceed ten drachmas, were reinstituted—they had 
been originally established Pisistratus—and 451 B.c. Pericles, who 
was this time leading statesman, carried the bill which limited the 
franchise genuine Athenians both the father’s and the mother’s side, 
statute which one day would have relaxed his own behalf. 

The author looks with special favour upon Pericles, whom charges 
with making changes the constitution from motives self-interest. 
was Pericles who gave the democracy confidence take affairs into its 
own hands developing the greatness Athens sea. was Pericles 
who, unable cope wealth with Cimon whose riches were royal 

greatness, used the coffers the state supply the deficiency his own 
purse, and introduced the payment juries. But the writer, although 
seems not attach much importance Pericles’ statesmanship 
done Thucydides, admits that, long Pericles lived, things 
Athens went fairly well. With Cleon came the deluge. The language 
employed regarding the famous demagogue almost severe that 
Thucydides. was Cleon who first introduced the vulgarity loud and 
foul-mouthed abuse the platform, and was mainly responsible for the 
corruption the democracy. the character the 
leads the author name the principal holders that office, 
office can called, and the same time the aristocrats who headed 
the opposition these popular leaders. Solon, Pisistratus, Clisthenes, 
Xanthippus the father Pericles, Themistocles, Aristides, Ephialtes, 
Pericles, Cleon, Cleophon, and Callicrates Paeania were the popular 
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leaders between 594 and 411 The last three showed, the writer feels, 
mighty falling off from the distinguished men who preceded them. 
curious that amongst the popular leaders the decadence there 
mention Hyperbolus, Thucydides’ opinion pestilent character 
78). The list aristocratic leaders much 
shorter. begins with Miltiades who followed turn Cimon, 
(the son Melesias), Nicias, and Theramenes. The sym- 
pathies the author are all with the aristocratic leaders. Theramenes 
admits disputed character history, but the times which 
lived were times storm and stress. 

The revolution the Four Hundred described considerable length. 
this period possess already full and careful account the eighth 
book Thucydides, from the pen one who, though not actually present 
Athens during the revolution, was any rate not merely contempo- 
rary, but also friend the principal actors the side the oligarchs 
and thoroughly conversant with their designs. The account our new 
authority cannot said satisfactory. does not all respects 
agree with Thucydides, and yet, here and there, seems postulate 
knowledge his account the part the reader. have already seen 
that the author seems have written with Thucydides before him and 
occasion pains correct Thucydides’ version historical facts. 
other hypothesis one curious passage explicable. the 
passage question are told (Chapter 80) that the hundred com- 
missioners are divide themselves and the others exactly possible 
into four equal parts. The phrase and the others seems explicable only 
Mr. Kenyon takes it, the three hundred members who were co-opted 
the first But this co-optation there mention the 
text. Here least seem have deal with authority more 
digesting the facts which takes from his predecessors than 
even Diodorus Siculus himself. 

This the only serious difficulty this passage. Chapter 80, and 
again Chapter 32, are told that the select five thousand with whom, 
according the oligarchs made such excellent make-believe, 
although such body had ever been called into being, actually did exist, 
and that they chose hundred commissioners from their own number 
revise the constitution. far good. But how this reconcilable 
with the statement made almost immediately afterwards Chapter 82, that 
the five thousand never had anything but nominal existence 
Even adopt the suggestion Mr. Kenyon that the five 
thousand first mentioned was vague number acting till the list could 
properly drawn up, cannot acquit the author obscurity state- 
ment which saved from self-contradiction only forcibly 
straining the actual words. 

There seem other mistakes interpolations this passage, the 
result being that the whole narrative this point one the most diffi- 
cult parts the book, consistent neither with the other important 
authority for the period, nor with itself. And the undoubted 


Kaibel and Kiessling translate this, however: Zugleich sind auch die 
Biirger einer dieser vier Abtheilungen zuzuweisen.’ 
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culties interpretation there are added parts difficulties the text, 
these perhaps proceeding from the scribe this part the papyrus whose 
writing here and there corrected another hand. 

Such the account preserved the eighth modification the 
Athenian constitution. the ninth—the restoration the previous 
constitution after the revolution had come end—there was but little 
apparently record. historian Athens could pass unnoticed the 
unjust and illegal condemnation the generals after the battle 
Arginusae. All the ten were condemned, are told, the author, but 
two them were not present the battle, hard believe that the 
Athenians were reckless condemn men absolutely innocent. 
evident, however, that the aristocratic authorities whom the writer 
relied meant insinuate this charge against the democracy. From the 
same source, doubt, comes the statement that the Athenians were pre- 
vented from coming terms with the Spartans after Arginusae the 
Cleophon, who came before them drunk and wearing 
his breastplate, and dissuaded them negotiation unless the Lacedae- 
monians dropped all claims any cities under their control. The only 
previous authority for these negotiations was the scholiast the last verse 
the Frogs’ Aristophanes. There record them elsewhere, but 
this time have lost the guidance Thucydides, and have depend 
the maligna which can obtained from Xenophon and Diodorus. 
the scanty authority for the statement, Grote (Ch. note 
refused believe it. The statement the text also disputed one 
the Dutch Hartman—who will have that the remark 
about Cleophon’s breastplate slang phrase, from some 
and only meaning that was drunk. 

The account the last great revolutionary movement Athens also 
defective. The establishment the thirty narrated here 
quite consistent with what know from other how they showed 
studied moderation the beginning, and how they proved themselves 
terror evil doers, and praise unto them that did well. But the story 
the murder Theramenes (Chapter 37) tame compared with the 
account given Xenophon that event. Dulness proof 
historical inaccuracy, but the statements made the new authority regard- 
ing the relation the Spartans the trial and execution Theramenes 
cannot made coincide with our information from other sources. Our 
other authorities had led suppose that Callibius, the Spartan harmost, 
had already been for some time the Acropolis when the quarrel between 
Theramenes and Critias took place. seems absurd suppose that 
Critias and his friends thought necessary send embassy 
Sparta vilify the character the dead Theramenes, and after their 
principal opponent was removed, Spartan aid, may supposed, was 
less necessary than before. Hence probability all the side our 
previous authorities. After this unnecessary dwell upon the diffi- 
culties the chronology the following period till the final constitution 
was established the archonship Eucleides, the only change between 
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403 B.c. and his own time according the writer being that power 
passed more and more into the hands the 

this point the properly historical part the narrative closes. The 
remainder the book devoted, has been said, account the 
constitution thus established 403 interest this part 
more purely antiquarian. This part, too, has been quoted and excerpted 
all succeeding writers such extent that the amount new infor- 
mation gleaned from not large. 

with the estimate formed the first part that the value this 
treatise historical document must stand fall. attempt has 
been made test its merits taking the points the author’s own 
order and gauging them such standards—imperfect 
possible for apply. The verdict thus obtained not specially 
favourable. many stages have seen reason hesitate, some 
have been compelled altogether refuse assent. 

Even after this somewhat unfavourable judgment the historical 
value the treatise not possible say that Aristotle was not the 
author. are bound remember that ‘aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus.’ hard believe that the man who all ancient 
writers, with the possible exception Polybius and Thucydides, had the 
strongest conception the value history truth for its own sake, 
should have been, even his weaker moments, the author treatise 
where there much confused, much demonstrably 
polation and corruption the text will explain much; they will not 
explain all. will long before the last word this subject has been 
said, and meantime historians Athens must treat the statements 
this author, Aristotle disciple, with that reserve which science 
shows towards unproved hypotheses. Here anywhere well 

only remains acknowledge the great help which has been 
derived from Mr. Kenyon’s text and translation toiling through the 
historical questions which are raised the treatise. Where the editor 
does much lighten labour, the labour itself becomes pleasure. 


Feste Romane. (Milan: Hoepli. 1891.) 


attempt describe, for unlearned readers, the yearly round 
the festivals and rites old Rome, omitting all which are known have 
origin. There certain charm about the book, due not 
only its language, which fresh and little quaint, nor its illustra- 
tions, some which are extremely good. dedicated Roman 
maiden to-day, and feigns addressed Roman maiden the 
age Cicero Augustus reading it, walking Roman streets, 
one cannot help feeling that the old Rome and the new are not wholly 
different, and that Ovid’s Fasti’ must come home Roman citizen 
to-day with force which English schoolboy can ever hope realise. 
this there certain value which amount erudition could have 
increased. The author has skilfully avoided all controversy disputed 
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and would unfair criticise such explanations rites 
has admitted. For the most part seems follow Preller’s Rémische 
Mythologie,’ and for his purpose there could better guide. might 
wish for more reference customs still surviving, and for 
some more general explanation the order and meaning the old 
Roman folk-calendar for even the second part the L’Anno delle 
Feste Campestre’ (which, oddly enough, the Roman maiden advised 
not read), does not far supply these wants. book bad 
introduction study the religion the Romans its early stages. 
would have been still better more the illustrations had been taken 
from antiques, and descriptive list them had been appended. 
Professor Bonghi has allowed Ovid considerable share telling the 
story, might fairly have also allowed the monuments his city 
larger share helping Ovid out. Fow 


Sallusti Crispi Historiarum Reliquiae. Fasc. Prolegomena. 
Ed. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1891.) 


THE nature and scope Sallust’s Histories, the credit which they evi- 
dently enjoyed with later historians, and the character the actual 
fragments which have come down alike point the conclusion that 
this work, the author’s latest, and, Herr Maurenbrecher shows, 
unfinished his death, had far higher historical value than 
the Catiline’ the Jugurtha.’ is, therefore, unfortunate that, with 
the exception few letters and speeches, certainly the least valuable 
part the work, only number isolated fragments have been 
preserved. However 1886 not unimportant addition was made 
this fragmentary knowledge the discovery Orleans Dr. Hauler 
palimpsest containing two fragments, the longer which com- 
prises, besides the already known letter Pompeius the Senate, 
fair amount new These additions have been incorporated 
Dr. Krueger the third edition (1887) Jordan’s text Sallust, but 
the complete edition the Histories,’ which Jordan was preparing, was 
frustrated his untimely death (Nov. 1886). Thus there has been 
new edition since the admirable one Kritz (2nd ed. 1856) and 
that Dietsch (1859). The book before the first instalment 
attempt supply what, view the new material, may said have 
become legitimate want. 

This instalment, being concerned solely with historica questions, calls 
for special notice these pages. consists chiefly careful examina- 
tion the testimony the other ancient authorities who deal with the 
same topics the Histories.’ may said that the slippery path 
the der Herr Maurenbrecher treads with commendable 
care and discretion, and contrives, the whole, preserve his balance, 
especially good the authorities for the gladiatorial war. 
does not seem prove his point that both Appian and Plutarch 
made use Sallust first hand their account Sertorius (p. 33). 
Their information may have been equally well derived second hand 


See Wiener Studien, ix. 25-50 
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from some Greek writer, such Strabo. the whole rather 
hard Appian, who is, doubt, often abominably careless, 
possesses far more insight than either Plutarch 

few points chronology must join issue with Herr Mauren- 
brecher. The arguments which uses prove that Pompeius did not 
arrive Spain till the spring are not objects 
that the praeliwm pabulatorium which Pompeius fought immediately 
his arrival could not have taken place winter. This true, but 
Pompeius might quite well have reached Spain the autumn 77, 
which doubtless did. part the same argument that Herr 
Maurenbrecher assigns the Vatican fragment Livy winter 
76-75 (p. 25), instead of, Mommsen does, that and his 
reasons are equally His view (p. 41) that Crassus was 
not appointed the command the gladiatorial war till rests mainly 
the supposition that Pompeius did not return from Spain till about 
November that year. Even this were so, Spartacus would have had 
wait long time for snowy night South Italy November. But, 
matter fact, Pompeius returned the spring early summer. 

Herr Maurenbrecher’s chronology for the third Mithradatic war 
incorrect (p. 47). The actual operations the war began (not 74) 
besieged Amisus during the winter 72-71 
advanced against Cabira the same winter, and the battle was fought 
the spring summer 71. The following winter (not the whole year 70) 
was spent the province Asia; Heraclea was captured the summer 
Cotta, Sinope the autumn Lucullus person (see Reinach, 
Mithridate Eupator,’ pp. 348-352, where chronology clearly 
dated the evidence the 

the last page (82) Herr points out that the law 
Sulla (there was certainly law the subject, and even doubtful, 


according Professor Pelham, whether the practice had not been gradually 


growing.up before Sulla) that consuls and praetors should Rome 
during their year office was some cases departed from during the 
years 78-67. But the first instance gives, that Lucullus and Cotta, 
now known have been exception the rule; and the other two, 
namely the appointment Curio Macedonia, and that 
Lucullus Thrace, which must stand or. fall together, are very 
doubtful. ARTHUR 


Boethius: Essay. Fraser (Edinburgh: 
Blackwood and 1891.) 


book development the essay which won the Hulsean prize 
Cambridge December 1888. The author appears have read every 
recent German monograph the subject the author the 
Consolatione Philosophiae,’ and his sixth chapter some ancient trans- 
lations that work triumph industrious research, worthy, 
me, put beside the best German work this kind. 

There are two questions which will naturally asked any book 
dealing with the life and writings Boethius: (1) Which view does the 
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author take his authorship the theological treatises; and (2) 
what does say the right.or wrong his condemnation 

(1) Mr. Stewart will not allow much Anecdoton Holderi’ 
reference this controversy some recent enquirers, especially Usener. 
that puts the authenticity the beyond the range doubt. 
The handwriting not earlier than the tenth date the 
supposed partly based upon conjecture, however plausible 
the Latin too bad the praises Cassiodorus are too loudly sung 
for the words, that writer From this last conclusion 
must express words were too high-flown for Cassiodorus 
use when the delightful opportunity arose for praising Cassiodorus. 
Still, though Mr. Stewart does not consider the have 
settled the matter without appeal, infer that thinks more probable 
than not that four out the five tracts are really the work Boethius. 
The fourth, Fide common with most other enquirers 
rejects. agrees with Mr. Gore (Bampton Lectures, 259) highly 
eommending the fifth tract, ‘Liber contra Eutychen Nestorium,’ 
which the opposite heresies Monophysitism and Nestorianism are made 
battle with each other and the Via Media’ Chalcedon esta- 
blished the ruins both. 

the celebrated trial, Mr. Stewart says that could 
longer honestly say that agreed with the explanation’ given the 
writer this notice. such difficult case, wonder the 
jurors cannot agree, but own that these words led expect 
wider divergence between than the essay discloses. not 
think that Mr. Stewart doubts that Boethius was engaged some sort 
correspondence negotiation with Constantinople, which was hardly 
consistent with entire loyalty Theodoric. say this not necessarily 
impute any blanie Boethius, except far may have led 
Theodoric believe that was his devoted follower. The times were 
difficult as.the period from 1688 1746 English history, 
when which pretender was, and which was king,’ was easy matter 
decide. myself adherent Theodoric, and believe that the 
order things which established might have had fair chance, 
would have been infinitely better for Italy and the world. But 
patriotic Roman, with memories the great republic and the great 
empire stirring breast, was not bound see recognise this 
and can well believe that Boethius felt that duty Rome called upon 
him not the yoke the barbarian day longer than was 
absolutely necessary, True loyalty, may have felt, could only 
shown the man who bore the title Roman Augustus, though was 
Macedonian peasant, and had never set foot Italy. the same 
time, Boethius was actually conspiring for the overthrow Theodoric’s 
dynasty, that king was surely justified the law self-preservation (as 
understood most ages and countries the world, not precisely 
England the present day) shutting him prison, and finally 
putting him death, though certainly not using the tortures which the 

Stewart unwilling brand Boethius liar with his last 
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breath,’ and therefore insists that must accept his statement that 
Opilio, one his accusers, ‘had been ordered into exile royal 
decree account his countless and various crimes.’ The only reason 
for withholding credence from this statement the very strong language 
eulogy which Cassiodorus employs about this same Opilio. not 
consider official like Cassiodorus first-rate witness, and 
too, unwilling attribute absolute falsehood Boethius; but when 
satisfactory conclusion. Only our modern party-politics give hint 
possible solution. When one sees the strange things which good 
men and true both sides the house will say and believe one 
another, where only office the prize battle, can not imagine the 
yet more distorting effect political strife the vision those statesmen 
the sixth century, whose fortune and liberty, and even life itself, hung 
the issue the conflict. 

When was discussing the question the trial could have wished 
that Mr. Stewart would have given his explanation those puzzling 
charges against Boethius, staining his conscience with sacrilege and 
seeking the assistance the foulest and vilest spirits,’ which are, 
mind, the darkest part the whole mystery. But, notwithstanding 
slight difference opinion between some points, venture 
express gratitude Mr. Stewart for the obligation under which 
has laid all students the history the Ostrogothic kingdom this 
admirable and conscientious piece work, and the same time 
express hope that may the means reviving general interest 
man and book once very widely known and now fallen into unmerited 
oblivion. 


Die des deutschen Von 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1890.) 


begins with the remark that last the veil being lifted 
which has hitherto concealed the beginnings municipal constitutional 
history. The recent works von Below have, declares, finally 
disproved the theory that the municipal constitution grew out the 
manor Richard without realising the importance what 
was doing, has furnished with the proof the identity town law 
and market law; and Aloys Schulte, with the aid newly discovered 
document from Radolfzell, has traced the growth the town constitution 
from market privileges. Taking all this for granted, Professor Sohm 
addresses himself the still prior and unanswered question the origin 
the market privileges themselves; and solve this problem the 
purpose the essay. most would seem enough say that 
certain groups persons had such and such privileges because their 
lords chose grant them; but Professor Sohm has much more subtle 
way explaining it, and one which does possibly indicate factor the 
development, even was not the sole determining cause, would 
have believe. that the towns (according him their capacity 
perpetual markets) were placed under the king’s special ‘peace; and 
that the special punishment which this involved for offences committed 
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within the town limits, together with the correlative right asylum 
for offences committed outside, led the creation special tribunal 
and special magistracy. This certainly suggestion worth con- 
sidering: England, for example, may throw some light 
the ‘grid pet man the laws Ethelred.' 
But Professor Sohm not satisfied without going still further, and 
seeking explain how the towns came have this and here 
his historical construction becomes artificial and improbable. The king 
alone could permit perpetual market created the symbol the 

market Weichbild, the Roland pillar market cross, which had 
connexion with the Christian cross and was probably derived from the 
royal banner’ (p. 28): the Weichbild was the same time the symbol 
that the king had technically taken possession the spot, and that legally 
was ever present. Thus, then, the affairs the market fell within the 
same ‘peace’ they had been transacted the fortress 
his neighbourhood, because technically the market was the king’s fortress, 
and his presence never departed from it. 

legal theory like this would surely have been too farfetched and 

transparent have much influence even the middle ages. Certainly 
Professor Sohm, among all his citations, does not offer single one 
which connects the the town emblem, with the idea the 
perpetual presence. The only passage which can any way 
regarded this light really tells against it. The Magdeburg 
Rechtsbuch represents the merchants asking the king under what law 
they should whereupon the king granted them that they should 
the same recht (law, rights) had daily his court’ (p. 29). 
The very fact that the town law compared the court law proves that 
was not, the eyes contemporaries, the court law itself. That docu- 
ment goes say that the symbol new town and market the 
setting cross the market place, that men may see that the 
will that weichbild-recht should there for ever established.’ 
This would have been the natural place say ‘that men may see that 
the king dwells among you,’ that had been what they thought. 

may, think, sure this: that when arrive satis- 

factory explanation the growth medieval institutions, will 
based, not elaborate interpretation three four phrases, but 
the unmistakable teaching the whole current our documentary evi- 
dence; and also that cannot hope for intelligible history, either 
law constitutions, unless can form ourselves some sort 
picture the daily life the men who lived under the law that 
say, that history must remain unreal long unaided 
economic history. ASHLEY. 


Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Vol. Instructione Liber. 
under the direction the Master the Rolls. 1891.) 


AFTER long interval the works Giraldus Cambrensis are last com- 
pleted the Rolls Series. Distinguished scholars have turn undertaken 
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portions the editing, and now Mr. Warner proves himself not unworthy 
follow the steps Mr. Brewer, Mr. Dimock, and Mr. Freeman. 
was high time that the Princes’ should published cor- 
rectly and completely. found only single manuscript the British 
Museum Cotton, Julius, xiii.) ‘Extracts appeared Bouquet, 
vol. and Mr. Brewer edited the second and third books for the 
Anglia Christiana Society 1846. Mr. Stevenson translated the latter 
edition 1858 Church Historians England,’ vol. part this 
amounted little more than publication the illustrations with which 
Giraldus adorned his theory government. The theory itself now for 
the first time the hands historical students. The first book the 
‘Instruction,’ which the political philosophy the writer summed 
up, worthy attentive may appear first sight 


quotations; but much more than this: there method even 
the most pedantic prolixities the combative archdeacon. clear, 
trenchant, courageous indictment the leaders the time, both church 
and state, formally issued the world, first, the very height the evils 
which attacked, and, again, the end long life and after the failure 
the hopes which the author seems have based the French invasion 
1216. Quis enim hodie princeps, qui non indultam desuper potestatem 
omnes animi motus, omnem carnis libitum luxum, omnem 
pravae tyrannidis atrocitatem, indifferenter extendat, et, tanquam quic- 
quid libet liceat, velut aequis ambulantia passibus posse pariter velle 
non metiatur The man who wrote, not sermon, but political 
treatise, many passages strong this had lack boldness. 
needed courage throw stones negligent and worldly prelates— 
Quis hodie praelatus, qui canonicam illam pastoralis viri descriptionem 
vel paucis adimpleat was common recreation ecclesiastical 
satirists, and little did the bishops mind it. But needed much more 
boldness and much clearer vision point out how far the kings the 
twelfth century had departed from the Christian ideal kingship. This, 
brief, what Giraldus does. begins with essay the character 
‘the prince,’ which contrasting almost every 
page with Machiavelli. have space for such comparison here, 
but may remarked how differences between the two 
are the result the political the time and not merely 
divergent moral outlook. Justice the basis which Giraldus lays 
the foundations society. justice,’ says, which neverthe- 
less heaven-born, binds together human society and felloyship.’ 

This essay his ‘Distinctio prima,’ and followed two other 
Distinctiones are merely the historical illustrations veritable 
chronique scandaleuse) the previous principle. unnecessary say 
that here, his other books, the invaluable for social 
history. Take, for instance, his references the graduated scale 
punishments France (p. 87) and Aaron Lincoln (pp. 188, 185), the 
and explanations secular and ecclesiastical offices (pp. 
and the indignant passage the custom wreckage The 
book also contains interesting autobiographical passages, such the inci- 
dent his student life Paris (p. 292) and his interview with Henry 
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the time the visit Heraclius (p. 207). the last days Henry 
there much here which absolutely essential complement the 
‘Vita Galfridi fit ending the moral which 
Giraldus has his mind the reckless Richard and the vile 
and treacherous John pale before the colossal enormity their father 
here drawn—a picture unrelieved blackness, life ending meetly 
tragedy grim horror, continued even after death. Mr. Warner 
insists that the portrait Henry thoroughly one-sided, and modern 
historians appear agree with him, but believe that had fully 
grasped the extent the king’s unbridled wickedness should not have 
seek, now have, for satisfactory explanation many incidents 
his reign. Sine causa populus iste nequam maledicit. caetero 
vero non sine causa, redire valuero, maledicet, said 
Margaret Bohun (p. and the saying more significant than 
some would allow. 

Mr. Warner has wisely omitted many the quotations the first 
part. might even have gone further. Much the work repeated, 
with curious alterations, from the and and that 
particularly the miraculous and visionary episodes; but there are 
important additions this connexion which should not passed by, 
the revelation Roger Estreby (pp. 183, sqq.). The chief point 
Mr. Warner’s interesting preface his conclusion the issues 
the book. contradiction Mr. Brewer decides that there were not 
two editions the whole, but only the Prima Distinctio,’ the second 
edition appearing with the second and third parts 1217. Mr. Warner 
towards fuller knowledge the keenest observer, not professed satirist 
like Nigellus Walter Map, who recorded, from long personal 
observation, his impressions the greatest the Angevin house. 


Published under the direction the Master the Rolls, 
1890.) 


object which Mr. Arnold proposes the volume now before us— 
namely, bring together the varied materials which illustrate the history 
the great Abbey St. Edmund—is one deserving hearty commenda- 
tion. The work has already been done greater less degree for St. 
Alban’s and for some other monastic houses, and all students English 
history, whether ecclesiastical social, would glad see the same 
service rendered each the greater abbeys least. But while 
have nothing but commendation for the object which Mr. Arnold 
has had view regret that cannot give the same praise 
the manner which has executed his work editor. would 
particular direct his attention the general preface the series which 
prefixed the present, all other volumes the collection, which 
laid down ‘that notes should added except such were illus- 
trative the various From this rule Mr. Arnold has thought 
fit depart, and consequence get such notes those pp. 
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86, 40, (particularly trivial), 56, 61, 62, 84, more quite 
trivial notes), and throughout the whole work. Now the publication 
fully annotated edition medieval historical documents is, doubt, 
occasion valuable piece work. But must strongly protest 
against the insertion such notes these the present series. They 
are for the most part quite unnecessary for the assistance professed 
scholars, and are, unfortunately, too often character which would 
positively misleading the inexperienced student. Some Mr. 
statements have already been the subject controversy the Academy 
and Saturday Review. that controversy not now wish refer, 
except state that Mr. Arnold’s position with regard the parentage 
Archbishop Geoffrey and William Longsword appears quite untenable. 
Unfortunately the presence such notes, apart from their positively 
mischievous character, cannot but far impair confidence both 
the editor and the series. happens the present case Mr. 
Arnold’s own preface does not appear have been sufficiently revised 
whilst passing through the press. For instance, the reference the note 
xxx should the Annales Ricardi Secundi’ the volume 
styled Trokelowe, Blaneforde (Blaneforde was not the author the 
Annales’ any more than the Opus pp. xliii and 
the pope Abbot Samson’s time was not Alexander II, but Alexander III. 
Again, does Mr. Arnold think correct speak grand church 
cathedral-like its proportions’ (p. The reference the schools 
Oxford 1155 also assumes very doubtful point (p. For infor- 
mation Osbert Clare (pp. and lvi) reference should have been 
made the full notice the ‘Dictionary National Biography 
(x. even Wright’s Britannica Litteraria,’ 
History.’ 

may useful state that the volume contains: (1) ‘Passio 
Sancti Edmundi,’ Abbo (2) ‘De miraculis Sancti 
Herman the (8) ‘De Infantia Sancti Eadmundi,’ 
Gaufridus Fontibus; (4) ‘De miraculis Sancti Edmundi,’ Abbot 
(5) Joceline Brakelond’s chronicle and, lastly, appendix 
extracts relating St. Edmund’s, the most interesting which are 
taken from the Bodleian manuscripts 240 and 297, the latter being 


Select Civil Pleas heard before the Justices the Bench and the Justices 
(Publications the Selden Society. III. 1890.) 


THESE pleas are, for the most part, concerned with land. The great 
invasion feudal privileges made Henry the. institution pos- 
sessory assizes seen have proved successful. these pages may 
observed work the early forms civil remedy known our own day. 
students the history English law the constitution and 
tions the jury, disclosed these records, are especially attractive. 
case 179, heard York, occurs instance which, despite Forsyth’s 


affirmation the contrary, the jury, like the sectatores the 
manorial courts, exercise what would now regarded the prerogative 
the judge. true that they preface their return with the formula, 
The jurors say that they will speak the truth the matter, and the truth 
the matter being heard, let the justices judge.’ But they decide that 
The land litigation the legal right (jus) the plaintiff, the defend- 
ant being actually possession. expressly stated that this question 
law put them clearly the judge. The facts which was 
based were also found them, and they proceed assess the damages. 
The frequent cases attaint juries mark the difference between the 
medieval and modern conceptions their relation the facts dispute. 
far from being, the modern doctrine, ignorant them save 
the sworn evidence the trial, the recognitors assize were selected 
from among those likely conversant with them, even second hand. 
They represented the neighbourhood upon whom litigant 
‘puts (case 59). wrongful verdict was therefore, the eye 
the verdict against the evidence known the jury, and 
perjury. afforded ground for new trial bya select jury twenty-four 
knights, presumably superior the prejudices the common jury. 
Forsyth not quite accurately represents the attaint have been inci- 
dental consequence the new trial. But the form the writ summons 
given Bracton justifies the language case 216: Robert offers the 
king forty shillings have the oath twenty-four knights convict 
the jurors.’ case 226 jury confesses itself guilty perjury when 
confronted with the record the court the city This 
presumed cognisance the the justification the infliction 
fine, case 241, dissentient juryman. See also case 256. 

The mode trial per sectam not mentioned Glanville, and 
some have inferred that was unknown him. Now Glanville died 
1190, and this volume gives us, though infrequently, examples 
this form trial. was probably, therefore, older than twelve years. 
Forsyth appears unable distinguish the proceeding from compurgation, 
which obviously akin. But case 187 illustrates the difference 
between the two. Bishop Stubbs and Mr. Bigelow have shown, com- 
purgators swore the credibility their principal. this case the 
plaintiff makes statement fact offer surrender the de- 
fendant two charters, inde producit sectam quae hoc 
The notable part this procedure that, instead being 
called upon produce secta, the medial judgment, adopt Mr. 
Bigelow’s expression, was Let her defendant] defend herself twelve- 
handed,’ i.e. with eleven, or, some authorities think, twelve com- 
purgators. This involves modification Forsyth’s dictum that 
was opposed ‘secta.’ The fact that the procedure known the 
production secta was occasion met the procedure compurga- 
tion, which, after all,it was form. According Forsyth, the earliest 
notice special jury found 1450; but case 253 antedates 
this example 248 years: ‘And because all the recognitors are poor 
men, let them removed.’ fresh jury ‘lawful knights and other 
proved and discreet men’ vhen substituted. 

few interesting notices villenage occur. The superior privileges 
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villeins upon ancient demesne, and the extent which they affected 
the conditions villenage general, are well known. stated 
Britton, these privileges followed the land into private 
remarkable example 123, where the question freehold owner- 
ship land ancient demesne decided jury villeins the 
exclusion the grand assize, and this although villeins rule were 
excluded from juries the king’s courts. See case 221. Reference 
should here have been made Britton. The need for one the provi- 
sions the Great Charter becomes apparent when read, case 
230, Lincolnshire pleas being heard Coventry. curious find 
usury, while strictly forbidden law, allowed facto the king’s 
courts, debt 86s. 4d. being made payable instalments extending 
over six months and amounting all 53s. 4d. (case 174). Here 
references ‘Le Myrrour’ and the Scaccario’ would 
have been point. 

The editor calls attention alleged examples gavelkind counties 
where, says, was not known exist, Rutlard (case 61). 
Another example Norfolk (case 6). apparently forgets that 
Somner, who quotes Bracton showing that the incident being partibilis 
does not prove land gavelkind, expressly denies that gavelkind 
exists England out Kent. Case fact, which Baildon 
notes curious,’ makes for Somner’s contention, and may compared 
with the Kentish case 157, where gavelkind mentioned nomine. 
Upon terra partibilis, socage, and gavelkind reference should certainly 
have been made Glanville and Bracton. There are many cases which 
deserve comment, either the introduction, appendix notes. 
Such ‘are, for example, the jurisdiction the courts Templars 
284); the disabilities attaching leprosy (case 157) within the 
(case 1), which two instances the reader might have been 
referred Britton and Glanville respectively; ‘to put pledges’ 
160); the relation the assisa the (ep. case 219 with 
Forsyth, the history hired championship (case 32) usury and 
the law courts (case 174), &c. hoped that future occasion 
the editor will see his way follow the admirable example Professor 
Maitland this There all the difference thé world between 
the publication selection pleas and that year-book. The 
former presumably for the instruction students, who look 
editor draw attention the salient points and their significance. This 
the introduction appears recognise, but lamentably meagre. 
few blunders occur the translation. William has one knight’s fee 
behalf (ex parte) that girl’ does not convey the sense (case 108) 
228) does not mean goes.’ Why Russel (case 44) reproduced 
and did the vulgarism Sybil’ for Sibilla (case 189) exist 
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Cartularium der Abdij Mariénweerd. door JAMES 
(The Hague: Nijhoff. 1890.) 

Registers Rekeningen van het Bisdom Utrecht, 
Uitgegeven door Fz. 2vol. (Werken van het Historisch 
Genootschap gevestigd Utrecht, N.S., LIV.) (The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 1889-1891.) 

Bullarium Traiectense. Romanorum Pontificum Diplomata quotquot olim 
usque Urbanum Papam (an. 1378) veterem Episcopatum 
Traiectensem destinata reperiuntur auspiciis Societatis 
Historicae Rheno-Traiectinae edidit Brom, 
(The Hague: Nijhoff. 1891.) 

Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae. 
Verzameling van Stukken betreffende Pauselijke Bisschoppelijke 
Inquisitie Nederlanden. Uitgegeven door Dr. 
zijne Leerlingen. deel, 1025-1520. (Gent: Vuylsteke. 
1889.) 


chartulary the abbey St. Mary Insula, Marienweerd, 
Guelders, preserved manuscript Brussels. extends from 
1129 1347, and was written about the middle the fourteenth century, 
though some documents have been inserted later. Mr. Fremery 
presents careful and scholarly edition the volume; 
has made convenient for consultation means summary descrip- 
tions prefixed each document, and has illustrated notes, chiefly 
persons and places, which are valuable far they go, but are much too 
few. Those which are already published elsewhere merely calendars 
with reference and, where necessary, collation. has wisely 
arranged the documents chronological order, but the same time 
gives concordance with the order the manuscript. His indices 
persons and places are full and accurate, but wish had supplied 
also index the Dutch words occurring the Latin documents 
aggeres qui vulgo zidwenden dicuntur, No. 71; gurgitem vulgariter 
dictum Wijl, No. 200. also unfortunate for those who not possess 
minute maps Holland that sort account furnished the 
territorial distribution the possessions the abbey. Mr. Fremery 
gives, true, facsimile sixteenth-century map the immediate 
neighbourhood, but only working through the chartulary for 
oneself that one gets any idea the wide extent the abbey lands. The 
abbey, which belonged the Praemonstratensian order regular canons, 
lay the Betuwe, tract country between the Lek and the Waal, 
some twelve miles Utrecht, which diocese naturally 
belonged. But documents and contain privileges granted the 
bishop Liége respect certain farm called Pisla. note 
informs that this was apparently Mill, but not until reach 
document learn distinctly that Mill belonged the diocese 
Liége. was, fact, the land Cuyk, the modern province 
North Brabant. must fairness add that afterwards found the 
information required for the identification the place the index, but it’ 
would have been far more convenient the editor had given also, not 
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map, least table, arranged under the ecclesiastical and civil 
divisions, the scattered possessions the abbey. ran not only 
into the diocese Liége, but also into that Cologne, and abbey 
even held patronage far away the county Arnsberg (document 16). 
Eastward was given Gravenzande, beyond Delft que vocatur 
Arenam, sive vulgariter Zande, document 58), which towards the middle 
the thirteenth century bad just been reclaimed—a mari novo 
extractam antiquis temporibus usque nunc excultam 
(document 62). But the bulk its property lay the Betuwe, the land 
Cuyk the south, the district about Zalt-Bommel. 

The chartulary contains 555 articles, not only grants, sales, &c., 
the abbey, and confirmations the pope the bishop, but also the 
title-deeds property which afterwards passed it. thus illustrates 
the history the forms land conveyance other than spiritual hands. 
Grants the abbey are made out the earlier charters ‘to the church,’ 
‘to the abbat and convent St. Mary.’ From the middle the 
thirteenth century the form often changes ‘the abbat and convent 
the monastery St. Mary (thus 1260 monasterii, document 
1298 cenobii, document 108). But with the increasing use the 
Dutch language the word makes its appearance judicial 
notification 1284 (claustro beate Marie Insula. contulisse, docu- 
ment 96). The first document this volume drawn Dutch 
1299 (document 110), and nine years later charter donation made out 
set terms, not the abbat and convent, but den cloester van Sunte 
Marienwaerde (document 125). Most the earlier grants are generally 
expressed. The specification elemosinam does indeed occur 
1216 (document 34), but does not become common until towards the 
end the century (1293, documents 101, &c.) elemosinam appears 
1233 (document 55) and 1238 (document 59), and bequest 1260 
styled elemosina (document 77). The fuller form 
elimosynam emerges 1307 (document 123). Dutch the qualifica- 
tion seldom appears find it, for instance, charter 1342 (in 
aelmoesen, document 511). Many donations are conditional, e.g. upon 
the grantor’s relatives being received into the monastery. Some are 
coupled with special obligations, that from the produce the grant 
‘the brethren shall thrice the year served the refectory with 
wine, fish, and white else the bequest shall void (document 66). 
number grants are made allodio, but these are not directly the 
abbey, but the provost opus domini abbatis conventus (e.g. 
document 363, The common mode conveyance was the 
symbolical delivery rod, and the verb the formula 
renunciation, which seems peculiar the Low Countries, occurs conti- 
nually the documents. 

Where payments have made money the currency very 
various. 1227 the abbey buys farm the land Cuyk ‘for 
eighteen shillings Cologne’ (document 46), and three such shillings 
were reckoned equal one denarius (document 68). The 
countess Holland gives the abbey piece land discharge 
obligation xii. lib. Holl.’ (document but the common coinage 
use the thirteenth century was the shilling Louvain (documents 70, 
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94, &c.) Later the pound and groat Tours become the regular 
standard money, and constantly meet with such entries payments 
Turonensi pro XVI parvis denariis computato (document 136, 1310), 
pro quatuor libris denariorum grosso regali pro 
sedecim denariis computato (document 171, 1316), grosso 
Turonensi denariorum monete regis antiquo pro XVI 
computato (document 1326), voer cleinre penninghe, sestien 
vor enen groten Tornoyse gherekent (document 285 1327), 
penninghe, goeden groten Tornoysen gherekent voer deniers 
(document 302, 1328), XXX libras nigrorum parvorum 
(document 260, 1325). But sometimes deemed sufficient say 
merely current money, this Nijmegen deed librarum 
parvorum denariorum pro tempore communiter 
(document 338 document 360). 

The chartulary adds some words Ducange, e.g. bargo 
seu bargonem, document 99), measure length hesperionum seu 
gherdarum (document 252), and the interesting form mumburnus 
(document 395) compared the one side with the older 
(document 96), and the other with the naturalised mombaer (documents 
110, 485, Other points interest may briefly alluded to. The 
abbey enjoyed under the counts Holland, from whom long series 
privileges printed, exemption for ail its goods from all tolls and 
exactions sea and land. one case (document 31) the naves iam 
dicte ecclesie are mentioned. There are notices the erection dykes 
(documents 121, 122), licenses for windmills, but with fixed rent the 
count, either money (document 136) ‘eighty pounds wax’ 
(document 166). Nor should omit mention the numerous papal 
bulls unknown Potthast. One (document 30) 1216, shortly before 
Innocent death, describing the lawlessness the time, particular 
interest. document meet with magister 
Alemannia, Albertus magister Arnheim, ceteri fratres hospitalis 
Mr. Fremery takes them for broeders van het Duitsche 
Huis, and indexes them under Duitsche Orde (Onze Lieve van 
Jerusalem). Elsewhere (document 86) read Godefridi commen- 
datoris Novimagensis, whereon the editor remarks, Waarschijnlijk 
commandeur van Duitsche Orde van St. Jan van Jerusalem. Butit 
evident that the brethren the hospital St. John could not have 
belonged the German order St. Mary that Godfried could 
not have been once commander the German order and that St. 
John. Beyond this have little criticise the book, which 
beautifully and accurately printed, except complain that Mr. Fremery 
has prefixed sort general introduction and left the reader find out 
unaided the facts interest scattered through large volume. 

charge this sort can brought against Mr. Muller, who has 
prefixed his edition the registers and accounts the bishopric 


Elsewhere sometimes find the groat counted equal 15d.: thus the 
Utrecht Rekeningen, Mr. Muller has some valuable remarks the medieva 
Dutch currency his introduction (pp. 
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Utrecht from 1325 elaborate and most useful introduction 
174 pages. The bulk the text contains the register and household 
book Hubert van Budel, clerk the bishop Utrecht. The former 
was first designed simply include the bishop’s accounts, obligations, 
acknowledgments, &c.; but Hubert after while began insert 
variety miscellaneous which came before him his 
character notary public, and even documents relating his own 
private concerns, while some appear the acts other notaries. 
Hence the register more general interest than had been limited 
the bishop’s accounts. Mr. Muller has given classified summary the 
contents, which the list documents relating the political history 
the see (inleiding, pp. xxix, xxx) calls for particular mention. One 
document (No. 37, not inserted the index) makes addition the 
chartulary Marienweerd. The household book Hubert van Budel, 
which follows the edition, throws great deal curious light the 
domestic arrangements the fourteenth century. Mr. Muller furnishes 
remark that veal occurs extremely seldom, and mackerel only once. 
Onions and garlic are constant demand, pears but rarely, sugar only 
four times, almonds twice, and ginger once. strange that milk 
very. seldom mentioned, and flour only once. The table prices added 
interesting, but the great variations them the seven months 
which they extend sheep ranges from 6s. 12s.) make difficult 
draw any clear inferences from them. these two registers Hubert 
van Mr. Muller subjoins letterbook the 
bishop, chiefly the year 1333, and series account rolls various 
years between and 1336. The whole forms collection well worth 
printing with the care and labour which the editor has.expended upon 
them, and will weleomed the student not local but 
economic, and less degree ecclesiastical, history. 

The value the Bullarium Traiectense,’ which the first two parts 
have recently been issued Dr. Brom, lies rather the convenience 
which attaches collection that brings together known papal 
documents relating particular see than any remarkable new 
accessions the store them already existing print. surprising 
observe how few the more than five hundred documents, extending 
1812, present either registered printed full the 
have escaped the vigilance and Potthast, while the far 
the majority have been recorded some one other the collections 
documents published the Dr. Brom has wisely 
abstained from re-editing that which has already appeared print, and 
contented himself with sufficient indication its purport and the 
closing words. the same time regularly specifies 
note the number the document (where the new 
edition Jaffé Potthast, and mentions the Dutch collections (if 


any) which may found, leaving the reader seek Jaffé 


Potthast for any texts published outside the Netherlands. also inci- 
dentally supplies good many dates and corrects false Often where 
the bull has wider reference prints full only that portion 
which concerned with the diocese Utrecht. may objected 
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Dr. Brom’s method that little capricious his selection what 
print and what omit and can see that not exempt from 
the praiseworthy weakness the editor, which leads him give greater 
prominence that which has himself read manuscript than that 
which knows only from printed sources. From the accession 
Nicholas the number bulls edited for the first time becomes largely 
increased, and may expect that the succeeding fasciculi the work 
the original element will more conspicuous than those now before us. 
Passing the southern Netherlands, pleasure notice 
highly creditable specimen the results which Professor Fredericq has 
been able produce organised work with his pupils the university 
Ghent. They have brought together convenient and well- 
printed volume all the known materials for the history the inqui- 
sition the Low Countries down the time Charles Only 
small part the work actually new, the rest being reprinted from 
published texts: but the editors have succeeded, means biblio- 
graphical notes and cross-references, throwing good deal fresh 
light upon the old material; and incorporating the whole mass 
evidence one chronological series, with ample analyses and index, 
they have done great service students the religious history the 
Netherlands. Besides documents the strict sense the word—bulls, 
decrees, judgments, &c.—the book contains extracts from contemporary 
chroniclers and other writers (not invariably cited from the best editions), 
and also from later authorities, such Raynaldus, who claim rely 
upon documentary evidence. There was, course, difficulty deciding 
the territorial limits the subject, and the editors have chosen include 
every obtainable document that could possibility bear reference any 
part the Netherlands, past present. Thus, have bull 
April 1453 (No. 294), directed the inquisitor the kingdom 
France, which there mention any particular place; but 
doubt the inquisitor might have deal with the heretics those parts 
the Low Countries which belonged the French kingdom. The 
editors, however, were hardly justified giving length the condemna- 
tion the council Constance the opinions Wycliffe and Hus 
(No. 254), seeing that there evidence whatever their influence 
having been felt the Low Countries early time. true that 
find here extract from Bzovius (No. 216), which views 
are said have infected Holland and Brabant the impossible date 
1872; but the extract entirely unsupported, and was not worth print- 
ing. Raynaldus’s careful omission the reference Wycliffe the 
following excerpt (No. 217), which plainly modelled upon Bzovius, 
ought have put the editors their guard. Great care has been 
devoted the chronological may therefore note that 
since Goldhorn has been generally agreed that Abailard’s (so-called) 
dates from after 1130, that the extract 
given No. would come more properly after No. 24. pity 
print the documents small type and the editors’ descriptions large, 
though doubt this plan saves room. 
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Ely Episcopal Records. calendar and concise view the Episcopal 
Records preserved the Muniment Room the Palace Ely. Com- 
piled direction the Right Reverend Alwyne, Lord Bishop Ely. 
(Printed for private circulation.) 


Dr. labours the Ely records published recent report 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission have brought forth good fruit, 
for the manuscripts which had search Ely House London, 
the consistory court Great St. Mary’s church Cambridge, and 
the palace and diocesan registry Ely, have all been brought together 
and placed where transcribers may easily obtain access them the 
muniment room tne bishop Ely’s palace. The diocese, which one 
time showed more than ordinary contempt for its records, now sets 
notable example its neighbours and treats them with more than 
ordinary respect. owe debt gratitude the bishop for his 
generous share the production this calendar without even the 
student whose appetite whetted Dr. deeply interesting 
report may hungry. Mr. Gibbons’ calendar puts the feast within his 
reach, and within the reach all whose interest English 
ecclesiastical, and legal history can made stretch this side the 
thirteenth century. The oldest document which preserved among these 
records Liber Inquisitionibus Maneriorum Episcopatus 
made the year 1251, which compared with the famous Inquisitio 
Eliensis,’ republished Mr. Hamilton, would serve show exactly how 
the episcopal and conventual lands were divided. might also help 
strengthen the links the chain manorial history from Domesday 
Book’ the Inquisitions Edward I,’ links which the case Ely 
are weak, have only Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire Appendices 
which rely. The management the Ely episcopal estates may 
known detail from the numerous bailiffs’ rolls, rentals, and accounts 
here calendared, which date from the year 1286. 

Here also are the records the bishop’s hallmoots, leets, views 
frankpledge, palace courts, hundred and market courts, Curiae 
bondorum, Curiae nativis, and the records some exist 
more less broken series from 1276 almost the present time. Besides 
this mass material for the history manorial land law, the records 
the consistory courts are preserved early the years 1878-81, that 
the statement that records these courts are known before 1450 does 
not hold good. Unfortunately, the brief quotation from the Historical 
Commissioners’ Report’ not sufficient give more than very general 
idea the possible contents these volumes. few abstracts would 
undoubtedly have served throw light the ecclesiastical procedure 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The quotations that are given 
belong later period; some these are amusing. ‘Alice Hynckyn 
Elye Mary notatur that she being about the age yeres 
cannot saye the articles hir faythe, notwithstandinge the Curate 
and others doe take paynes instructinge lier’ (1576-1580). 
1608-9 Edward Willan presented ‘for standinge, skulkinge, loyteringe 
and listeninge one the churche windoes the backsyde the 
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topographer. 


churche, tyme devine service,’ crimes unpunished many 
country villages 

Mr. Gibbons has wisely transcribed all the English and Latin wills, 
and every interest. The rector will, proved 1882, 
shows that had proper conception the beauty his church. 
left money make window five lights the chancel, and the list 
vestments and embroideries which bequeathed various churches 
most remarkable. held prebends Lincoln, Beverley, and Howden, 
and was evidently man great wealth. The editor has also noted some 
the most important items the registers, which are course publica- 
tion. From these appears that the practice setting poor hermits’ 
collect alms for the repair roads and bridges was even more general 
than has hitherto been supposed. Thus, between the years 1392 and 1406 
indulgence was granted for the repair Swavesey highway, and for the 
relief the poor hermit there; for help another the repair 
Witchford road for the repair the bridge and causeway raised road 


‘between Great and Little Shelford, and for the relief the poor hermit 


there. Another, for St. Anne’s Chapel, Trumpington, and relief John 
Bernewell, chaplain and hermit there, and repair the road Cambridge, 
has special interest, the hermit’s cell still visible from the road. 
Another for the repair the road from Milton and 
the support the poor hermit diligently labouring for the repair the 
same. Another hermit was responsible for the repair the causeways 
between Waterbeach and Denny, and between Denny and Stretham. 
Whittlesford Bridge had its chapel and hermit, had Brandon Ferry 
and Huntingdon Bridge. The poor hermit who kept the Arrington and 
Royston road received relief. Lolham, Maxey, poor hermit 
was make causeway bridge. Causeway frequently gave 
trouble, doubt owing floods, and the hermit Haddenham received 
relief repair it. Stow Bridge and Turvey Bedfordshire were like 
case. 

The Bishops’ Registers contain large number indulgences, granted 
cover losses any kind accident, prison for debt, 
wounded soldiers, sufferers from fire flood, persons too poor accom- 
plish the pilgrimages they had vowed, obtained indulgences freely. 
1458 two English residents who had suffered the fall Constantinople 
received this form compensation, and 1487 indulgence was 
granted for the ransom 1,050 ducats for Sir Dimitrius Connisius, knight 
treasurer the emperor the Greeks, and Charles Ceraal, his com- 
panion, taken captives the Turks Negropont. 

Some Mr. Gibbons’ notes would have been clearer his abstracts 
had been and few the formulae the abstracts require ex- 
planation. The visitation books the sixteenth century deserve fuller 
calendar, but the editor entitled the gratitude students for his 
copies the episcopal transcripts marriage registers and his 
collection illustrative the history the diocese which 
are preserved other libraries. With handy and well indexed 
book reference, Cambridgeshire ought not wait long for her 
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With Introduction Acton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1891.) 

New edition, augmented the Author, revised the 
Translator. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1892.) 


and does not call for detailed but hitherto has been only 
imperfectly known the English reader, the first issue the trans- 
lation was abruptly shortened the publisher. one part this pro- 
cess was the omission all documents, the translation was valueless 
student. This injustice has now been redressed some extent, and the 
author has been allowed choose the more important documents which 
wished lay before the reader. There still exists, however, some 
curtailment the quotations the notes, and the translator seems 
have been somewhat capricious the treatment the passages which 
they contain. Sometimes they are left the original, always when they 
are Latin; when they are Italian they are sometimes translated— 
generally, would seem, when they are the Venetian dialect. 
times the condescension the English reader carried unduly far, 
Paul Jove.’ mention these points not with view finding fault 
with the exercise the translator’s discretion difficult matter, but 
for the guidance students who wish know translation good 
the original. The text faithful reproduction, but the notes will 
most cases have consulted the Italian edition. 

The criticism, however, Professor Villari’s book which comes with 
supreme authority that Mr. Burd the preface his edition the 
writes: must especially acknowledge the assistance 
which have derived from the works Professor Villari. Without Villari 
one can safely take single step. have, however, quoted but rarely 
from his Life Machiavelli, for will every one’s hands and more 
rarely still have ventured differ from him.’ This high praise from 
one who has worked independently the same and every one 
who has studied the period will gladly endorse this testimony. Professor 
Villari deserves the credit having set forward, his two works 
Savonarola and Machiavelli, the serious and abiding problems raised 
Italy the Renaissance. 

This the side Italian history which Mr. Burd has undertaken 
illustrate his excellent edition Machiavelli’s ‘Principe,’ and 
has done his work way which does honour English scholarship. 


matter which may proud that England possesses two men 


like Dr. Moore and Mr. Burd, who are carrying into Italian literature the 
traditions and methods English training. Mr. Burd has set about his 
work with all the care with which academic scholar would prepare 
edition Aristotle’s Politics.’ begins with copious bibliography, 
gives historical sketch previous criticism, and then provides ample 
Abstract,’ which furnishes admirable sketch Italian history 
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during its most momentous period. The notes Machiavelli’s text con- 


tain all the information which could desired for full understanding 
the original. They elucidate the historical allusions references 
the most trustworthy contemporary records. They explain the sources 
Machiavelli’s political ideas where they can traced ancient writers. 
They illustrate Machiavelli himself and other writers his time, 
notably Guicciardini, who supplies sense complement Machia- 
velli. impossible praise too highly the thoroughness Mr. 
Burd’s work the fulness knowledge which his pages display. 
Mr. Burd’s object that brings before his 
readers Italy was when Machiavelli wrote; shows them the 
circumstances and conditions amidst which the came into 
existence points out that much subsequent criticism went astray be- 
cause regarded the book abstract treatise enforcing lessons 
universal application. ‘The welthistorisch importance the book 
due largely its having been misunderstood.’ The application 


historical method enables Mr. Burd sweep away these mis- 
understandings and restore the book original meaning. Machiavelli 
idealised the type character which was most effective contemporary 
politics and lived age when politics were embodied individuals, 
not institutions. The problem was, find competent man, equip him 
properly for his task, and direct his energies the right end. The choice 
lay between shifty politician and man force. The former was sure 

seek only his own interests; the latter might conceivably have 
noble aim. Neither could trusted pursue the public good end 
itself; but individual desire for fame and joy the exercise 
capacity might led identify themselves with something useful, while 
cautious statecraft could end nothing that was profitable the common 
good. Something might come the unabashed villany Cesar 
nothing could come the cautious shuffling Leo Thirty years after 
Machiavelli wrote, the political hopes Roman burgher still rested 
the appearance individual leader who had right conception the 
basis which fame securely rests. ne’ cori degli huomini generasse 
cosi desiderio farsi nomi come hanno gli animi eterni im- 
mortali, credo certo che essi sarebbero assai migliori quali tratti dalla 
dell’ havere del pare che non gid stati 
siano anche ogni Imperocche far memorabili ne’ 
secoli non via che pit facilmente gli conduca quel 
che quella per quale camina con forze con moli della 
Quelli che senza riguardo hanno proceduto per altra 
via che questa, oltre che hanno nei progressi delle vite loro infiniti biasimi 
dishonorate note, hanno anche nome oscuro, pur ragiona 
gli attribuiscono poche lodi. 

Machiavelli, starting from things saw them and from the motives 
which found actuate the men his own day, invented the Saviour 
Society.’ Given the existing condition Italian politics, and the 
character which had been developed Italy the Renaissance, how 
could the best result took the most capable man whom 
was likely find, put before him the highest end which was 
likely understand, and then proceeded consider had 
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best proceed. said that such man, undertaking such task, 
moral considerations were subsidiary importance, and success was the 
one criterion which was judged. The conception was one 
forced upon him the actual facts Italian history his own time. 
The methods which codified were those which saw being actually 
employed. The aim which recommended was one supreme import- 
ance. did not compile handbook for the acquisition power 
used selfishly was used for the preservation and regeneration 
Italy. The means were not his own choosing; only took those 
which saw ready hand. did not prescribe universal method, 
but only one which was applicable the immediate problem which Italy 
must solve, perish, Where the flaw his argument? What are 
not Mr. Burd’s business, expositor, answer these ques- 
tions. contents himself with pointing out that Machiavelli, having 
stated scientific problem, worked out consistently and logically. 
did not deny the existence moral sentiments man any more than 
did Adam Smith merely declined allow moral considerations 
interfere, believed they did, with the logical discussion the sub- 
ject hand.’ set problem and adopted one means for its solution. 
The process was least scientific and intelligible. easy object 
the details but the interest the book lies its suggestiveness. Pro- 
fessor Villari points out that Machiavelli recognised the difference between 
private and political morality, and attempted formulate scientifically the 
results this difference. did not stop consider how they were con- 
nected, and one has yet clearly established the extent that connexion. 
While admit that public morality differs from private, are 
ciently ingenuous, not say hypocritical, maintain that the essential 
characteristic modern politics consists conducting public business 
with the same good faith and delicacy which are bound observe 
private affairs. every one knows, always the theory, not always 
the practice.’ Thus Professor Villari defends Machiavelli 
accusers and daring cast the first which certainly 
ought appeal the conscience. conceive disciple Machia- 
velli the present day, endowed with mental power and 
possessing all Machiavelli’s frankness. Suppose that considered some 
great and worthy object within the attainment statesman who 
could lead community pursue ideal end. Suppose 
that proceeded inquire what were the means which capable 
man could secure seat parliament, could make himself necessary 
his party, could win the confidence the house, could become prime 
minister, could dominate the country, and lead away from selfish inte- 
rests great national policy. Would such book, illustrated actual 
experience, remorselessly founded accomplished facts, altogether 
pleasant What place would morality occupy it? Would 
direct the means would attached solely the end? This the 
question which Professor Villari’s defence submits the judgment 
experts. 
But Mr. Burd’s book contains introduction, Lord 
Acton, which carries the matter much further. Lord Acton’s remarks 
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deserve carefully read and weighed and ‘every 
writer history, for they indicate conclusions which every one must 
prepared face. Machiavelli,’ says, ‘is the earliest conscious and 
articulate exponent certain living forces the present world. Religion, 
progressive enlightenment, the perpetual vigilance public opinion, have 
not reduced his empire, disproved the justice his conception 
human nature.’ proof this judgment Lord Acton has surveyed 
political thought and practice from Machiavelli’s time the present day, 
and has produced formidable indictment which the offenders are con- 
victed from their own mouths. Divines, statesmen, philosophers, and 
historians every country, every age, and every school thought 
are shown have allowed exceptions the paramount authority the 
moral law. They have all some shape other admitted 
fundamental proposition that extraordinary objects cannot accom- 
plished under ordinary rules.’ Principles which have been condemned 
when used the defenders old institutions have been approved when 
used behalf national movements towards something new. The justi- 
fication success because succeeds, the optimism which discovers 
beneficent evolution human affairs, the assertion the paramount right 
the state against the and many other such like 
theories carry obscurely their tribute the condemned Machiavelli. 
Further, Machiavelli was the author utilitarian morals, and utili- 
tarian principles hard pick flaw his reasoning. 

Mr. Burd has illustrated meaning way which 
leaves nothing desired, Lord Acton has pointed out the magnitude 
the problems which Machiavelli has raised. His pages are warning 
the thoughtless and the inexperienced concerning the far-reaching 
results historical judgments. They raise questions which every his- 
torian bound face. They exhort him, not obscurely, consider well 
his aim and object, and determine his relations the moral law, which 
professes regard supreme his own nature, but shrinks from 
asserting equally applicable great characters history, great 
social movements. They point principles which are the first im- 
portance determining the future historical science. 

PETRIBURG. 


Visitations and Memorials Edited ARTHUR 
Francis (London: Camden Society. 1891.) 


work carries forward the study pre-Reformation history par- 
ticularly interesting direction. The diocesan visitations are indeed 
more general value, but that makes the less likely that minute attention 
should directed the documents single foundation. the 


publication records such those contained volume 


students will look the future when dealing with the history the 
actual morals and manners England various periods; and far 
Southwell concerned was large aud and 
many points contact with the outside that the 
documents forms local history, well, course, supplying 
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pictures the life one the great colleges secular priests. What- 
ever criticisms, then, may advanced upon particular points, must 
distinctly stated that Mr. Leach has laid all who follow him under 
great obligation, and that his work well executed and directed, and 
will, when finished, save further labour the same ground. Where 
more will have said, the case the Liber Albus,’ has 
told so; probably further work will lie the textual criticism the 
documents, fact the ‘Liber Albus’ will made the text book 
similar that just published from the MSS. the late Henry Bradshaw 
the Liber Niger’ Lincoln. Though the two great books differ 
character, they may usefully compared. 

The materials which Mr. Leach has examined and selected include 
the three great registers Southwell. The first, known the Liber 
Albus,’ contains contemporaneous entries from 1335 1460, with 
few later additions; the second, the chapter register, which most 
largely used, contains the acts the chapter from Nov. 1469 
July 1542; the third, the register leases, post-Reformation 
compilation, comprising few copies pre-Reformation leases and 
series documents dated from 1540 1840. the two first table 
contents has been made, but the last furnishes extracts and not 
analysed, although would have been better have printed 
Southwell lease pre-Reformation date, especially the stock 
and land’ form. The greater portion, then, the volume concerned 
with the chapter register, and hence with visitations, but unfortunately 
visitations the chapter itself the archbishop York, distinguished 
from those undertaken the chapter, have been discovered. 

The arrangement such mass material must have involved 
great labour, but certainly seems though Mr. Leach had formed 
hasty estimate the comparative value the documents with which 
was dealing. will noticed directly, attaches far too much import- 
ance the visitations the vicars choral and chaniry priests regrets 
the preface that has not printed all the corrections the vicars 
parochial, and seems pity that this was not done, would have 
supplied information very procure. The excuse for the large 
space given the visitations the chapter that book was 
tended exhibit the church its inner relations,’ but they really mislead 
instead teaching far they direct too much attention the sub- 
ordinate officials the minster. Instead the ninety-five pages devoted 
the unclean and violent lives these inferior clergy, one would gladly 
have seen more documents, especially furnished with notes such those 
pp. 190-216, from the Liber Albus.’ glance the table contents 
(pp. will suggest reflection the relative importance the 
two collections even for Mr. Leach’s purposes. the same time 
must not thought that visitations any body clergy are unimport- 
Far from it; this instance view one side the 
minster life presented itself the time the neighbourhood. But 
information which can summarised, few examples being added 
subject difficulty (pre-Reformation education), very properly given 
extenso. One sorry complain about too much being given full, 
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but space wanting for more work the Liber Albus’ Mr. Leach 
may reminded that there conceivable reason for printing 
number wills length. The form fairly well understood this 
time regards those ranging between 1470 and 1541, and with one 
given example all that necessary follow Mr. 
method his Wells Wills’ briefly stating the contents—names 
persons, amounts left, and anything special interest. The great value 
old wills course arises from reasons connected with statistics. The 
value the Liber Albus may judged from the few examples given. 
197 supplies interesting inventory ornaments, books, 
belonging the Southwell parish altar 1369, and furniture the 
vicar’s house; valuation each article added. The vestments, 
usual, are numerous, and worth while, perhaps, comparing the list 
with the information contained Bishop Hobhouse’s Churchwardens’ 
(Somerset Record Society). 

the introduction may said that the editor will lose much well- 
merited praise for the careful account gives the foundation, conse- 
quence few prejudiced and unwarranted inferences which deduces. 
The story the prebends excellently told; probably nowhere could 
any one get clearer statement the history collegiate church. 
The reason for the occasionally rash speculations obvious enough. 
When Mr. Leach glances his selected materials finds them chiefly 
composed the visitations vicars choral. The fact that there 
really very little this book about the people with whom properly 
concerned—the canons—and judge the church general way (as 
xcii seq.) from the doings the most unworthy and lazy portion 
its ministers ridiculous. lii Mr. Leach suggests that the 
non-resident canon was probably better employed away than Southwell, 
and that pretty certain that the world large suffered not from 
the system non-residence and pluralities.’ This may have been so, 
but there nothing show that, present, the canons would have spent 
their time the same fashion Bull, Cartwright, and Kendall, with 
whose unpleasant careers the visitations are much concerned. But 
after all eccentricities this kind can easily allowed for those who 
will use the otherwise valuable introduction. interesting difficulty 
arises the occurrence for brief period (about 1221) certain 
Hugh, dean Southwell. may suggested that deaneries may have 
been employed one the severai other senses than the usual ones 
head chapter rural dean. 

Attention may drawn the large amount information which 
contained the subject grammar schools, the shape notes like 
the following (p. 49): Nota Ministri ecclesiae non vacant 
scolae grammaticali. Magister grammaticalis non attendit debitis horis 
doctrinae scolarium scola, quam pluries indiscrete dat 
suis scolaribus diebus ferialibus, quod quasi tempus nichil 
addiscunt expendendo bona suorum parentum frustra inaniter non 
locuntur latinum scola sed anglicum. also very interesting fact 
that laymen appear have been admitted commoners the chantry 
priests’ college about 1470 (p. 12). 
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The Catherine Aragon. The story told the Imperial 

‘Ambassadors resident the Court Henry usum laicorum. 
History England. (London: Longmans Co. 1891.) 


was calamity himself, was great misfortune English 
historic literature, when Mr. Froude, nearly forty. years ago, became 
possessed that historic delusion which has never been able shake 
aff, which now the unhappy victim, and which, like all fanatics, 
passionately desirous. impose who will listen his 
pleading. More than thirty years argument and evidence 
the most irresistible and convincing all cultured intellects exeept his own, 
new light coming from the right hand and the left, documentary 
proof accumulated from the archives almost every country Europe, 
and pointing all the same conclusions, have been wasted upon him. He. 
stands with his back the wall—a modern Athanasius contra mundum, 
with the important difference that Athanasius was presumably right and 
Mr. Froude demonstrably wrong. would quite idle attempt 
convince advocate who impervious argument what has once 
said will never retract, than monomaniac who believes 
himself. the prophet Elijah will ever brought confess that his 
name plain John Jones. But the interest those who might well 
excused for being carried away writer whose exquisite style and 
literary faculty are the despair less gifted rhetoricians, only right 
that Mr. Froude’s paradox should exposed again and again, and that 
the wholly untenable nature that paradox should set forth, while 
the sophistry the inaccuracy charming writer should pointed 
out the unwary. 

The naked truth has been revealed such body evidence 
special pleading the world can any longer hope shake. Here is. 
Prince Arthur, the elder son Henry VII, was married Katharine 
Aragon, St. Paul’s, Nov. 1501. The prince had only just com- 
pleted .his fifteenth year, and was weak and sickly that the 
council formally objected the cohabitation newly-married pair. 
Katharine solemnly and repeatedly affirmed that the marriage had never 
been consummated, and the evidence that never was anything but 
name now overwhelming. Prince Arthur died April 
February 1503, Henry was created prince Wales, and soon after 
was betrothed his widow. The marriage was not celebrated 
till his own accession the crown, and did not marry Katharine till 
June 1509, being then few days short eighteen years age. 
Jan. 1510 the queen was prematurely delivered still-born daughter. 
Eleven months later she gave birth son, who lived only till Feb. 
The same thing happened 1513; and again, November 1514, there 
was miscarriage. Feb. 1516, the Princess Mary was born, and 
after least two more disappointments followed. That 
say, seven eight occasions during ten years their married life there 
had been reasonable prospect the king having male heir, but un- 
happily only the Princess Mary had survived. was mortifying, was 
irritating and when King Ferdinand persisted policy deception 
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and intrigue which was eminently exasperating sovereign 
ambitious and imperious temper, Ferdinand’s daughter was pretty sure, 
sooner later, feel the effects her ill-temper, and 
gradually Henry’s estrangement from his wife would grow more pro- 
nounced, and not the less because about this time his private life was 
becoming more dissolute and his amours becoming more frequent. 
was about the year. 1520 that the king debauched Mary Boleyn. 
historian Europe except Mr. Froude doubts that horrible charge. 
1522 Anne Boleyn herself appeared court. For the first three years 
harm came it. 1524 Henry and Katharine ceased cohabit. 
About 1525 1526 the king was—as himself afterwards expressed 
the young lady. Less pliant than her sister, she contrived 
hold her own; 1527 began whispered that the king, tired 
his wife and hopeless heir male, was trying get rid that wife 
and marry another. There were two ways doing this—Henry might 
have boldly sued for divorce the court Rome his own brother- 
in-law, Louis XII, had done 1498, and his own sister Margaret 
Scotland had done 1521. the first instance Alexander had made 
difficulty about the matter, but had dissolved marriage which had been 
unfruitful during twenty-two years wedlock. Louis forthwith married 
Anne Brittany, and subsequently 1514 took wife sister Mary. 
the second instance, Henry’s other sister Margaret was kept for seven 
years asking for release from her union with Archibald Douglas, earl 
Angus. From Leo she could not get her Adrian too repelled 
was actually Clement himself who had last yielded her 
importunity, and allowed the sentence for her divorce pronounced 
the cardinal Ancona March 1528; just seven months before 
Cardinal Campeggio arrived England adjudicate upon the cause 
between Henry and Katharine. have never seen any attempt study 
the very remarkable and suggestive parallels that might drawn out 
between the two matrimonial causes the brother and sister; but con- 
ceive quite possible, and not improbable, that Henry may have felt him- 
self debarred from proceeding upon the same lines Margaret had 
followed seeking release from her husband, the strong protests and 
determined opposition which had resorted to, prevent that divorce 
from being pronounced, the course those seven years during which 
that suit dragged its slow length along. 

mere His plea was something very different. was exactly 
the same plea which was put forward eighty years later the Countess 
Essex, when she obtained decree for the nullity her marriage with 
her first husband, thereby enabling her marry Robert Carr, Earl 
Somerset. contention was that his marriage was marriage 
all. From first the very last pretended that loved and respected 
Katharine; but submitted that she was not his wife, and never had 
been. .What claimed from the Pope was sentence declaring that the 
was null from the first, inasmuch had married his brother's 
widow, and that was absolutely forbidden the canon law. Upon that 
issue the one question upon which the whole decision must turn was 
simple enough. Was the marriage between Prince Arthur and Katharine 
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consummated, was not—yes no? The queen boldly 
her husband reply according that sensitive conscience his. 
hesitated—prevaricated—tried evade the difficulty abundantly 
clear that the evidence for the negative was irresistible. needed only 
that doubt should have been forthcoming Katharine’s unsullied virginity 
when she and Henry came together, for the nullity pronounced 
before the legates who were deputed try the cause. There 
the evidence now. There was little doubt then. 

Henry’s theory law and government church and state was the 
theory. was king England, and his will could override 
all the laws the realm when should please him carry out his 
determined purposes. The pope was the head the church, and canon 
ecclesiastical precedent could not made bend under 
his decree, the sooner there was head the church 
exercise absolute supremacy the better. any rate, the English church 
should have supreme head its own. 

Mr. Froude’s hypothesis that Henry was the one person all this 
shameful business who was actuated simple conscientiousness, and 
that alone. does, indeed, allow that Katharine had brought him 
son who could have succeeded the crown his conscience might never 
have troubled but implies that, compared with all the other 
parties concerned—from the pope downwards—Henry was the one guile- 
less man principle, and that his strong sense what. was morally. 
right all other considerations were subordinated. difficult treat 
such hypothesis with seriousness. stands upon the same level 
Archbishop Whately’s famous jew which the clever logician 
undertook prove that Napoleon Buonaparte never really existed, but 
was mere nineteenth-century myth evolved from the inner consciousness 
military hagiologists. Mr. Froude having once committed himself 
his audacious theory has hesitation supporting any number 
assumptions that may serve his turn. The Old Bailey rule 
abusing the other side followed with reckless ferocity. his treat- 
ment Bishop Fisher, however, outdoes himself. When May 
1527 Wolsey laid before the assembled bishops the bull Pope Julius 
(which, point fact, contained the license for the marriage Henry 
and Katharine), and asked for opinion from them its validity, all 
the other bishops refrained from committing themselves. ‘The aged 
bishop Rochester, reputed the holiest and wisest all, said 
decidedly that the marriage was good, and the bull which legalised suffi- 
cient.’ Could not Mr. Froude deny himself the pleasure that qualifying 
word With characteristic courage Fisher 
followed this brave out-spokenness putting his reasons writing, 
and apparently next day sent Wolsey that memorable letter which the 

cardinal enclosed the king despatch June, and which 
still preserved the Record Office. 

Two years later, June 1529, the fifth session the commis- 
sion for trying the cause, Campeggio and Wolsey presiding, Fisher again 
astonished the assembly suddenly rising speak. The substance his 
opinion was plain and unmistakable—the marriage could not dissolved 
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any power, divine human. Fisher was Queen Katharine’s confessor, 
and him Sir Thomas More testified that ‘in this realm one man, 
wisdom, learning, and long-approved virtue together, meet 
matched and compared with him.’ Yet this heroic and saintly prelate 
Mr. Froude, without the shadow proof any support the disgraceful 
charge, and simply upon his own ipse declares was 
traitor,’ and deserved lose his head. 

the other hand, Cranmer ‘composed translated the prayers 
the English liturgy.’ ‘Is possible,’ Mr. Froude asks, ‘that could 
have been the miserable wretch which Macaulay Lingard describes 
Yet Cranmer 1580 wrote that shameful book the divorce which 
Mr. Pocock has printed the the and 
any one wishes see how basely Cranmer could prostitute his abilities 
need only read the last half-dozen Articuli this dis- 
gusting treatise. for one, have inclination blacken 
character. Cranmer was better and worse than hundred others 
who may looked the product their times. The age produced 
them. According the circumstances which they found themselves 
they shaped their course. nature squeezable, they were what 
pressure compelled them be. But cause must very bad cause 
indeed, and the advocate must desperate straits, when the lofty 
and heroic character Bishop Fisher requires vilified support 
the contention inscribed upon the brief for the defence. The advocate 
who driven such lengths this not likely spare his insinuations 
and quibbles where other witnesses are shaken and dismissed with 
sneer, frown. Only one class evidence does Mr. Froude 
accept trustworthy. despair making anything out personal 
testimony that will help him, discovers the Preambles Acts 
Parliament’ the support which almost assures that his whole 
argument leans. those preambles hears the voice free 
speaking through its representatives, and pronouncing impartial 
verdict upon questions which they had prejudices, and had full 
opportunities arriving righteous conclusion. this means any- 
thng, means that the preambles question constitute something like 
inspired record, with the authority which only the holy scriptures, 
the decisions the pope speaking cathedrd, can compare. 

Without pretending follow Mr. Froude through all the tortuous 
mazes his argument support untenable position, one two 
minor matters seem require that they should touched for the 
benefit those whom especially Mr. Froude addresses himself. 

The very word seems have curious fascination for 
Mr. Froude: word conjure with. Thus read that was 
‘parliament which had put bit the mouth the ecclesiastical courts.’ 
enforcement the law,’ that Henry’s mighty revolution was accomplished, 
for the king intended rule with parliament advise and help him’ 
—an which just and more less true than, that 
‘the emperor Nero intended rule with the Roman senate advise 
and help him.’ But what does Mr. Froude mean saying that 
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departed from previous custom holding annual 
Parliament was summoned nine times during this reign. 


Assembled Dissolved Sat 


glance this table supports any theory, may said rather 


‘show that Henry departed from previous custom holding septennial 
than that held annual ones. 

When Clement fell ill 1529 there was just chance that, the 
‘event the pope’s dying, Wolsey might succeed. This gives Mr. Froude 
opportunity enlarging upon the immense resources Wolsey’s disposal 
‘and the boundless greed the sacred college. But what authority 
there for saying that bulls for English bishoprics had paid for 
scale which startled Wolsey himself’? The fees demanded upon 
‘these occasions were not arbitrary; the contrary, they were fixed 
according ancient precedent, and paid scale proportioned the 
income the preferment. There was secret about it. When Wolsey 
was admitted the see Bath and Wells, 1518, paid 4,300 gold 
which his predecessor had paid before him. If, Mr. Froude 
tells us; the cardinals demanded ducats for Durham,’ the demand 
was resisted, for the consistorial acts record that paid more than 
9,000, his predecessors had paid before him, and his successor, 
Tunstall, paid after him March 1580. Mr. Froude may right 
saying that Wolsey ‘paid 8,000 ducats “expedite” his bulls for 
‘Winchester but, that was all paid, Wolsey was more fortunate 
than his predecessor, Fox, and his successor, Gardiner: they had pay 
each. The matter very little importance; but why talk 
about being startled 

Mr. Froude tells that when Clement was his utmost need, the 
autumn 1526, wrote passionate appeal Henry imploring his aid. 
piteous was the entreaty that Henry, when read the pope’s letter, 
burst into tears.’ Weeping was little Henry’s line that one would 
rather glad meet with well-authenticated instance his having 
any tears command. Unfortunately this not well-authenticated 
Mr. Froude, indeed, accepts it, but does only 
Henry himself, his letter the pope, assures the pope that his 
were uncontrollable. 

The famous dispensation prepared for the pope sign, and monstrous 
its wording that Herbert could hardly believe genuine, Mr. 
Froude still persists denouncing forgery. might conceivably 
for rejecting the copies the document among the Cotton 
‘and Harleian manuscripts, but the original draught the dispensation 
‘the Record Office, with notes and alterations the handwriting 
Gambara, the protonotary and papal nuncio the court England, 
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still exists and was printed Mr. Pocock twenty-two years Mr. 
Froude ignorant the fact? Again, Chapuys’ story the indecent 
buffooneries the king and his uproarious joy when the death 
Katharine had been announced him only few hours before, rejected 
Mr. Froude fabrication, because not alluded another 
letter-writer who, are led believe, must have witnessed the incident 
ever occurred. now turns out that Mr. Froude’s letter-writer was 
not present the occasion and never pretended have been court 
the time. 

minor blunders, which any man may fall into, have desire 
dwell upon them. But mistakes and oversights are one thing— 
perversions history are quite another; Mr. Froude’s perversions have 
character their own. would unfair condemn them dishonest, 
but they are the inevitable outcome method writing history which 
is, say the least, indefensible. When scholar great gifts sets 
phantom theory his own creation the idol which resolves 
worship long his life shall last, Nemesis infallibly dogs his steps. 
Truth will not tolerate disloyalty; she will not bear that men should 
take her name vain. So, among those who impiously remove her from 
her shrine and substitute mock divinity her place, she sends dis- 
tortion and dimness vision, even eyes that might have seen through 
all the mists that veil her light. And thus comes pass that men 
high ambition and infinite promise are met with every age whose 
career disappointment themselves and others they cease held 
reverence their peers; they lose the confidence those who one 
time expected much their hands; they end addressing themselves 
mere sect devotees who may trusted for not criticising too 
closely questioning too narrowly and appealing from the learned the 
unlearned, they shake the dust off their feet against such are qualified 
pronounce upon the merit their work, they sadly turn their backs 
upon those who know, and issue their books 


Ireland under the Tudors, with Account the Earlier History. 


M.A. Vol. (London: Longmans, Green, 
Co. 1890.) 


Mr. may heartily congratulated the completion his 
great work Ireland Tudors. The present volume shows 
the same painstaking investigation and the same judicial spirit that 
‘characterised its two predecessors. The various printed works bearing 
the subject, particularly the history Fynes Moryson, who was 
secretary the Lord Deputy Mountjoy, have been laid under contribu- 
tion. But Mr. Bagwell has relied mainly the vast accumulation 
state papers relating Ireland preserved the Public Record Office, 
and has plodded through them with admirable patience and industry. 
The task was heavy one: but has had its own reward for the picture 


Mr. Bagwell more accurate, less brilliant, than that given 
previous historians. This due great measure the 


skill gathering and marshalling the main facts his story, for, 
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several instances, has not brought forward all the evidence that might 
have been expected from ‘state paper historian,’ rightly styles 
himself. the preface his first volume, the function the historian 
compared that judge, who, summing up, deals with the 
leading the evidence, and adds just much comment will 
help the jury come right decision. ‘The reading public,’ says 
Mr. Bagwell, ‘are the jury.’ The analogy only partly correct. The 
judge sums jury who have heard the evidence, and who 
may influenced some portion unmentioned the judge. Mr. 
Bagwell sums jury who hear only that portion the evidence 
which gives them. may appear ungrateful these days, when, 
history, other departments literature, ‘of making books there 
end,’ criticise writer for not going sufficiently into details 
but because feel that Mr. Bagwell’s work would have been 
more valuable still had prolonged even the summing-up. knows 
great deal evidence that not before the jury. Take, for instance, 
this volume, the account Ireland under the government Sir 
William Russell. Forty pages work this elaborate scale are 
scarcely sufficient for narrative those three eventful years wherein 
Tyrone and O’Donnell parried cleverly the thrusts the English 
government, and delayed the punishment justly due them until they 
had been able inflict some serious blows the English power 
Treland. The skill and treachery and ultimate violent death Feagh 
McHugh O’Byrne, who was deemed even Sir Geffrey Fenton 
abler man than Tyrone, deserved little fuller treatment. Mr. 
Bagwell has given some vivid scenes, portraying the method 
levying soldiers England for Irish service, and the sufferings 
dured the men Ireland through insufficiency clothing and 
victual, the long arrears pay, and the many corruptions the 
musters. Yet have not noticed this volume the name even 
Maurice who was sent over the English government rectify 
the frauds and corruptions that existed the Irish military establishment, 
and who did excellent service that direction, amidst much obloquy and 
danger. letters are numerous, and are characterised their 
‘vigour and graphic power. true, Mr. Bagwell acknow- 
ledges, that had not the guidance Mr. Hamilton (late editor 
the Irish Calendar after 1592, but there brief manuscript calendar 
the Irish state papers for the remainder the reign Elizabeth, 
which could have seen application. scarcely correct say, 
Mr. Bagwell does his preface, that ‘by far the larger part [of the 
“Trish still remains manuscript,’ when himself acknow- 
ledges printed 1592. Very shortly after the publi- 
cation this third volume ‘Ireland under the Tudors,’ another 
Mr. Hamilton’s volumes appeared, carrying the calendar the 
year 1596. 

is, however, pleasing task recognise the service Mr. Bagwell 
has rendered, not only his own country, but also England, his 
vigorous and stirring work. The general reader will grateful 
writer who, after prolonged research into all the intricate and conflicting 
-theories respecting the Tudor government Ireland, and after careful 
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study its facts, able furnish clear and interesting 
narrative have these pages. Mr. Bagwell enlists our sympathy 
for all parties and, various points his history, teaches, sometimes: 
expressly, sometimes inferentially, lessons the highest importance 
modern statesmen their solve the Irish problem. 

This third volume deals with the period between 1579 and 1603, 
After striking summary the Fitzmaurice rebellion, have length- 
ened account the Desmond war, and just and powerful estimate 
the government Sir John Perrot. These are followed 
description, from original papers, the wreck the Spanish Invincible 
Armada the shores Ireland, and the sufferings the surviving 
Spaniards. remarkable episode amongst these found the 
adventures Captain Cuellar. Mr. Bagwell then deals, more less 
detail, with the administrations Fitzwilliam, Russell, and Lord Burgh, 
with the ill-starred proceedings Essex, and with the government 
Mountjoy, who finally brought Tyrone his knees. One the saddest 
features these administrations consisted the personal quarrels 
some the English rulers (as, for instance, those Sir William Russell 
and Sir John Norreys), and the consequent weakness and vacillation 
the conduct public affairs. The quarrels the Irish chiefs, and the 
jealousies their tribes, counteracted evil against which Elizabeth 
had often set her face, and which bade fair, one period her reign, 
paralyse all English rule the country. The strife parties has 
succeeded the strife individuals. 

Mr. Bagwell was accused, somewhat unjustly, not having duly 
dwelt, his former volumes, upon the social condition Ireland under 
the Tudors. There will room for such charge after the chapter 
this volume Elizabethan Ireland,’ one the most picturesque and 
entertaining portions the history before us, The account the Irish 
church under Henry VIII also supplemented very careful descrip- 
tion its state under Elizabeth. Mr. Bagwell shows, unanswerably, the 
falsehood the statement often made that religion had little nothing 
with the Tudor wars Ireland,’ and demonstrates how the gold 
Spain and the energy Jesuits and friars were the mainstays the Irish 
rebellions, and how Elizabeth, brought bay all the Roman catholie 
powers Europe, shaped her policy according the interests the pro- 
testant creed. Mr. Bagwell says, ‘the Elizabethan conquest Ireland 
was cruel mainly because the crown was poor.’ was just as: much 
cruel because the persistent and treacherous interference the Spanish 
crown, and because the queen knew that all the resources the papacy 
were backing that interference. True, Elizabeth had spend much 
her treasure against France and Spain, but large sums went Ireland 
also, the State Papers’ show; and, had large portion the 
money not been wasted the dishonesty officials, many the evils 
that weakened her power there might have been averted. There would 
have been less discouragement amongst many high office, the 
case Norreys, who, though command all the forces 
Ireland, complained now and again that, when treasure arrived, could 
not obtain the moneys due him. There would have been less dis- 
affection amongst the soldiers, whose arrears pay were great (the money 
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being sometimes detained their officers), and who therefore supported 
themselves pillage. Famine and the consequent rise prices (so 
much that Sir William Russell wrote knew not how provide for 
his own household) created untold discontent and suffering, and, with the 
remorseless burnings and preyings English and Irish alike, brought 
end war land that was said have been conquered.’ 

Mr. Bagwell has done well modernising the spelling the Irish 
names, but the case man like Sir John Norreys (who invariably 
spells his name that way), think the original form might, with 
advantage, have been preserved place Norris.’ 

Ernest ATKINSON. 


M.R.LA. (Dublin: Gill Son. 1882-1891.) 

Jacobite Narrative the War Ireland. 1688-1690. 


Mr. continues employ his leisure for the benefit his 
historical students the publication the original sources Irish 
history the seventeenth century. The kernel the seven quartos 
which make the History the Irish Confederation narrative 
Richard Bellings, who secretary the supreme council had every 
opportunity knowing the facts which sets forth. Bellings has long 
had the credit being the author more celebrated work, Vindiciarum 
Hiberniae Libri Duo,’ which still ascribed him 
many quarters, though the true name the author, John O’Callaghan, 
correctly given the catalogue the Bodleian library Oxford. 
Mr. Gilbert has rescued the scattered members the real produc- 
tion Bellings’ pen mainly from various collections manuscripts, 
and has for the first time laid before the world. this has 
appended vast number documents collected from many sources, 
especially from the Carte MSS. the Bodleian library. not 
merely for Irish history that these letters, diaries, state papers, and 
forth, are invaluable. Between the years 1641 and 1649, with which 
they are concerned, English and Irish history continually influenced each 
other, and therefore imperative upon the English 
upon the Irish historian this troubled period consult these volumes. 

publishing Jacobite narrative the war Ireland, Mr. Gilbert 
deals with the wars William and James much had done 
with the earlier wars Charles gives the tale was told 
contemporary, and accompanies the narrative with documents which 
increase its value. Specially noteworthy the account the Act 
Settlement, which exhibits the operation that intended pacification 
appeared from Irish point view. Mr. Gilbert’s principle 
allowing beaten parties tell their own tale their own way has borne 
good fruit this volume well its predecessors. 
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London. Published under the direction the Master the Rolls. 
1890. 

Calendar the Proceedings the Committee for Compounding, 
London. Published under the direction the Master the Rolls. 
1890-1891. 


volume the calendar the Domestic State Papers includes the 
period from Oct. 1644 June 1645, from the defeat Essex 
Cornwall the battle Naseby. The re-organisation the defeated 
and disarmed soldiers Essex the subject many papers (pp. 15). 
Whilst this process was going the difficult task opposing the king’s 
return eastward was ertrusted Sir William Balfour with 
cavalry, and the horse under the command Waller and Haslerig. 
The letters Waller and Haslerig are extremely gloomy. You must not 
expect have done any service, the can hope for 
trouble and retard the march, and keep them close together.’ 
Their troops were badly provided with food, arms, and clothing. 
little grief that our poor dragoons naked this weather. that 
they might thought upon for clothes!’ (pp. 13, 29, 42, 60, 83). 
Meanwhile, Manchester’s army was slowly advancing westwards, and 
after being joined the remains Essex’s army, and the city train 
bands, fought October the second battle Newbury. The series 
depositions relating the earl misconduct and 
after that battle are perhaps the most valuable papers the volume 
(pp. 146-160). Though discovered too recently printed the 
Camden Society’s volume the quarrel between Manchester and 
Cromwell (1875), Mr. Gardiner was able use them his account 
the Newbury campaign Great Civil War,’ 513, 516). the various 
movements for the relief Taunton, and the preliminaries the battle 
Naseby, these papers add large amount detailed information, but 
tell nothing new about Naseby itself. the other hand, owing 
the preservation the correspondence addressed the Committee 
Both Kingdoms—many the earlier and later volumes which are 
missing—this calendar contains exceptional number interesting 
letters concerning the local war different parts England. There 
long series letters from Colonel Massey about his exploits round 
Gloucester, similar set from Richard Browne Abingdon, and many 
from Brereton and Middleton. Everywhere there was the same quar- 
relling between the governors and the committees the towns which 
they governed. Massey Gloucester, Hutchinson Nottingham, each 
appealed the Committee Both Kingdoms support their authority 
(pp. 110, 115, 186, 268). The committee Stafford, assisted Sir 
William Brereton, arrested the governor and his chief officers the 
charge that they intended betray the town the royalists (p. 173). 

the north, the Scotch army, after capturing Newcastle October 
1644, was languidly prosecuting the siege Carlisle and nearly coming 
blows with the local parliamentarians about the conduct the siege 
and the custody the captured place (pp. 481, 559, 614). spite the 
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appeals the parliament the Scots showed the greatest disinclination 
march south meet the king’s forces, and sought above all things 
cover their own country against attack. Meanwhile, the subsidies 
promised them were unpaid, they lived assessments the northern 
counties. The farmers Westmoreland were the verge rising 
attack them, and Cumberland sent remonstrance parliament against 
the unsupportable exactions Lesly’s army (pp. 422, 575). Northumber- 
land and Durham had suffered still more, and the correspondence 
Sir George Vane and Sir Lionel Maddison with Sir Henry Vane gives 
the darkest picture its impoverished condition. The farmer,’ writes 
Maddison, with the landlord for most his rent reason 
charges lying upon the country, and some far surmounting their rents, 
that the landlord hath little nothing, less than yet 
the tenant like run away too from the same, though some have been 
desired only stay upon the ground, and but keep fire the houses 
that they fall not ruin’ (p. 136). 

The reverses the parliamentary forces, the quarrels their com- 
manders, and the increasing sufferings the country all pointed the 
necessity change the conduct the war. valuable letter from 
Sir John Meldrum points out the error committed maintaining too 
many petty garrisons (p. 91). Each party, however, fell into the same 
error from the same reasons. default regular pay the soldiers had 
live assessments, sequestrations, and confiscated cattle and crops, 
and commanders each side were anxious cover large tract 
country possible, partly support their own men, partly cut off the 
supplies their opponents. 

Massey points out another defect the system carrying the 
war. Each county association counties had power raise troops, 
and they were continually bidding against each other for men. All 
best men,’ complains, ‘run away for lack clothing and other requi- 
sites, and take service other parts and associations where they may 
have better and surer entertainment. For seems there such 
liberty given that all comers are welcomed every association without 
enquiry that they well mounted appointed. The consequence 
that some armies personally more advantageots traitors, 
cowards, and runagates, than faithful, resolute, and constant soldiers 
any one place and service, which state things tends the great detri- 
ment the service and discouragement all gallant and faithful soldiers. 
Notice taken thereof most our private soldiers, and when one has 
been punished for example others, and cashiered from for coward- 
ice other crime, customary for him find better entertain- 
ment elsewhere, and some obtain offices and advancement. The 
desertion our soldiers seek new entertainment upon any new levies 
being heard the true reason, conceive, why our armies moulder 
away from great strengths (p. perhaps the most 
obvious cause the failure the parliamentary forces conquer the 
king’s numerically smaller armies was the dissension between the com- 
manders, the divided authority, and want the command. The 
instructions for the conduct the army which fought the second battle 
Newbury are quite enough explain why achieved little (p. 39). 
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Fairfax the other hand, though first ordered against his better 
judgment besiege Oxford, was last allowed complete freedom action. 
‘We have thought fit,’ write the Committee Both Kingdoms him 
June 1645, take off all limitations and restrictions under which 
you may any former letters, leaving wholly you who are upon 
the spot that which the advice your council war you shall 
judge most conducive the public service’ (p. 581). 

the actual process which the New Model army was raised and 
organised, these papers afford less information than might have been ex- 
pected. March 8,500 men were ordered impressed the 
county authorities order complete Fairfax’s regiments, yet June 
only about half this number had actually been raised (pp. 
The order the county Essex directs that the men impressed 
commodiously provided, has formerly been the practice, with red coats 
faced with blue’ (p. 858), but there nothing show whether the red 
uniform was generally adopted the new model. Three regiments 
horse belonging the old army, those Essex himself, Sir William 
Balfour, and Colonel Behr, mutinied the change command, but soon 
returned their obedience (pp. 330, 347). interesting observe 
that when the committee required engineers for the siege Oxford 
was obliged write over Holland obtain them (p. 516). Each 
side employed foreign engineers. chief engineer was one Culem- 
burg (p. 48), whilst Martin Beckman, Swede, styled Lord Digby’s 
incomparable (p. 205). 

Amongst the miscellaneous documents the most interesting are the 
intercepted royalist letters. There good letter from Goring his 
failure take Taunton, and another from Lord Culpeper (pp. 506, 520). 
The capture Lord Digby’s correspondence Sherburn (15 Oct. 1645) 
supplies number letters from Lord Jermyn, Dr. Goffe, and the queen 
relative the negotiations carried with the duke Lorraine and the 
prince Orange for foreign forces. Mr. Hamilton does not seem 
aware that most these letters were printed the parliament March 
1646, pp. 831-869). ought have pointed out which had been printed 
before, and have printed the omitted ones length. few minor 
289, for Waite’ read Wat. Vane’; 215 the resolu- 
tions printed from the Conway papers, and assigned 1644, are those 
actually voted March 1629. 

The calendar compounders illustrates another side the history 
the civil war. The volume edited Mr. Hamilton shows how the 
tory was won, those Mrs. Green show what cost the vanquished 
party. Directly after the king’s standard had been set parliament 
declared that the charges the war should borne the delinquents 
and other malignant and disaffected persons who had assisted the king’ 
Sept. 1642). March ordinance was passed sequestrating 
the estates those who gave assistance the king. August 1644, 
the principle compounding with delinquents began acted upon, 
and some them were allowed the immediate payment part the 


value their estates save the remainder. August 1645 definite 
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rules for compounding were laid down. committee, originally designed 
for raising money for the payment the Scottish army, and known from 
the place its sitting the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee, was empowered 
March 1645 make compositions with delinquents, and Oct. 
1645 was ordered that compositions should made with the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall Committee alone. The rates which these compositions 
were made varied from one-half one-tenth the estate the 
delinquent. Roughly speaking, all the royalists who had any property 
all came before this committee, and had ascertain the extent 
their delinquency and the precise value their estates, the records the 
cases are biographical material the utmost value for the history the 
royalist party. the eighth volume the Camden Miscellany Mr. 
Cartwright published number papers relating the delinquency 
Lord Savile, which serves specimen the kind information 
the documents briefly calendared Mrs. Green supply. still better 
the ordinary type case afforded the collection docu- 
ments relating the delinquency Milton’s father-in-law, Richard 
Powell, printed the Camden Society 1859 Mr. Hamilton’s 
relating Milton.’ Some thousands similar cases are briefly 
summarised this calendar. literary historians the cases Lord 
Herbert Cherbury (p. 1682), John Denham (p. 1764); Kenelm Digby 
(p. 2172), and many others will interest. The cases the marquis 
Worcester (p. 1705), the marquis Newcastle (p. the duke 
Buckingham (p. 2182), and the earl Derby (p. 1101), show how the 
great estates confiscated the parliament were dispersed. Two the 
most celebrated cases are those Sir John Stawell (p. 1425) and Lord 
Craven (p. 1616), whilst those Sir John Monson (p. 1481) and Colonel 
Nicholas Borlase (p. 2001) are interesting account the intervention 
the army through Fairfax and Cromwell behalf delinquents whom 
held unjustly treated. Parliament and the committee for compounding 
were far more severe their dealings with the king’s party than the 
soldiers held just. The soldiers, the army remonstrance June 
1647 expressed it, were anxious that the king’s party should moderate!y 
and equitably dealt with. They were still more anxious that the articles 
capitulation which royalist soldiers had surréndered should 
preserved inviolate. the frequent appeals Fairfax the 
committee for compounding (pp. 1048, 1052, 1190, Hence 
the similar letters Cromwell (p. 1141) and his anxiety for the passing 
Act Indemnity 1652. One his first acts after assuming 
the Protectorate was the issue ordinance (10 Feb. 1654) which, 
though nominally Act for continuing the powers the committee for 
compounding, was reality its (preface, xx). 

parliamentary officers were frequently paid assignments the 
estates delinquents, became involved their affairs purchasers 
their lands, these volumes contain much information about parliamen- 
tarians also. learn the history Pym’s debts (p. 1898) and Skippon’s 
rewards (p. 185). Amongst miscellaneous matter interest the corre- 
spondence between old Lord Goring and his sons (p. 597), the auto- 
biography George Lilburne (p. 1917), and the account the fate 
Durham cathedral library (pp. 170, 508, 581, 543), deserve special notice. 
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The disputes between the members the county sequestration committees 
far justify some the royalists’ charges against them, and 
Somersetshire especially the struggle between Col. John Pyne and Mr. 
John Ashe gives rise many edifying revelations and accusations. 

the amount money which the system sequestrations and 
compositions actually brought into the treasury the state not easy 
form estimate. The letters the committee 1650 show every- 
where the county authorities were negligent and backward paying 
the money they were charged collect (p. 1652 the revenues 
the estates under sequestration throughout England amounted 
144,000/., 80,000/. this came from the estates papists (p. 619). 
While the system was wasteful and defective method tax- 
ation, was singularly efficient means punishing and im- 
poverishing delinquents. After encumbering his estate assist the 
king, royalist gentleman was forced sell large part 
pay his fine, and sell time when land had immensely fallen 
value. Moreover, the amount his fine was fixed after long and 
process, and failure the payment his instalments, 
discovery that had understated the amount his property, led the 
reassessment the fine fresh sequestration the estate. How 
much delay and uncertainty aggravated the sufferings the unfortunate 
royalist, Cleveland’s lines Committee’ well express 

Merciful Hell! Thy judges are but three, 
Ours multiform, and plurality 
Thy calmer censures flow without recall, 
And one doom souls see their final all. 
travel with expectance sufferings here 
Are but the earnests second fear. 
Thy pains and plagues are infinite, true 
Ours are not only infinite but new. 
that the dread come exceeds 
The anguish that part already bleeds. 


The amount property which changed hands under this system 
sequestrations and compositions was enormous. Those who had pur- 
chased crown lands, church lands, sequestrated estates sold order 
parliament, lost their purchases the Restoration. the other hand, 
those who bought direct from the owners the land which the latter were 
obliged sell pay their fines, retained what they had bought. 
this way the civil wars must have effected great change the distribu- 
tion landed property England. 


Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs Ministres 
France, depuis les Traités Westphalie Révolution 
Russie, avec une introduction des notes par ALFRED 
(Paris: Félix Alean. 1890.) 


relations between France and Russia attract much attention 
the present day that special interest attaches these two bulky volumes, 
which the history those relations traced with precise documentary 
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evidence. Russia was the last the great powers enter the arena 
European politics. created small diplomatic sensation when, 1648, 
‘the grand duke Muscovy was included the treaty Osnabriick 
ally Christina Sweden. Till that date Russia had seemed 
removed from western politics Persia China. Frenchmen had, 
indeed, heard vaguely country from which hides, tallow, timber, and 
all sorts naval material were obtained the English. Richelieu, 
always keenly alive mercantile interests, had 1629 sent envoy— 
Louis Deshayes—to Moscow, and actually concluded informal com- 
mercial treaty with Michael Federovitz. But the treaty remained dead 
letter. Russia had port either the Baltic the Black Sea, and 
France was not likely serious rival England for the trade with 
Archangel. For many years France continued dream opening 
commercial relations with Russia, but that nothing came the pro- 
posals proved the astounding ignorance the French foreign office 
the subject. late 1717 memoir drawn for Tersé 
contains the following passage:—‘ With regard commerce every- 
thing very obscure. have information the suitable 
commodities which might carried from here the ports the czar 
nor know exactly what French ships could find there bring back 
this and are completely ignorant the laws and 
police regulations Russian ports, the duties levied imports and ex- 
ports, whether there are any privileges for foreign merchants, whether 
there are any nations favoured that they can carry trade more 
advantageously than the subjects the 183.) 

While France was making futile efforts start Russian trade her 
political relations with that country had been almost uniformly hostile. 
far the attempts Russia advance westerly direction had 
attracted the attention the French court they had excited mistrust 
and indirect opposition. Louis XIV succeeded the task undertaken 
Richelieu, the humiliation the house Habsburg. that family 
the Austrian branch, though the younger, had become, through the 
decline Spain, the more prominent and powerful. The uniform 
policy France the seventeenth century was hold Austria 
check means the lesser states northern Europe 
viz. Sweden, Poland, Turkey, and less degree Denmark. This 
policy had been pursued Richelieu with conspicuous success. But 
was difficult policy maintain, owing the instability and the con- 
flicting interests the French allies. Sweden, which under Gustavus 
Adolphus and Oxenstjerna had rendered such services France, found 
within twenty years the treaty Westphalia member the triple 
alliance check French .aggressions. Though the Dutch war the 
Swedes returned for moment their old alliance and were induced 
attack Brandenburg, their military reputation was shattered Fehrbellin, 
and French intervention was necessary induce the great elector 
surrender his Pomeranian conquests 1679. Later Charles XI, 
irritated the réwnions and the persecution the Huguenots, joins the 
league Augsburg, and Charles XII, occupied the north, refuses 
assist France the war the Spanish succession. Poland, again, under 
the house Vasa, was the bitter enemy Sweden, and therefore allied 
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with Austria. When the Vasas came end the attempt secure 
the crown French prince proved futile, and the constant danger from 
the Turks forced Poland again into alliance with the Habsburgs. 
1688 John Sobieski saved Vienna. Turkey, though more faithful 
France than the other two states, was not ally paraded the 
most christian king, and moreover, after the brief revival under the 
Kiuprili, could longer formidable diversion the days 
Solyman the Magnificent. Inthe war the Spanish succession, when 
Turkish intervention would have been most valuable France, the Porte 
remained obstinately neutral. 

spite these difficulties and disappointments Louis XIV persisted, 
with characteristic obstinacy, pursuing the policy Richelieu. 
supported Sweden, patronised the Turks, and set himself maintain 
French party Poland. any state which threatened these client 
states offered resolute opposition. was this which brought France 
into collision with Russia, whose westward advance could only effected 
the expense Sweden, Turkey. Thus Peter the Great, 
spite his avowed admiration for Louis XIV, was forced into anti- 
French policy. gain possession Azov joined the war which 
broke the power the Porte and led the treaty Carlowitz. His in- 
fluence helped defeat the candidature Conti, and secure the Polish 
throne Augustus Saxony. maintaining the war against 
Charles XII prevented that prince from lending mercenary sword 
aid Louis against the European coalition. Rambaud agrees with 
St. Simon, the earliest Russophile French history, thinking that 
the attitude Louis XIV had serious effect the internal develop- 
ment Russia. France was the natural source from which Peter would 
have sought attract western civilisation his semi-barbarous subjects 
but from France the youthful traveller was excluded the grand 
monarque, and was thus compelled seek the educators his 
country Germany and Holland. For the first fifty years the 
eighteenth century the dominant influence the Russian court 
unquestionably German. 

the end Louis remained hostile Russia. effect di- 
version favour Sweden the French envoy Constantinople urged 
the Porte into the war which Peter suffered his most disastrous 
defeat, and from which was lucky escape the cession his first 
conquest, Azov. One Louis’ last acts was renew the subsidy treaty 
with Charles XII April 1715. But September the death Louis 
XIV opened possibility great change policy. Sweden, Poland, 
and Turkey were obviously decadent powers, hardly able, even acting 
concert, play the part against Austria which France expected and the 
attitude France was completely altered the accession Orleans 
the regency. Philip Spain and his minister Alberoni 
brought France into temporary alliance with her traditional enemies, 
England and Austria. this juncture Peter the Great made his second 
journey western Europe, and paid his first visit 1717. 

came offer, condition receiving French subsidies, play the part 
which Sweden was longer capable assuming. his offer had been 
accepted, the history Europe might have been profoundly altered. 
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But Orleans and Dubois were too proud their recent alliance with 
England risk any rival obligations. Peter was. in- 
dignant with George for his purchase Bremen and Verden from 
Denmark, and for his subsequent desertion the coalition against 
Charles XII. The regent could not afford alienate the Hanoverian 
elector, who now occupied the English throne, and the only result the 
negotiations with the tsar was the treaty Amsterdam. This note- 
worthy the first regular treaty between France and Russia, but its 
provisions were wholly insignificant.. Peter was chagrined the 
failure his scheme that lent himself the designs Alberoni for 
Jacobite restoration England and domestic revolution Paris. 
France therefore continued the ally Sweden, but her support was un- 
able save that country from accepting the treaty Nystad (1721), 
which degraded Sweden the rank third-rate power. 

The pacification the north removed all immediate cause quarrel 
between France and Russia, and 1721 Campredon became the 
first resident French minister the court St. Petersburg. This 
encouraged Peter revive his scheme for close alliance with France, 
which evidently had much heart. proposed cement the 
alliance marrying his daughter Elizabeth to. Loais XV. When this 
proposal was rejected, and Louis was betrothed the Spanish infanta, 
offered his daughter’s hand the son either Orleans Bourbon, 
and hinted that the fortunate husband might aspire the crown 
Poland. regard for England made both Orleans and the duke 
Bourbon look coldly the Russian advances. When Bourbon broke 
off the engagement with the infanta, Peter and his successor, Catha- 
rine renewed the proposal Russian marriage for Louis. But 
Bourbon was more devoted England than Orleans, and Russia was 
hopelessly alienated when Louis was married Maria 
Leczinska, the daughter the ex-king Poland, whom Peter the 
Great had deposed. Catharine, though she shared her husband’s desire 
for French alliance, could hesitate longer after this insult, and 
1726 Russia concluded the treaty Vienna with Austria, thus founding 
alliance which was destined last till the end the century. 

long France remained hostile Austria she necessarily 
opposed Russia. the war the Polish succession the Russian 
Stanislaus Louis XV’s father-in-law, from the 
throne which had ascended for the second time, and 20,000. Russian 
soldiers advanced the Rhine 1785, though too late strike blow 


behalf Austria. Charles VI, fact, gained little from the alliance 


with his northern neighbour. lost Naples and Sicily the Bourbons, 
and his son-in-law was exchange Lorraine for Tuscany... the 
subsequent war with the Porte Russian successes proved poor set-off 
Austrian defeats, and French diplomacy scored its last.great victorv 


‘before the revolution when Villeneuve 1739 negotiated the treaty 


Belgrade. Not only had Austria make humiliating sacrifices, but 
Russia was forced surrender all its conquests except Azov, which 
only retained condition destroying its fortifications. 

1739 diplomatic relations between Russia, interrupted 


were restored the mission the marquis Chétardie, the 
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first full-fledged French ambassador St. Petersburg. His instructions 
the inability French diplomacy recognise the rise new 
problems free itself from the trammels seventeenth-century 
traditions. Fleury acknowledges the necessity breaking off the close 
alliance between Russia and Austria but this can only accomplished 
establishing direct connexion between France and Russia. 
connexion, would necessarily increase the importance Russia, 
would run counter the policy reviving and aiding Sweden, which 
the sole northern state whose friendship for France useful and 
permanent.’ spite these discouraging instructions fortune gave 
Chétardie opportunity bringing France and Russia together. 
December 1741 revolution overthrew the domination the 
Germans,’ which had lasted through the reigns the two Annes, and 
gave the throne the tsars Elizabeth, the daughter Peter the Great 
candidate for the hand Louis XV. The French 
ambassador had aided the revolution intrigues and gold, and was for 
the moment the idol the tsarina and the court. Now was the oppor- 
tunity conclude the alliance which Peter had vainly offered the regent 
but the regard for Sweden was fatal obstacle that for England 
had been 1717. One the French methods for bringing pressure 
bear upon Russia had been stir the Swedes demand the 
restitution the provinces conquered Great. Now 
that the German administration was overthrown, and ruler had been 
placed the throne who was inclined French alliance, 
Chétardie thought high time check the martial ardour the 
Swedes, and actually ordered their leader delay his advance. But 
the ministers Versailles attached more importance their obliga- 
tions Sweden, disavowed the action the ambassador, and permitted 
hostilities continue till the Swedes, hopelessly overpowered, were forced 
conclude the humiliating peace Abo, Instead recovering lost 
territories they had surrender southern Finland, and only retained 
the northern province condition acknowledging Adolphus Frederick 
-Holstein, Russian dependent, heir the throne. The alliance 
France with Sweden enabled the Austrian party, headed Alexis 
Bestoujef, gain the ascendency St. Petersburg, and 1742 
Chétardie was recalled. Two years later was empowered 
and offer Elizabeth the bribe recognition France the 
imperial title which Peter the Great had assumed 1721. But the 
ambassador was reckless enough attempt play the part party 
Russia, and was completely outwitted Bestoujef, who 
opened his correspondence and showed the incriminating passages the 
Chétardie was ignominiously dismissed from Russia 
before had even communicated his powers ambassador. His 
departure removed all prospect separating Russia from Austria. 
-1746 the two states renewed their alliance, and 1748 Russian troops 
advanced for the second time into central Europe, though the conclusion 
the treaty Aix-la-Chapelle again rendered their active intervention 
unnecessary. 

For the next eight years all diplomatic intercourse between 
-and Russia was broken Never did the two countries appear more 
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diametrically hostile than this period, when the secret diplomacy 
Louis was active maintaining French party Poland, and 
Vergennes was exerting all his influence Constantinople urge the 
Porte into war with Russia. Bestoujef retained his ascendency 
St. Petersburg, and the two avowed objects his detestation were 
France and Prussia, who had been allies the previous war. 
seemed carrying this policy its logical result when, September 
1755, concluded alliance with England, which was just embarking 
war with France. But the Russian chancellor had failed notice 
the approach the diplomatic revolution which altered the whole aspect 
European relations 1756. Its causes were double rupture between 
England and Austria and between France and Prussia. Its results were 
the convention Westminster between England and Prussia and the 
treaty Versailles between Austria and France. Elizabeth, bitterly 
hostile Frederick the Great, and secretly eager for alliance with 
Louis XV, could hardly hesitate choose her line action. The treaty 
September 1755 was annulled Bestoujef was disgraced and succeeded 
Voronzov, who had already opened secret relations with French 
emissaries. December 1756 Russia accepted the treaty Versailles, 
and thus became indirectly the ally France. 1757 French 
ambassador appeared once more St. Petersburg, and relations between 
the two courts were not again interrupted before the revolution. 

The diplomatic history from 1756 1788 extremely interesting, 
but better known than that the previous period, and unne- 
cessary notice here more than one two points. notorious that 
France gained little but loss and humiliation from the change alliances 
1756. The explanation is, doubt, partly found the internal 
decline and especially the financial maladministration France, and 
partly the fact that Kaunitz outwitted the French diplomatists, and 
that the second treaty Versailles was extremely one-sided and sacri- 
ficed French interests those Austria. But the humiliations would 
have been less galling Louis and the French foreign office had fully 
appreciated the extent which their foreign relations had been altered. 
Louis never liked the relations with Russia into which was 
brought his alliance with Maria Theresa. From the first insisted 
continuing the traditional policy maintaining Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey dependent instruments France, policy which was not only 
wholly out date, but which had rendered impossible. 
Hence the impotence prevent the partition Poland and 
the aggressions Catharine the expense Turkey. true that 
more enlightened estimate the position France was taken 
Vergennes, the only great foreign minister whom France preduced the 
eighteenth century. the treaty Teschen Russia for once played the 
part check upon Austria, had been offered Peter the Great. 
the armed neutrality Russia also served the interests France against 
England. fact, the ministry Vergennes the one period which 
the relations between Versailles and St. Petersburg show any sign 
cordial recognition common interests, until the present day the 
disappearance decline the old client states, the rise powerful 
empire Germany, and the conclusion the triple alliance between 
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Germany, Austria, and Italy have almost forced the Russian autocrat 
into good understanding, longer with the Bourbon monarchy, but 
with the French republic. 

Enough has been said show the enormous interest the materials 
contained these volumes, which may studied with advantage the 
politician well the historian. The name Rambaud itself 
guarantee the knowledge and ability with which they have been 
edited. But noteworthy that has departed considerable 
extent from the precedents set previous editors this valuable series. 
Their object has been provide manuals for the student diplomacy. 
They have selected and printed full the most important instructions, 
and have been content connect them together short explanatory 
notes, while their introductory preface has given the whole 
subject. Rambaud has followed their example his preface, but 
his connecting notes have been expanded until they almost exceed 
bulk the instructions which they are intended illustrate and explain. And 
the notes themselves contain considerable mass original documents, 
such letters from the home ministers and from the envoys them, many 
which have never before been published. Thus the book, instead 
being diplomatic manual the lines its predecessors, contains the 
materials for complete survey the relations between France and 
Russia. also furnishes great deal information the internal 
history Russia, and that with amount detail which not 
found the volumes other countries. There can question that 
this additional matter very greatly increases the value the book from 
the historical point view and, fortunately, unnecessary for 
discuss whether Rambaud has has not departed from the plan 
laid down the promoters the series would ungrateful 
quarrel with him for giving more than had any right expect. 


Epochs American History. The Colonies. 1492-1750. 
(London: Longmans, Green, Co. 


Mr. book clear and concise account the English colonies, 
not only America but also the West Indies, from the time their 
foundation down the middle the last century. seems have 
mastered fairly well, though not fully, the results that historical research 
which American students late years have been applying unsparingly 
and productively the history their country. few instances 
puts forward statements which rest doubtful tradition, which 
are still matter controversy, though they were positive and assured 
facts. His account the voyages the Cabots (p. 25) implies, what 
hardly yet proved, that Sebastian did not come the scene till the 
second voyage. telling the voyage the May Flower’ follows 
the puritan chronicler Thomas Morton, and says that the Pilgrims wished 
land between the Hudson and the Delaware, but were thwarted the 
captain, ‘thought the pay the Dutch.’ Now Morton wrote 
1669. Neither the contemporary Plymouth historians, Bradford and 
Winslow, hints such suspicion. first appears anonymous 
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document written, internal evidence shows, 1663, which there 
are two copies among the State Papers. was the writer’s object dis- 
credit the Dutch title New Netherlands. Every plea that can make 
seem make for the writer’s view pressed into the service. The 
attempts colonisation, are told, had cost five thousand English- 
men their lives. Hudson’s discoveries were made not for the Dutch, but 
the employment Sir John Popham and two English merchants. 
The story Argall’s visit Manhattan 1613, statement for which 
there not shred good evidence, and which was apparently first put 
print obscure pamphleteer 1648, repeated. Such docu- 
ment hardly the quarter where one expects buried truth come 
light. Again, Mr. Thwaites (p. 206) repeats, though was and 
authentic fact, the story that Sloughter, the governor New York, was 
drunk when signed Leisler’s death-warrant. That most painstaking 
writer, Mr. Brodhead, points out that the story improbable itself, and 
does not rest any better evidence than partisan document written 
seven years later. There just good evidence for the tradition that 
the governor yielded the urgency Leisler’s enemy Bayard, whose 
house Sloughter was staying. 

Mr. Thwaites (p. 167), describing the royal commission sent out 
report upon and regulate the New English colonies 1664, speaks 
Samuel Maverick ‘one the presbyterian petitioners who had made 
trouble for the New Englanders few years before.’ Maverick had 
been would certainly not have found such employment under Charles 
and Clarendon, nor been described the puritan writer Edward Johnson, 
‘strong for the lordly prelatical power.’ 

Mr. Thwaites states positive fact that Endicott de- 
facing the royal flag Salem was influenced Roger Williams. Mr. 
Palfrey, who may trusted such point, and who certainly would not 
err favouring exculpating Williams, says, ‘The agency Williams 
the occasion, however probable, perhaps not altogether proved.’ 

dealing with the Antinomian controversy Massachusetts (p. 136) 
Mr. Thwaites follows Mr. Palfrey the plea political necessity 
defence the severities adopted the rulers the colony. tells 
that the state and the church were one the colony, and 
tical contumacy was political contumacy well. Under such conditions 
there could safely neither liberty opinion nor speech the welfare 

government thus constituted lay stern repression.’ 
frank admission once for all knocks the bottom out much foolish rhetoric 
that has been talked about the different attitudes Churchmen and Non- 
conformists the seventeenth century towards the question religious 
freedom. One feels too that the government Massachusetts must have 
rested unstable foundation could ouly maintained enforcing 
dogmatic creed, embodied eighty-nine articles, many them 
abstruse that, Winthrop frankly admits, plain man unskilled such 
matters could not understand where orthodoxy ended and heresy began. 
And, whatever may have been the political necessity, nothing can justify 
and flagrant violation all the recognised principles 
judicial fairness shown the trial Mrs. Hutchinson. 

one point, however, Mr. Thwaites less than just the founders 
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Massachusetts. speaks (p. 127) the Company 
removing its seat government the colony, thus boldly transforming 
itself, without legal sanction, from English trading company into 
American colonial government.’ Now pamphlet written 1644 
Winthrop expressly states that the original draft the grant the legal 
advisers the Crown had inserted condition tying down the Company 
carry its operations England, but that the patentees had insisted 
the withdrawal that condition. 

dealing with two the Dutch governors New York Mr. Thwaites, 
think, errs, the one case the side lenity, the other severity. 
say, does (p. 200), that ‘the singular lack tact displayed 
Governor Kieft led Algonkin Indian uprising, very mild state- 
ment the case. One must turn the annals the Spanish con- 
quests find any parallel for the treachery Kieft towards his savage 
neighbours, and for the hideous brutality acts which certainly 
tolerated, and all likelihood actively abetted. the other hand 
hardly fair say (p. 163) that Stuyvesant, who was hot-headed man, 
would have liked war with the New Englanders,’ but was re- 
strained the Dutch West India Company. Stuyvesant was doubt 
masterful and uncompromising, but his dealings with the English showed 
the better and more moderate side his character, his dignity and self- 
restraint. 

Mr. Thwaites reminds one truth too often forgotten when says 
(p. 234) that usual think and speak the English colonies 
North America though they included only the thirteen which 1775 
revolted against the the home government; 


and the colonists themselves, the relations between the 


mother land and the English West India Islands, the Bermudas, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Bay, and after 1763 Canada, were much 
the same between and Virginia, New Hampshire Pennsylvania. 
But hardly needful and say that various causes conspired 
prevent Englishmen these outlying plantations from joining their 
brethren New England, the middle colonies, and the south the 
movement for independence.’ One cause itself was amply 
the lack continuous land communication, and the consequent impossi- 
bility either political concert military co-operation. Detached points 
resistance, such the West Indian Islands, would have been only 
source weakness. the end the seventeenth century projects 
for colonial union had been floating before the minds men. hard 
prove negative, but doubt whether any the schemes which have 


come down ever contemplated including any the West Indian 
Islands. 


have pointed out various defects detail, they seemed me, 
Mr. Thwaites’s book. Most them might have been avoided careful 
study the best authorities. They certainly ought not blind one 
the merits the book—its methodical arrangement, its clearness, its 
sobriety language and thought, its remarkable combination ful- 
ness and compression. The worst, think, that can said Mr. 
Thwaites that has not turned account, might have done, all 
the good work which has been effécted years his fellow country- 
men the field historical research. 
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History the French Revolution. Vol. II. 
(London: Longmans. 1891.) 


Mr. ‘French Revolution’ owes its success 
immense body accurate detail. has been the first our country- 
men consult the whole recent literature France, including tracts, 
reviews, and provincial publications. has left comparative neglect 
the dusty and discoloured prints the time itself, may trusted 
master the newest knowledge and the facts they now are. His 
clear, plain, unpretentious narrative seldom rises above even level, 
unbroken perspective reflection, and the reader, who never stirred 
dazzled distracted, feels that has got last behind the north 
wind fine writing and calculated pathos. The reserve and moderation 
language, the directness the appeal reason, constitute very real 
advance. 

The difficulty has been select from the mass information, and 
course there are not two men who would choose alike. times the author 
indicates, and seems announce, something which should glad 
know, and then disappoints us. Vergniaud, says, was far more pro- 
found thinker than his associates. This goodopening. For Vergni- 
aud has been allowed pass for more than superb rhetorician, and 
everybody would wish learn what his profound thoughts were. But 
they not the sentence upon him unfair any associate 
Buzot, whom Mr. Stephens dimly affirms that had system 
his own, but leaves find out, when the dogs are devouring his 
remains, that was federalist. The fact doubt true, theory 
well policy; but, has been questioned the high authority 
Taine, there was room for more, and the ugly word used referring 
the relations between Buzot and Madame Roland ought corrected 
made good. Again, are told that the iron safe furnished fresh 
arguments against the king. But not stated what they were. Now 
chances that they were very serious arguments indeed, and they have 
been slurred over respectable royalist Barante. The list 
omissions might but, although the author’s French not 
entirely above reproach, inaccuracies are extremely rare. hardly 
anything the Argonne that can fairly called mountain pass; and 
Leopold, Tuscany not fitly described when called one the 
benevolent and intelligent despots that epoch. The thing that 
distinguishes him from the rest, that distinguishes him favourably even 
from the king England, that, without necessity even pressure, 
desired diminish his own despotic power. Following Lanfrey, Mr. 
Stephens has the courage say that Carnot was better than the rest 
and follows still more illustrious examples when calls Sieyés 
shallow theorist. holds the supposed opinion Burke, and means 
that politics theorist shallow necessity, because politics are 
insoluble theory, the idea has right pass unchallenged these 
pages otherwise ought remembered that the little band 
true theorists, composed Harrington and Locke, Rousseau and Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton and Mill, the rank Sieyés very far from being the 
lowest. 
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The philosophy the revolution, its causes the region thought, 
its long ancestry, its connexion with like events, and its position the 
series are not things inquired for from writer absorbed the 
difficult labour discovering event has come appear under 
the fostering hand new republic. may well grateful for what 
have got, for the most minute and careful account the language 
all that led the establishment the Reign Terror. But the comfort 
derived from the praiseworthy avoidance emotion and abuse tempered 
the fact that the author’s moderation due self-government, 
but apparently rare and remarkable ethical indifference. Urbanity 
towards Robespierre and Marat unquestionably meritorious. But the 
repose reading about them without nickname epithet spoilt when 
appears that they are not treated like monsters show because 
the author does not think them very monstrous after all, but knows 
good deal that may said their favour. rightly holds that the 
royalists were often better than their exterminators, and that the 
monotonous and interested representations conservative writers call for 
redress. more shocked their exaggerations than those 
Michelet Hamel, and his sympathies with the latter lead him when 
goes astray. judges that the plot for seizing Strasburg justifies the 
decrees the legislative assembly against the émigrés. point 
time the decree preceded the plot. was vetoed the king, and was 
renewed afterwards. the assembly was committed the cruel 
policy before the transaction which Mr. Stephens summarily justifies 
it. for the king, and judges the whole, equitably. But 
insists that was kindly treated prison, and calls attention 
item twenty-two livres for the queen’s washing. For her, indeed, 
has little urge, and asks whether she would have been merciful 
had she conquered. 

From the massacres September the book degenerates. First, 
are assured that the prisoners arrested August were men who, 
from their position, naturally disliked the progress the revolution. 
Afterwards appears that they were murdered for fear they should 
break out and destroy their enemies, and that any one who was not 
priest forger was able save his life kept his wits about him. 
The massacres were not much minded Paris, but were disapproved 
England the aristocracy. Political murder is, doubt, regrettable 
circumstance but common all revolutions. ‘There apology 
for the great revolutionary leaders who ought have interfered, but who 
yet confidently believed the death thousand poor creatures who were 
foully murdered the prisons Paris would pave the way for stronger 
and more glorious France.’ There were two thousand victims 
yet, terrible this severity may seem, must remembered that 
attained its object. Robespierre described highly moral man, and 
opponent bloodshed who had sincere love liberty. did not 
much care whether the king was guilty, but held clearly expedient 
that should die. Like Marat, had his faults; but was very 
nearly great man. Marat, true that libelled many 
innocent men and encouraged the Parisians shed blood; but other 
times his words were full the wisdom the statesman. Another per- 
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sonage worthy honour Maillard, for was who gave massacre 
the consecrating forms law, and saved quite many lives 
destroyed. last one not the least surprised read that life was 
nowhere more happy and gay than the prisons Paris. Once, 
true, Mr. Morse Stephens encounters deed violence which cannot 
palliate, delinquent for whom feels compassion. generous 
indignation stifles his love mercy, and admits that Charlotte Corday 
was only cold-blooded murderess. 

agreed that critic says very much less than means, and with 
this provision against misconstruction and the perils understatement 
may safely say that the methods this book would fatal history. 
Our judgment men, and parties, and systems, determined the 
lowest point they touch. Murder, the conventional low-water mark, 
invaluable our basis measurement. the interest 
that shall never tampered with. have scientific zero 
start from, idle censure corruption, mendacity, treason one’s 
country one’s party, and and history asunder. 


AcTon. 


Les Grands Staél. Par ALBERT 
(Paris: Hachette. 1890.) 


William has been appropriately termed the most international 
heroes, Madame may fairly claim the title the most international 
heroines. extraction once Irish, French, and Genevese, reared 
Paris and wedded Swede, she became the prophetess German inde- 
pendence and the high-priestess English constitutionalism. was, 
therefore, happy inspiration which entrusted the story her life 
sympathetic biographer Albert Sorel, himself the historian the 
international aspects the revolutionary period with which Madame 
Staél was closely associated. 

The Franco-German war has done ill service the reputation 
Necker’s daughter. Modern French critics have repeated the charge 
lack patriotism raised Napoleon and his censors the appearance 
she was, they urge, who pointed out the national 
enemy the path which led through freedom tyranny. Against this on- 
slaught Sorel raises characteristic protest: n’est pas faute 
par déplorable revers notre histoire, souffle national Révo- 
towrnait alors tourné depuis contre France. Her 
championship oppressed Germany, her literary crusade against the 
conquering were, the biographer’s opinion, dans son impru- 
dence méme une des actions les plus francaises faites écrivain 
France. The necessity defending his heroine from current criticism 
itself tribute the vitality Madame Staél’s importance. 
Before she was her grave, Sorel confesses, society was weary 
her. Madame Staél avait fatigué les salons son génie, son élo- 
quence, fracas ses She was too overpowering, too 
virile, popular the emasculate salons the restoration. But 
was impossible bury with the authoress her and Les 
Considérations,’ and these two works that her biographer rightly 
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believes her permanent importance consist. the former unveiled 
Germany Europe, the latter brings the revolution into the focus 
continuous history. The revolution, urged, was not born the 
Bastille, nor had died with the restoration. Victim Madame Staél 
was, she realised that her sufferings and those others were its accidents 
and not its essence, that France owed not only her glory but her 
prosperity, that not the principles the revolution, but the absolutism, 
whether Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon, formed the interrup- 
tions the normal process French history. Such view was not 
derogatory the importance the revolution. diminue pas 
France. Her treatment too the great movement its relation 
Europe singularly sound. International she is, Madame Staél 
time, but must attain its fulfilment nation nation, the agency 
each people’s self, and for its own peculiar benefit. que 
perdre nom nation. 

Adopting the method Montesquieu, Madame Staél transferred his 
historical principles from the stud the rostrum. Her art rather 
persuade than instruct, and due this, believes her biographer, 
that she founded politics, literature, and history, schools which 
would difficult find parallel. history alone her inspiration 
imparted Guizot and Thiers, Charles Rémusat, 
ville, and Lanfrey. The latter name naturally suggests the most curious 
feature Madame Staél’s personal history—the mutual aversion 
between herself and Napoleon. This gives her contemporary political 
importance artificial prominence, whilst throwing side light upon 
the weakness Napoleon’s character. The dislike was probably both 
sides rather personal than political. true that their ideals the 
Republic were essentially opposed, that whilst Madame Staél would 
have the people enjoy it, Napoleon would absorb and give glory 
his person. she had reproved Mirabeau royalist democracy, 
she had intuitive horror the Caesarian democracy which rose within 
the Consulate. the other hand Napoleon’s system implied police control 
over the public intelligence his empire there was room for 
libéral. Nevertheless Napoleon’s chief offence the 
society queen was doubtless that inflicted upon her the discomfort 
feeling shy, and that under his eyes steel her eloquent tongue was tied. 
She had, believed, dreams captivating the hero his 
return from Italy, and the disillusion her awakening was bitter. 
déception fut prompte non seulement elle séduisit pas, mais par 
wne sorte prodige pour elle réduisit silence. The 
malaise naturally developed into acute dislike. The type woman 
overflowing with politics and inspiration was intolerable the mind 
Napoleon, eminently material his relations women. Political danger 
was but the pretext for the removal unpleasing personality. 
une machine mouvement, said Metternich, who pleaded for her’; 
elle remue les salons, France pareille femme est 
redoutable, veux pas. This was surely rather the expression 
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private pique than imperilled policy. When the mutual dislike had 
become obvious, the lady regained her tongue, and the salon became 
rival the Consulate. Napoleon insisted upon silence she felt his iron 
hand upon her shoulder and fluttered against it. The fluttering was soon 
converted into flight, and the ten years’ war began, fought not unequally 
between the lion and the bird, between brutal persecution and scathing 
epigram. Napoleon’s peculiar sensitiveness gave his opponent 
advantage which she was not slow use. The last word, writes 
Sorel, remained with the lady, mot est celui d’une femme d’esprit— 
quelle cruelle illustration vous j’aurai une ligne dans votre 
histoire.’ ARMSTRONG. 


Das Leben Max Dunckers. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1891.) 


last two years have been prolific historical and biographical 
works upon that great subject the making Germany. has been 
generally felt that with the accession William and still more with 
the retirement Prince Bismarck, the heroic age, the era the men 
who created the German empire, has come close. new chapter 
German history has opened, and the men the older generation 
have thought that the time has arrived for reviewing the events the 
period from 1848 1871, which many them played conspicuous 
part. this impulse which has recently given Dr. von Sybel’s 
comprehensive book ‘Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches,’ the 
interesting memoirs Duke Ernst Saxe-Coburg, the reminiscences 
Gustav Freytag, and the present work. Max Duncker deserved 
biography, and has been fortunate having found biographer who 
was thoroughly sympathy with his subject, The author this book 
was himself actor some the scenes which describes. Like 
Duncker, was one deputies the Frankfort parliament 
1848, and published pamphlets, which attracted some notice the 
time, that assembly and the first Prussian Vereinigter Landtag 
1847. cannot, however, said that this style good the subject 
matter. Like most German biograpbies, the book dull, and 
think the materials might with advantage have been compressed but the 
author has done his work with great care, and evident throughout 
that has been labour love. 

Max Duncker was typical the last generation. once 
professor, historian, journalist, and politician, was one 
class which was very common about the middle the century. Like 
many his colleagues left the lecture-room for the parliament the 
year 1848, when the national assembly was convened Frankfort. 
was actually engaged upon his Geschichte des Alterthums’ the 
moment when the February revolution broke out Paris, and hurried 
off from his studies Halle just time witness the conclusion the 
days’ Berlin. was one the most active members the 
Frankfort parliament, and was one the committee nine appointed 
consider the proposals for the formation provisional central 
power.’ Butneither Frankfort nor Berlin, where sat the same 
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the future chancellor, did make much mark debater. 
the well-known phrase which Macaulay applied Mackintosh, 
when spoke essays.’ His biographer admits that was 
far too didactic, that talked the deputies were lecturing 
his class. this only the men who sat 
beside him the Paulskirche Frankfort; had had experience 
practical politics. 

This still more clearly shown his attitude the time the 
Crimean war and the outbreak the Austro-Italian war 1859. 
western powers. well known, this opinion was shared the prince 
Prussia (afterwards emperor) and many others. But from the 
Prussian point view this would have been mistake. then 
Prussian envoy the Bundestag, saw clearly enough that the friendship 
Russia might most valuable the future, and reaped the reward 
his foresight 1866, when Russia looked while Prussia eliminated 
Austria from Germany. Similarly 1859 Duncker, who was that 
time engaged superintending the semi-official press, advocated 
attack upon Napoleon III, step which would have irritated both Austria 
and France, and anticipated both Sadowa and Sedan moment when 
Prussia was ready for neither. 

The most important part his political career was the time which 
spent the service the crown prince, afterwards the emperor 
Frederick. Duncker received the appointment adviser the heir 
apparent 1861, and retained for five years. His post was one 
delicacy. These were the years the conflict’ between the parlia- 
ment and the throne, the budgetless government,’ and the scenes 
between Bismarck, then prime minister, and the liberals the Prussian 
chamber deputies. The sympathies the crown prince were the 
side the latter, and occasionally, the famous speech Danzig, 
ventured express what thought. Duncker seems have shown 
considerable tact peculiarly awkward situation: tried smooth 
over difficulties and endeavoured prevent the extremer members the 
opposition from making capital out the political disagreement between 
the king and his son. the Schleswig-Holstein question, when had 
been permitted Bismarck see behind the scenes, urged the crown 
prince abandon the cause the prince Augustenburg and declare 
for annexation, piece advice which created considerable difference 
between the future emperor and his counsellor. This far the most 
interesting part the book. The pages which the author describes 
the feelings the crown prince towards Bismarck are very valuable, but 
may doubt whether would have cared dared publish them 
three years ago. 

With Duncker’s departure from the crown prince the beginning 
the war 1866 his career politician practically closes, and his 
merits historian the present work does not treat any length. With 
those parts the book which deal with Duncker’s character and private 
life have one fault find, fault which the besetting sin German 
biographers—we mean what Germans call The effort 
idealise the most trivial incidents highflown language has the very 
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opposite effect that which intended. reading this and other lives 
German politicians are wearied being reminded again and again 
the loyalty’ their friends, the fidelity their wives, and the excel- 
lence their motives. take these things for granted. This the 
familiar style the German provincial newspaper, but is, say the 
least, tedious. 


Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law. 
Professor Ph.D. LL.D. (Boston, U.S.A., and London: 
Given 1890.) 


work should some way towards redeeming 
political science from the reproach being dull. His first volume 
especially, which treats Sovereignty and Liberty,’ full novel and 
startling statements, and would import fresh element liveliness into 
European politics should ever occur any responsible statesman 
take him seriously and turn his precepts into practice. After laying down 
the essentials state,’ and noting the chief defects ‘from the 
point view geographical perfection the existing European states, 
Dr. Burgess gives chapter the psychology’ the 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic races, which, whatever 
may think its ‘science,’ refreshingly candid and outspoken its 
language. Dr. Burgess has poor opinion most these races and makes 
short work their claims self-government. Thus: absolutely 
necessary that the political organisation highest instance the Greek 
and Slavonic nations should undertaken foreign political power. 
play chance nor contradiction character that Greece has 
been obliged receive its general constitution from the Roman and then 
the Turk and now the Teuton, nor that the Slavs are subject the 
autocratic government the Osmanli and the Teutonic dynasties 
Rumanoff and Hapsburg.’ The encouraged ‘honest and 
benevolent possible, and King George Greece bidden educate 
his subjects politically with patience and probity,’ but each receives 
solemn warning that cannot abandon his post without ‘the certainty 
relapse into political barbarism.’ All this highly gratifying such 
usas have the good fortune Teutons, and, after being further told 
that the psychology the Celt is, anything, still more unpolitical than 
that the Greek and the Slav,’ are quite prepared for the conclu- 
sion that ‘the Teutonic nations are entrusted with the mission con- 
ducting the political civilisation the modern world.’ As, moreover, 
‘they are themselves the best organs which have yet appeared for deter- 
mining the proper time and occasion for interfering’ with other states, 
their position the eye science peculiarly enviable one. Dr. 
assures that the study political science point view 
must always discoverable from which the harmony duty and policy 
may appear.’ ‘History and ethnology,’ concludes, ‘offer this 
elevated ground,’ and the privilege the Teuton enter and 
possess it. 

great part the above, should noted, comes under the general 
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heading Practical Politics.’ the same chapter 
other practical’ suggestions are made the result what has been 
previously laid down. ‘The prime policy every state being 
attain proper physical boundaries,’ follows that the map Europe 
stands need considerable rectification. Thus, only with the 
assistance Portugal that Spain can claim the position which Dr. 
Burgess assigns her the first European nations point 
geographical perfection, the two countries must brought under 
common rule, and the Portuguese may think themselves fortunate that the 
connexion allowed federal one, which enables them retain 
certain measure self-government. ‘It seems,’ says Professor Burgess, 
‘that single state with federal system government would best 
satisfy all the conditions.’ Great Britain still more fortunate, for, 
though the professor pauses and shakes his head ominously over St. 
George’s Channel and the numerical relation between Englishman and 
Celt, finally passes with the remark that ‘some the knottiest 
questions British politics have arisen from this relation.’ such 
indulgence shown the smaller European states. Who does not 
see,’ asks Dr. Burgess, ‘that the further rounding-out the European 
states, accord still more nearly with the boundaries which nature has 
indicated, would the interest the advancement 
political civilisation and the preservation the general peace?’ The 
‘petty states’ Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium are accordingly rounded existence, the Turk expelled 
from Europe, and end put ‘to Russian intrigue the valley the 
Danube’ the simple process abandoning great part the said 
valley Russia. This will pretty well for beginning, Professor 
Burgess disposed think, though appears wonder his own 
moderation and hints that could much more gave his mind 
it. then,’ concludes, ‘there would weak places enough 
the boundaries each national state, but their number would greatly 
decreased and the temptation invasion which they offer greatly 
lessened.’ 

Passing now from the nation’ the state,’ the first point, are 
told, distinguish between the idea’ the state and the concept’ 
it, the former being reached process pure philosophy,’ the 
latter inductive logic.’ ‘The two ought coincide, but they more 
frequently This provoking, doubt, but seems hard 
blame them for it, since ‘from the standpoint the idea the state 
mankind viewed organised unit,’ while from the standpoint the 
concept only particular portion mankind’ similarly viewed. 
Entire coincidence under these circumstances would seem more 
than havea right expect. After these definitions relief 
told that the present treatise may limit our attention the 
concept alone, since ‘pure philosophy’ Professor Burgess’s hands 
would likely lead pretty dance. Even with this limitation, 
however, appear some distance from the solid earth, since, 
answer the question ‘What are the peculiar characteristics the 
that and that ‘its most essential principle 
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sovereignty, original, absolute, unlimited, universal power over the 
vidual subject and over all associations subjects.’ Now, these ex- 
pressions could taken meaning only that the. sovereign, being the 
sole source law the technical sense, incapable legal limitation, 
would more than has long been dinned into jurists 
the school Bentham and Austin, and though may surprised that 
such views should find acceptance the United States, where more 
usual hold that the constitution itself the ultimate source law, 
which all determinate rulers may limited, should still recognise 
that the position perfectly tenable one, though one which perhaps 
more appropriate jurist than political philosopher. If, however, 
the terms absolute and unlimited, applied the power the sove- 
reign, are taken any other than this strictly legal and technical 
sense (and not all clear that Dr. Burgess means limit 
them), they are obviously out place and misleading all cases where 
single individual small fraction the community constitutes the 
state sovereign. Thus, according Dr. Burgess, the English 
was the state till 1215, but will scarcely maintain that there were 
practical limits his power, and that was free work his will 
any direction pleased. 

There seems little sense, again, the phrases which Dr. Burgess 
asserts the infallibility and general impeccability the state. ‘The 
state consciousness,’ are told, ‘is the purest light given men 
which interpret truth any direction.’ And again, ‘The state the 
human organ least likely wrong.’ Surely the claims the state 
the reverence and obedience its subjects could explained 
without the use exaggerated language like this. difficult 
read meaning into much that Dr. Burgess has written the subject 
the state, and keep ourselves from getting confused when are 
introduced rapid succession the subjective’ and the objective 
state, the state within and the state ‘back of’ the constitution, and 
are told one place that ‘the people’ who constitute the 
English another that the house commons, third 
that the ‘suffrage-holders when electing house commons 
upon the issue new governmental policy,’ fourthly that parliament 
whole the state, and lastly that the cabinet the immediate 
representative the state.’ There may means reconciling 
these’ apparently conflicting statements, but difficult believe 
that there can any real necessity for this confusing use terms. 
Nor altogether easy understand why Dr. Burgess should set 
high value upon the distinction which has drawn between state 
and government. Their failure grasp this fundamental distinction 
made ground reproach against all previous writers political 
science. Aristotle, having had (according Professor Burgess) some 
faint glimmering it, treated more leniently than the rest, and milder 
censure dealt out British than American writers, since the former 
have had practical experience (at least modern times) state 
organised above (as Professor Burgess prefers put it) ‘back of’ the 
government. point,’ tells us, ‘on which the public law 
the United States has reached far higher development than that any 
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state Europe.’ Europe showed signs advancing this direction 
when constituent assemblies sat Frankfort and Berlin 1848 and 1867, 
but her princes were far-sighted enough aware that the result 
further progress must force them abandon all claim considered 
the and degrade them the level ‘government.’ Accordingly 
they drew back time, and the movement went further. Moralising 
upon this, Professor Burgess remarks that the national popular state 
free from this danger retrogression. ‘alone furnishes the objective 
reality upon which political science can rest the construction truly 
scientific political system. All other forms contain within them mysteries 
which the scientific mind must not approach too closely.’ 

urging the superiority constitution which distinguishes between 
state and government—or, other words, which places the power 
amending the constitution other hands than those the ordinary legis- 
lature (for this all that appears meant this much-vaunted 
distinction)—Dr. Burgess relies very little upon the practical utilitarian 
considerations which appeal has commonly been made when this ques- 
tion has been previously debated. ‘Good political science’ requires the 
distinction, and the American constitution has got it, and this appears 
enough for Dr. Burgess. makes his nearest approach utili- 
tarian reasoning the subject when lays down that there can 
true constitutional liberty countries where the ordinary organs 
government are suffered revise the constitution. the so-called con- 
stitutional state’ find him saying, the state which organised 
back the government individual liberty finds its first real defender.’ 
follows that England and France are not constitutional states Dr. 
Burgess’s meaning the term, and Germany has only made beginning 
this direction.’ Instead progressing England and France have, 
this respect, positively retrograded. There was once time, according 
Dr. Burgess, when Englishmen could claim possessed constitu- 
tional civil liberty,’ viz. during the fifty years which intervened between 
Magna Carta and the famous parliament Simon Montfort. 
1265, however, the sovereign, the state’ the baronage which had 
succeeded the position previously held the Norman kings) became 
merged the government, and civil liberty lost its supra-governmental 
source and support.’ After this hope shall hear more old-fashioned 
nonsense about Simon Montfort’s services English freedom. France, 
again, had organisation back the the early days 
the Revolution, and some her later constitutions. Now, however, 
things have sunk again their old pre-Revolutionary and unscientific level, 
and Frenchmen are devoid constitutional liberty Englishmen. Dr. 
Burgess puzzled account for this lapse, and though thinks may 
partly due the fragmentary and incomplete character the present 
French constitution, takes the main cause the faulty psychology 
the Gallic mind.’ concludes his account civil liberty, which 
occupies ninety pages, stirring appeal his countrymen preserve 


and cherish the peculiar product American political genius. 


ends the first volume. the second gives more detailed 
account the four constitutions (of England, the United States, France, 
and Germany) which the outset decided limit his labours. 
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These constitutions,’ says, substantially all the species 


which have yet been developed.’ The Swiss con- 


federation might have suggested itself some writers having features 
its own deserving separate mention, but Switzerland, must 
remembered, belongs the class petty states’ which Dr. Burgess 
proposes ‘round out’ existence the interests peace and civilisa- 
tion. can scarcely expected, therefore, interest himself her 
trivial affairs. After two preliminary chapters the govern- 
mental forms’ and their application the four states, Dr. Burgess 
devotes the remainder his work the ‘construction and powers’ 
the three great departments government—the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary—-and the relations between them. Thus the federal 
legislative system the United States first examined great detail 
and from several points view; its underlying principles are pointed 
out, the qualifications and privileges members both houses discussed, 
and the process legislation itself described. The British, French, and 
German legislatures are dealt with similar fashion, and comparison 
instituted between them. Finally, attempt made found general 
conclusions upon this comparative study. hardly said that such 
work this, properly performed, must great value and interest 
students political science, and are not likely charged with 
exaggerated praise say that, taken whole, the second volume 
much better worth reading than its predecessor. Great industry has 
obviously been spent the collection and marshalling facts, and 
though some them (like the statement that the judges the high 
court England have seats the house lords and are consulted 
whenever any question organic law issue) are not altogether 
beyond the reach criticism, there much this part the work 
which will repay careful study and which will make worth while 
incur the labour mastering Prof. Burgess’s rather exceptional use 
terms. THomas THORNELY. 


Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


anything should praised more than the industry and accuracy 
the editors this Coan Corpus, the spirit the Press which 
has published it: have placed within the reach students all the 
epigraphical material which can utilised for the history one part, 
however small, the Greek world; have presented the best 
possible way; and have done this without counting the immediate 
cost, reflects credit all concerned the production the book 
before us. The uncial texts are admirably printed, and will accepted 
final all who know the powers the authors copyists. The resto- 
rations appear sound Mr. Hicks’s work The indices 
are the lines those the Corpus, and the explanatory notes are 
commendably brief and the point. The introductory chapter the 
history Cos, though not quite free from the vague generalities which, 
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perhaps, cannot avoided attempt compile continuous record 
from very fragmentary material, the whole interesting, not 
striking, study local history, unimportant itself, but worthy atten- 
tion the record the development Hellenic community singu- 
larly pure Doric stock, generally overshadowed, indeed, Rhodes, but 
some independent renown the Greek world. 

More than half the 487 inscriptions collected the authors this 
volume have been. published before. They are divided into classes 
which Ordinances’ and ‘Calendars’ naturally attract most 
interest the case island politically unimportant Cos. Some 
however, the texts here given, derive value from their relation 
greater history, notably no. 26, fragment proconsular letter the 
libera civitas Cos concerning appeal the emperor. Professor 
has made this already the subject paper whose substance 
Messrs. Paton and Hicks reproduce. The appendices A—C are admirable 
cannot avoid saying that D—K have place 
volume which will regarded universally one reference purely, 
and consulted only long the revised edition the Corpus has not 
reached its Coan section. The present collection advance section 
the Corpus, nothing more, and excursuses Sepulchral Inscriptions 
with Fines,’ Theocritus,’ ‘Cos and Thessaly,’ and the like, are hardly 
more place than those lengthy notes points scholarship with which 
Grote overweighted his history. Like the latter, however, they are excres- 
cences which not detract from the value the main work. 


Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Champion 
D.C.L. (New York and London: Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891.) 


THE same merits that mark Mr. Hodgkin’s larger works will observed 
this little book. any special points the singularly clear and brilliant 
essay may singled out for praise, should choose the pages (292-296) 
which Mr. Hodgkin sketches the character and position Amala- 
suentha, and the glowing and vigorous descriptions Ravenna and 
Constantinople, which take their beside those fugitive historical and 
architectural sketches Mr. Freeman which wise travellers always 
collect and guide themselves by. was good idea, too, stirringly 
realised, add chapter the Theodoric Saga. there defect 
the scheme the book, that designed tell too much. 
Justinian and Belisarius are names too great brought play 
second part the story which complete without them. Brilliantly 
Mr. Hodgkin once again tells the tale the victories Belisarius, 
the result squeezing them into small volume four hundred pages 
Theodoric inevitable lack proportion. may said also 
that Mr. Hodgkin does not point out with sufficient distinctness the 
inherent weakness and corruption Arianism. The chief lesson the 
time that there were the world-empire and the universal church 
freedom and expansive power which the narrowness barren 
creed and sectarian position could never reach. and his 
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noblest Goths never grasped the fullest meaning that civilitas into 
which they endeavoured enter. Spiritual and moral progress 
were with the warriors Belisarius and Narses and the ruling mind 
Justinian. 


Lectures and other Discourses. Sir (London: 
Macmillan Co. 1890.) 


the contents this interesting and attractive volume hardly 
belong the province the but may briefly 
notice that the varied and graceful learning the author nowhere 
better employed than the discourses the king’s peace and the 
English manor, which are excellent popularisations subjects lying 
the border ground law and history, while the curious and brilliant 
discourse the forms and history the sword has very direct bearing 
military history. Popular lectures are not expected very 
thoroughgoing, but not quite understand what Sir Pollock 
meant when wrote 122 that the Anglo-Saxon charters were 
‘framed clerks whose learning, such was, was Roman 
Romanised, and who were thinking much more their continental models 
than explaining actual English posterity.’ Sir Pollock’s attitude 
towards the ‘learned persons’ who wrote the Domesday Studies’ 
little supercilious, while his handling the subjects which 
himself treats perhaps rather too eclectic. But the are 
not that account the less instructive and readable. 


Verbrechen und Strafen England der Zeit von Wilhelm bis 
Eduard (Berlin: Hermann. 1890.) 


doctoral dissertation was presented the university Berlin 
Mr. Ernest Henderson, New York. careful and methodical 
working the scattered materials for the history crime and punish- 
ment England between the time when William first brought 
French ideas the time when Edward laid the fouhdations the 
modern English system. The writer says with much truth that there 
great need book for the sources English history during the 
middle ages what Wattenbach has done his Geschichtsquellen for the 
bibliography German history. 


Historical Sketch the Equitable Jurisdiction the Court 
Chancery (Yorke Prize Essay, 1889). 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1890.) 


sketch bears somewhat the same relation definite and final 
history chancery Mr. Dicey’s suggestive essay the privy council did 
the complete treatise that august body which have all been 
looking for. admittedly very imperfect (as prize essay must needs 
case which, like the present, requires immense range reading 
verify almost any dubitable point), but well arranged, advantage 
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taken the accessible authorities, and seems capable expansion 
the lines laid down the author into standard epitome the 
history chancery. The classification the practice modern equity 
seems clear and helpful; the discussion recent legislative changes 
brief, but generally lucid. the first hundred pages, dealing with 
the early history the court and its powers, that important additions will 
have made. Some account ecclesiastical procedure and its 
influence upon chancery law and practice obviously wanting, and 
should certainly have been attempted. fact, one the reasons for 
the unsatisfactory gaps works touching the history law and 
procedure this country the total neglect the canon 
possible that the fear the accident that befell Panurge when 
read chapter the Decretals chez docteur décrétalipotent 
may have hindered students, but should remembered that, besides 
the terrific chapters ‘De Multis,’ ‘Si plures,’ and the 
like, the historic and financial importance which acknowledged, 
there much else these sacres escriptwres and Lyndwood which 
material use students our institutions and their history; and 
that without going far Homenaz, who declared that the book the 
university arms was the Decretals, sans lesquelles périroient les priviléges 
toutes wniversités, clear that there certain auriflue energie 
which may drawn from them those predestined their study, 
while the recorded cases Groignet, Cornu, Renée Rhizotome, and 
others show the danger the utter neglect thereof. Mr. Kerly’s book 
carefully printed, and has index and references. 


Urkundenbuch der Stadt Worms. Herausgegeben durch Boos. 
II: 1801-1400. (Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 1890.) 


editor this magnificent volume nearly thousand pages, 
containing more than thousand documents, has done his work with 
great care and discrimination. has taken great pains assign its 
date nearly every piece his collection, and has carefully indicated 
the place where has been found. also scrupulously points out 
those documents which have already been printed. The period covered 
the documents was one considerable importance the history 
Worms. The whole the fourteenth century was occupied the long 
struggle between the townsmen the one hand and the bishop and 
the five great local foundations allied him the other. 
The elector palatine supported the bishop, and was not until 1886 that 
the city could procure any real recognition its independence. was only 
1519 that the long controversy town and bishop was brought 
final conclusion. Dr. Boos especially refers the extremely interesting 
Hebrew document which large number the leading Jews 
Worms grant the municipality sum 20,000 gulden keep them 
their war against Count Emicho Leiningen. 
facsimile the original appended. excellent index, which 
the names places are carefully identified with their modern equivalents, 
facilitates reference this scholarly collection. 
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Recueil des Croniques Grant Bretaigne. Par JEHAN 
Edited the late Sir Harpy and Harpy. Vol. 
From 1447 1471. (London: published under the direction the 
Master the Rolls. 1891.) 


published under the direction the Master the Rolls. 1891.) 


substantial volume 739 pages the interminable chronicle Waurin 
last carried down the battle Tewkesbury and the 
tion Edward IV. The first volume was published far back 1864. 
There not single line preface, but luckily there what seems 
thorough and complete index. The editing rather perfunctory. 
attempt had been made the marginal summaries reduce Waurin’s 
erratic spelling any fixed rules. called Quirel,’ because that 
Waurin’s form the name; and the inhabitants Liége 
sistently called the There is, reference Kyriel 
under his right name the index. The text contains good accounts 
several the battles the Wars the Roses. large proportion 
has, however, very little with English history. this not the 
least interesting part the account the struggle against the Turks 
1444, which Waurin was part eye-witness. 

The translation Waurin has also attained another stage, the 
volume just issued corresponding with the third volume the original. 
further comment this needed, but difficult speak with 
patience the deplorable waste public money involved publishing 
work this kind. not the business the Rolls office supply 
cheap translations for the benefit would-be historical students too 
badly educated able read fifteenth-century French. 


The Pilgrim Fathers Holland. D.D., 
(Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. 1891.) 


Dr. pamphlet aimed proposal erect Delfshaven, 
the place which the Pilgrim Fathers embarked, monument grate- 
ful recognition Dutch hospitality.’ His object show quotations 
from the writings contemporaries that the hospitality the Dutch con- 
sisted merely the offer permission given the exiles the muni- 
cipal authorities Leyden settle that city, whilst the citizens there 


showed them special favour nor exercised any hospitality towards 
them. 


Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus. Von 
(Stuttgart Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung. 1890.) 


recorded that one day Kant, most regular mortals, did not take 
his usual walk was reading Rousseau’s ‘Emile.’ The story signifi- 
cant much. The influence Rousseau Germany was least 
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great his influence France. The author this work has carefully 
traced out this influence the case Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, 
Schlegel, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Krause, Hegel, Hum- 
boldt. introductory chapter Rousseau himself the author points 
out the difference, too generally ignored, between views the 
Social’ and the earlier ‘Discourses.’ excellent feature 
the book list the treatises and courses lectures which form the 
author’s material, arranged according their dates publication 


delivery. The volume careful study that very difficult branch 
history, the history ideas. 


Jahrgang 1885-1888. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1889-1891.) 


valuable bibliography recent historical work has rapidly made its 
arrears. 1889 than three volumes, dealing with the publications 
the years 1885, 1886, and 1887, were issued and the eleventh volume, 
containing the record the year 1888, passed through the press the 
end 1890. The plan the book, and its usefulness students, thanks 
its comprehensive character and admirably systematised arrangement, 
ure sufficiently well known. need only note that, while German history, 
general and local, treated with extreme minuteness, the other countries 
Europe receive, though not all them each volume, adequate and 
competent handling. The objection this occasional irregularity that 
particular countries gaps occur for several years. Thus the medieval 
history England altogether omitted until reach vol. xi., where 
the deficiency supplied, but only for one year (1888), Messrs. 
Poole and Stevenson. other cases the missing bibliography 
sometimes inserted year late, device which, though better than the 
complete exclusion the account question, apt puzzle the reader 
who understands from the title-page that expect only contributions 
relating one given year. But when consider the multitude sections, 
each crowded with detailed notices and references, the wonder is, not that 
there are irregularities, but that the irregularities are few. English 
history from the Tudors onwards dealt with each volume Dr. 
Ludwig Mangold, Buda Pesth. His work careful and exhaustive, 
though confusions similar names, and trifling inaccuracies descrip- 
tion, are occasionally found. elsewhere, sometimes 
difficult distinguish between short works popular kind and solid 
additions historical knowledge. Yet there other book which will 


give much help historians this laborious and almost indispensable 
compendium. 


The introduction and first Mr. Lucas’s Historical 
Geography the British Colonies have been already noticed us, and 
only necessary say that the second volume, which was issued 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1890, careful and workmanlike, and 
that the statistical information which contains abundant and clearly 
arranged. Dealing does with the West Indies, will serve 
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most valuable work reference for students the history the last 
two centuries, during which the relations the western European 
powers have been largely influenced their colonial and 
the materials here brought together, and checked from official sources, are 
presented more convenient shape than any other work with which 
are acquainted. 

Mr. Lucas has also done useful service reissuing Sir George 
Cornewall Essay the Government Dependencies (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1891), originally published 1841. The value the 
essay, which need not dwell, increased the numerous foot- 
notes which the editor has added, and still more his highly compe- 
tent introduction the changes our colonial system during the past 
half-century. 


Guide the principal Classes Records the Public 
Record Office. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


being now done for the collections Fetter Lane, both 
official calendars and arrangement, and societies private enterprise. 
The present work, which the expert will find more useful than the 
beginner, based the principle division according subjects 
rather than courts and departments. might have been made 
handier for the searcher, least thorough and painstaking effort 
grapple with difficult subject, and very great improvement 
‘Thomas’s Handbook.’ would, think, have added much the 
value the book the author had worked more thoroughly the 
materials that have been, are being printed, the great convenience 
students. Independent the Index and Pipe Roll Societies there 
Mr. Rye, host himself, whose name may lurk somewhere the book, 
though have not succeeded finding it, nor can discover any 
mention Mr. Selby’s Norfolk Records.’ Again, the author mentions 
the printing Pipe Rolls the Record Commission and the Pipe Roll 
Society, but aware the long and useful series those for the 
Northern Counties that have long been print? And why does make 
the Rolls begin ‘36 Henry III,’ if, observes, 
Roll John has been printed’? Moreover, have 
searched the book vain for any reference the valuable extracts from 
the lost Pipe Roll Henry preserved the the 
Exchequer. Under ‘Norman Rolls’ are told that ‘the lands 
England which were held the Normans then rebellion, thereby 
became escheated the English crown’ (temp. John); but does this 
accurately represent what took place? The returns the Testa 
Nevill’ are here, the printed edition, limited the reigns. 
Henry and Edward but now recognised that many them 
belong the reign John, and few fragments that Richard 
would, however, unjust deny that work this character 
peculiarly liable cccasional slips, and that its merits far outweigh its 
defects. certainly book that one who works among the Public 
Records should without. 
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Wells Wills arranged parishes, and annotated William 
Weaver, M.A. (London: Kegan Paul Co. 1890). This volume contains 
calendar about six hundred wills the Wells district Probate 
Registry proved between 1528 and 1536, with good index. The placing 
notes the margins the pages, where there much explain, 
ought been avoided; the notes should have been put the 
foot, the preface enlarged. is, the preface little use save 
correct certain errors the notes. The wills themselves are full 
interest. They give evidence the country opinion very important 
time, and Mr. Weaver has their publication done considerable 
service students the Reformation period. The testators appear 
have been poor men rule, the rector usually witness, and 
money its equivalent generally left the village church and often 
some guild fraternity. There are very few bequests religious houses, 
significant fact, and one which tends lessen the value the preva- 
lent opinion that the monks had Henry time strong hold 
the country people. Those interested the western dialect will find 
many curious words and expressions which the editor has wherever 
possible explained. 


The first volume Professor Pastor’s Geschichte der seit dem 
Ausgang des Mittelalters has appeared English translation under 
the editorship Father Antrobus (‘The History the Popes from 
the Close the Middle Ages.’ London: Hodges. 1891). 
suffers from the disadvantage being published simultaneously with the 
second edition the original, which has been altered and improved 
throughout, and some places rewritten. Considering how much the 
value Dr. Pastor’s work depends upon his laborious gathering together 
the results recent monographs, the drawback serious one, and 
are surprised that arrangement was not made which the proof 
sheets the new edition should have been placed the translators’ 
service. Dr. history 1885 remains substantially the 
same work, and are glad possess English dress. The 
version careful and readable anything errs the direction too 


great freedom, but this fault the right side: servile translation, 


like several could mention, requires the German book help the 
English. have tested the work many places and found sufficiently 
accurate, though small nuances meaning are sometimes lost, apparently 
through want familiarity with matters ecclesiastical 
history. seems though the footnotes had not enjoyed the same 
supervision the text, for them foreign names are far too frequently 
misspelled. The author’s plan distinguishing new material his 
citations means asterisk wisely retained, and are glad 
say that all the appendices documents which formed noticeable 
feature the German book are again printed full. 


Though not specially rich historical literature, the Bibliographical 
Catalogue Macmillan Publications from 1848 
(London, 1891) deserves notice here setting example which might 
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well taken other leading firms publishers. The chronological 
arrangement enables trace not only the growth the publishing 
house, but also the authorship books issued anonymously, and the 
details the history recent controversies evidenced small 
pamphlets, the exact titles, indeed the very existence, which often 
hard discover. The Catalogue’ beautiful specimen alike print- 
ing and arrangement, and has excellent index. pity that 
the lines Horace 153 are mutilated almost beyond recognition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. O’Connor COMMANDERS.’ 


his notice Great Commanders’ Mr. George says that was 
‘bound see’ that the work had better maps.’ Owing circumstances 
need not refer to, had no,more with the maps than had. 
asserts that the volume not ‘even contribution’ the subject 
the ‘revolution the art war’ the ‘last generation has seen.’ Mr. 
Morse Stephens, incapable critic, exactly opposite opinion 
(see the Academy July 1891), and sketch Moltke dwells 
this topic some length. That revolution, however, means 
great supposed those who think that military history begins with 
Sadowa besides material revolution, and the main purpose 
book was illustrate what Napoleon calls the side 
the intellectual and moral powers great captains. 

Mr. George would not have described the introductory chapter 
book had known who the author is. censures for not 
having included more great series; but had make 
second series, when the magazine was discontinued. included Villars 
and Lee,’ two names which Mr. George says should not have 
omitted. 

Mr. George proceeds find much fault with book can, 
after graciously saying that take great interest military history. 
thinks has discovered six errors fact volume 364 pages. 
Let see what his researches are worth. Sir Alison Hist. 
Europe,’ vol. iv. 48) declares that the Vienna can seen 
from the heights the Simmering,’ reached the French April 1797 
was the spot, and rely him. Mr. George complains that 
have written that Austria and Prussia joined hands for the first time 
war presume means should have put Brandenburg for 
Prussia used the term Prussia set purpose popular work, 
whether have have not mere smattering history.’ III. refer 
him the map find out ‘the tract between the heads the Seine 
and Burgundy obviously meant not the the Seine, but the 
upper river. IV. Alsace, even when belonged France, was, the 


opinion the best authorities, defended the line the Moselle,’ 
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just Portugal and even Spain were defended Torres Vedras, 
own expression. For Napoleon’s operations round Mantua the Adige 
think, properly described bounded the west the Lake 
Garda.’ VI. The battle Valoutina was indecisive that need not 
noticed very brief sketch the campaign 1812; and that 
Napoleon Malo-Jaroslavetz is, believe, correct phrase. 
But all this mere minute philosophy. 

Mr. George asserts, deny, that conclusions are opposed the 
views entertained the majority competent authorities.’ says 
never weary quoting Marengo masterpiece the military art.’ 
have written, and repeat, that Napoleon’s project for the campaign 
1800’ was magnificent but have pointed out that its execution was 
imperfect. Moreau was not equal his task, and did not cut off Kray, 
the first consul his place would have done, and Napoleon made 
mistake debouching into the plain Marengo. II. not understand 
Mr. George when says that Napoleon should have thrown his main 
strength into the valley the Danube.’ precisely what Napoleon 
did but while paralysed Kray, badly assisted was, Moreau, 
annihilated Melas his march across the Alps and descent the rear 
the Austrians. argue with any one who carps this strategy. 
Mr. George, seems, would have allowed Melas march into Provence. 
for Napoleon, ‘if defeated,’ being almost ‘as disastrously situated 
Melas was,’ the retreat the French the St. Gothard was assured. Has 
Mr. George read Napoleon’s 

The Wellingtonian legend reappears its worst form Mr. George’s 
criticism chapters the campaign 1815. How did the allies carry 
out ‘the fundamental principle their strategy, that under circum- 
stances would they cease co-operate closely’? recklessly 
hurried Sombreffe with three-fourths his army; but Wellington was 
hours too late moving towards Quatre Bras the allies, instead co- 
operating closely,’ were widely divided; the campaign was all but lost, 
and would have been lost but for Ney and D’Erlon. for the tenacity’ 
the allies falling back Wavre and Waterloo, instead retreating 
Brussels, demonstrable this was bad half-measure, which, but for the 
state Napoleon’s health, would probably have been fatal. only refer 
the admirable remarks this subject Prince dela Tour 
but, indeed, the true student war they are needless. History has long 
ago ratified Napoleon’s weighty words (‘Comment.’ 210): postérité 
prussienne devait également traverser sur chaussée les 
deux armées devaient réunir pointe jour sur 

cannot, within limits, discuss the operations Grouchy. Mr. 
George seems think that Napoleon alone has condemned Grouchy even 
Charras, the emperor’s malignant detractor—not speak host 
other this incapable soldier. Mr. George imagines 
have not considered ‘how many hours’ would have taken Grouchy 
march from Gembloux and cross the Dyle; simply answer with 
Charras, From five.to seven hours;’ that had Grouchy, was his 
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have been over the Dyle from noon. that event agree 

with Jomini not Prussian regiment would have reached Waterloo. 
Morris. 


Reply the Reviewer. 


Mr. O’Connor seems think that confutes criticism saying 
that would have done, could, what the critic blames him for not 
doing. would have been easy not publish his book: did 
publish responsible for its defects, which the bad maps are the 
most serious. gave several specimens Mr. O’Connor Morris’s want 
correctness, his subject being one which eminently demands accuracy. 
assumes—what never said—that these are all, and then either re- 
peats his statements explains that used words sense his own. 
one else ever used the heads’ river’ mean anything but the 
sources the perhaps numerous streams which unite form.it. 
adopt other people’ metaphors statements fact dangerous. Pitt 
talked conquering America Germany; Mr. O’Connor Morris would 
not therefore place Quebec the Elbe. 

the Marengo campaign, Mr. O’Connor Morris apparently 
ignorant that Napoleon forbade Moreau beyond Ulm, and required 
him to.detach fourth his army over the St. that 
say, Moreau, though had the larger army, had play the subordinate 
part. Moreau did his work perfectly, though suited Napoleon carp 
the only man who could thought his rival. Melas might have 
marched into Provence without any real harm, except himself, the 
Austrians were being completely overwhelmed the Danube basin, 
they might have been Napoleon had chosen. But was new 
power, and dared neither displace Moreau nor let him too successful. 

Waterloo, impossible argue with any one who regards 
Napoleon’s authority conclusive; Napoleon’s judgment military 
matters was course admirable when had motive unfair, 
but what related himself perverted the facts unscrupulously 
whenever suited his purpose. Still less can one argue with one who 
has Grouchy the brain. Mr. O’Connor Morris says truly enough 
that the outset Bliicher was too hasty, Wellington too slow; but 
faulty execution does not touch the fundamental principle their strategy, 
which they adhered with ultimate success. The rest his reply 
mere reassertion, and does not even attempt answer points. 
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(F.) Die Bischofswahlen 
Deutschland zur Zeit des 
Schismas [1378-1418] vornehmlich 
den Trier, und Mainz. 
Pp. 183. Jena (Leipzig: Fock). 

des Fiirstenthums Isenburg. Pp. 
Munich: Rieger. 

(K.) Leben und Wirken des 
Bischofes Franz Joseph Rudigier von 


Linz. [bis 1869}. Pp. 847, illustr. 


Linz: Haslinger. 

Germaniae historica.—Scrip- 
tores qui vernacula lingua usi sunt. V,1. 
Hanover: Hahn. Folio. 

Necrologia Germaniae. II, 
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Sanct Urkundenbuch des aufge- 
hobenen Chorherrstiftes Codex canoni- 
corum Ypoliti. Bear- 
beitet von Felgel und Lampel. 
Urkundenbuch. 
I). Pp. 845, plates. Vienna: Seidel. 

herausgegeben von Posse und 
Ermisch. XIV. Pp. 
688, plates. Leipzig: Giesecke 
Devrient. 40m. 

Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte 


IX. HISTORY GREAT 


(G. A.). and works 
John Arbuthnot. Pp. 516. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 16/. 

Queen Elizabeth. Pp. 
245. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

English epic the eighth century 
done into modern prose, with intro- 
duction and notes Earle. Pp. 
202. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8/6. 

Dictionary national. Ed. 
Pp. 446. London: Smith, Co. 

(M.) Geschichte von England. 
Pp.576. Gotha: Perthes. 

Calendar state papers, 
domestic series, the reign of, 
1647, preserved her majesty’s public 
record office. Ed. Hamilton. 
Pp. lxiv, 679. London: 
tionery 

(R. W.) 
Scotland: chapters agriculture, 
manufactures, fishing, taxation, 
Glasgow: Maclehose. 7/6. 

(C.) history epidemics 
England from a.p. 664 the 
tion plague. Pp. 706. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

and the earl, The song of: 
old French poem from the Carew 
manuscript Lambeth palace; edited 
with translation and notes 


(H.) history the parish 
St. Michael’s Wyre. Pp. 268. 
Manchester Chetham Society. 

(W.J.) Secret service under 
Pp. 390. London: Longmans. 


sixty years the life St. Patrick 
[373-433]. Pp. 305. London: Burns 
Oates. 


des schlossgesessenen Geschlechts der 
Grafen und Herren 
von von Wedel. IV. Pp. 89. 
Leipzig: Hermann. 

Urkundenbuch. IV: Die 
Urkunden des Bisthums Paderborn 
IIL: Die Urkunden der 
Jahre 1251-1300. Heft, bearbeitet 
von Finke. Pp. Miinster 
Regensberg. 4to. 7.25 

(M. von). Die Husitische Wagen- 
burg. Berlin: Schade. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(F. A.) The influence and 
development English gilds illus- 
trated the history the craft gilds 
Shrewsbury. Pp.168. Cambridge: 
University Press. 

(T. D.) England and Rome, 
history the relations between the 
papacy and the English state and 
church [1066-1688], Pp. 430. London 
Longmans. 

(L.) Life, times, and labours 
Robert Owen. Ed. Cairns Jones. 
Pp. 222, portraits. London: Son- 
nenschein. 

(sir T.) Richard Wiseman, 
surgeon and sergeant surgeon Charles 
II: biographical study. Pp. 230, 
illustr. London: Longmans. 10/6. 

(marquis of). Viscount Palmers- 
ton. Pp. 236. London: Low. 3/6. 

(lady Mary Wortley). Select 
passages from her letters. 
Ropes. Pp. 306, London 
Seeley. 7/6. 

(M.) Montrose. Pp. 230. 
Maemillan. 2/6. 

Morris Ireland and St. Patrick. 
Pp. 307. London: Burns Oates. 
Nretson (G.) Per lineam valli: new 
argument touching the earthen rampart 
between Tyne and Pp. 62. 

Glasgow: Hodge. 

ein englisches Rechts- 
buch von 1114, nachgewiesen und, 
soweit bisher ungedruckt, herausgege- 
ben von Liebermann. Pp. 168. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 

don: Macmillan. 2/6. 

(T. C.) Records the parish 
church Preston Amounderness. 
Pp. 299, illustr. Preston: Whitehead. 

(sir J.) Hastings and the 
Rohilla war. Pp. 324. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press. 10/6. 


ITALIAN HISTORY 
(Including and Monaco) 


(F.) Storia Italia. Medio 
(E.) Das Staatsrecht des 

reichs Italien. parts. Pp. 525, 
Mohr. 
Storia della corte Savoia 


durante rivoluzione impero fran- 
cese. Turin. 

(F. Appendice alla Topo- 
grafia archeologica Siracusa. Pp. 
68, plates. Palermo Clausen. 4to. 

Delle chiese, dei conventi, 
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delle confraternite 
Pp. 320. Caga- 
relli. 

(C.) Nuovi studf sull’ itinerario 
Corrado nel 1026. Corrado 
nell’ attuale Piemonte. Pp. 18. 
Clausen. 

governo Ancona suo processo 
sotto Paolo racconto storico. Pp. 
425. Pesaro: tip. Federici. 61. 

(E.) Studi sull’ antica 
Bergamo. Pp. 100, plates. Ber- 
gamo: Gaffuri Gatti. 

diari inediti dell’ assedio 
Genova [1800] cura Roberti. 
Pp. 151. Genoa: tip. Sordomuti. 4to. 

sotto Leone Aggiuntevi orazioni 
Pp. 165. Rome: tip. della Camera dei 
Deputati. 

delle chiese degli 
altri Milano dal secolo VIII 
giorni nostri, raccolte Forcella. 


historiques relatifs 
quinziéme siécle, recueillis publiés 
par Saige. (Paris: 
Picard.) 

(C.) cronaca Vigevano 
nel 1584, ora pubblicata per 
cura Negroni. Pp. 178. Turin: 
Paravia. 

Prosyn (J. W.) Italy from the fall 
Napoleon Pp. 320. 
London: Cassell. 3/6. 

(Coluccio). Epistolario cura 
Novati. (Fonti per storia Italia 
secolo XIV. XV.) Pp. 352, 
plates. Rome: Forzani. 101. 

Antelminelli gli altri lucchesi 
parte bianca esilio [1300-1314]. Pp. 
62. Turin: Clausen. 

(L.) vite degli uomini illustri 
della casa Strozzi, cura Strom- 
boli. Florence Landi. 4-501. 


XI. HISTORY THE NETHERLANDS 


(J. L.) Verslag aangaande een 
onderzoek naar archievstukken, belang- 
rijk voor geschiedenis van Friesland, 
uit het tijdperk der Saksische hertogen. 
Pp. 72. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

(A.) querelle des investitures 
dans les diocéses Liége Cam- 
brai. IL: schisme [1092-1107]. 
Pp. 218. Louvain: Peeters. 3°50 

Errera (P.) Les masuirs: recherches 
vestiges des formes anciennes 
320. Brussels: Weissenbruch. 

(J.) secte der Loisten 
Antwerpsche Eligius Pruy- 
stinck (Loy Schaliedecker) zijne 
aanhangers [1525-1545]. Pp. lx, 64, 
Ghent: Vuylsteke. 3-50 

(P.) Geschiedenis der inqui- 


sitie Nederlanden tot aan hare 
herinrichting onder Keizer Karel 

Hasets (J.) Geschiedenis van het tegen- 
woordig bisdom Roermond van 
bisdommen die het deze gewesten 
zijn voorafgegaan. II: Het oude bis- 
dom Roermond [1559-1801]. Roer- 
mond: Romen. 

(C. C.) Verslag aangaande 
een onderzoek archieven van Rus- 
land ten bate dernederlandsche geschie- 
denis. Pp. 280. The Hague: Nijhoff. 

Wicuers (L.) regeering van koning 
Lodewijk Napoleon [1806-1810]. Pp. 
403. Utrecht. 3°50 

(H., Ritter von). Zwei Jahre 
belgischer Geschichte II. 
Pp. 262. Vienna: Tempsky. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Barrop (F.) Danmarks historie [1536- 


Huitfeldt-Kaas. Pp. 417-896. 
Christiania. 


SLAVONIAN AND 


(S.) Senatorowie 
Warszawskiego kongreso- 
wego 1807, 1815, 1831. Pp. 
Warsaw. 


Danmark indtil tolvte Arhundredes 
Begyndelse. Pp. 288. Copenhagen. 


[1563-1570]. Pp. 216. Copen- 
hagen. 


LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


nale. Pp. 464, illustr. Paris: Leroux, 
4to. 

Urkundenbuch des Bisthums 
herausgegeben von Woelky und 
Mendthal. Leipzig: Duncker 
Humblot. 4to. 5m. 


XIV. HISTORY SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(M.) Don Carlos’ Haft und 
Tod, insbesondere nach den Auffassun- 
gen seiner Familie. Pp. 317, portrait. 


domination romaine. Pp.67. 
imp. 
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Campaner (A.) Indicador ma- 
nual Pp. 575. 
Palma Colomar Salas. 
(Madrid: Murillo.) pes. 

(R. del). Gran diccionario geo- 
grafico estadistico histérico 
sus provincias. II. Barce- 
lona: Henrich. pes. 

Iberia 
Pp. 296. Valladolid: Pastor. 
4to. 

II, Correspondencia de, con los 
documentos inéditos para historia 
buru. Pp. 510. Madrid: 
4to. pes. 


Gascén (A. P.) Zaragoza, 
Pp. 213, illustr. Zaragoza. 4to. 

(général), Extraits des souvenirs 

(Miquel). los muchos sucesos 
dignos memoria occurridos 
Barcelona otras partes 
IV. (Memorial 
4to. 4°50 pes 

(F.) gobierno régimen 
foral del Vizeaya, desde 
reinado Felipe hasta mayor 
edad Isabel Pp. xxx, 506. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. pes. 

Burgos: Santiago Rodriguez. 
2°25 pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Acta pontificum Helvetica. 
schweizerischer Geschichte aus dem 
papstlichen Archiv Rom. [1198- 
1268]. Herausgegeben von Bernoulli. 
Pp. 633. Basel: Reich. 4to. 

Fontes rerum Bernensium. Bern’s 
Geschichtsquellen, VII. 
Bern: Schmid, Francke, Co. 

quinziéme siécle. Pp. 286, 256. Geneva: 
Georg. 4to. 

(J.) Geschichte der schweize- 
rischen II: (bis 
Perthes. 

(E.) Biographie, travaux, cor- 
respondance diplomatique Pictet 
Rochemont Pp. 444. 
Geneva: Georg. 


Suisse, conservés dans les archives 
bibliothéques Paris. IV: 

Die Chronik des weissen Buches 
von. Neu herausgegeben von Vetter. 
Pp. 48. Ziirich: Miiller. 

(P. A.) Briefwechsel, heraus- 
gegeben von (Quellen 
zur Schweizer Geschichte. XI, XII.) 
Pp. 400, 522. Basel: Geering. 


zur ziircherischen 
Geschichte durch ziircherische Mit- 
glieder der Allgemeinen Geschicht- 
forschenden Gesellschaft der Schweiz. 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


(H. H.) Chronicles the 
builders the commonwealth. Pp. 
699, portraits and San Fran- 
cisco: History Co. 

Barnes E.) Studies American 
history. Pp. 441, portraits and illustr. 
Boston: Heath. 

Barros Arana (D.) Historia general 
Chile. XI: [1817-1820]. Pp. 698, 
maps. Santiago: impr. Cervantes. 
4to. pes. 

(F. W.) Spanish institutions 
the south-west. 377, illustr. 
Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press. 

Carson (H. L.) The history the 
supreme court the United States. 
New 

(T.) The Spanish-American re- 
publics. Pp. 446, London: 
Osgood. 

(E.) Life and career sir John 
Macdonald. Revised, with additions, 

documentos inéditos 
ldescubrimiento, conquista, 
organizacién las antiguas po- 
serie. VI: isla Cuba, III. 


Pp. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 4to. 
13°50 pes. 

Chile. 2svol. Barcelona: 
Hernandez. 4to. pes. 

Grant (W. J.) Memorial history the 
city New York. New York. 

(W. E.) Sir William Johnson 
and the Six Nations. Pp. 238, portrait. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, Co. 

Hart (A. B.) Epoch maps illustrating 
American maps. New 
York Longmans. 

(H. E.) The early years the 
French revolution San Domingo. Pp. 
98. Poughkeepsie (New York) Haight. 

(A.) Histoire des Etats-Unis 
Nord. II. Paris: 
Hachette. 

Hessian officers during the American 
revolution, transl. by. Pp. 269. 
Albany (New York) Munsell Sons. 

(J. H.) John Winthrop, first 
governor the Massachusetts colony. 
245. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
Co. 12mo. 

(J.) Christopher Columbus. Pp. 
670. London: Low. 
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Contents Pertodical 


FRANCE 


Annales Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, 
France and Europe October 1795 
{an extract from the fourth volume 
The finances the war from 1796 
1815 [an account the taxes, forced 
loans, and requisitions raised the 
French armies foreign countries], 
first The 
economic position France about the 
middle the seventeenth century 
with the state agriculture, 
trade, and commerce before Colbert’s 
quarrel 
between Frederick the Great and 
England the rights neutrals 
sea 1744 the settlement 

The international situation the 
Holy See from juridical point view 

the effect which the loss 
the temporal power has had the 
legal position the papacy, and 
especially its relations with the 
kingdom 
The Clarke Papers [estimating their 
value for the history political ideas, 
showing that the puritans antici- 
pated the theorists the eighteenth 
century seeking found government 
contract and natural rights]. 

Bibliothéque des Chartes, lii. 

printed books the Bibliothéque 

Nationale [an account its classifica- 

tion, method cataloguing, 

chartulary the abbey Sauve- 

Majeure [its possessions Spain. The 

roll the sixteenth century].—— 

peace and commerce between the re- 

public Venice and the emir Man- 

——F. prints docu- 

ments illustrating the relations 

with Francesco 

TEAULD: The flight and adventures 

Spain Pierre Craon {who at- 

tempted the assassination the 

constable Olivier Clisson Paris 

from documents the 

archives Barcelona; printing nine 

letters, &c. [1392-1393]. 

Revue Historique, January— 

Ausonius and his times. 

eve the barbarian 

lady friends (his nieces, Bianca Maria, 


queen the Romans, and Catherine, 
countess Imola; Clara Gonzaga, 
countess and Isabella 
Este, marchioness Mantua]; and 
the part they played the years 1498- 
1499.——P. 
Gobert, second article [1793-1802], 
The manuscript 
Memoirs’ that such 
manuscript once existed, and that 
was destroyed the duchess Dino 
and Bacourt order preclude 
any verification the copy 
the work. The inference 
Bacourt tampered with the 


Revue Diplomatique, vi. 


January—E. The Bal- 
kanic confederation 
national and religious jealousies which 
prevented the development the in- 
The first negotiations the peace 
1783 between France and Great Britain 
Rayneval’s account his conversa- 
tions with lord Shelburne, Sept. 1782]. 
The French monarchy 
and the Swedish alliance 
Strindberg’s recently published work, 
and concluding that the advantages 
France procured the long alliance 
with Sweden were far from equiva- 
lent for the expense and other sacrifices 
France and Europe the eve the 
revolution 1848 the 
attitude the French government 
1847 especially with reference the 
democratic and national agitation 
Germany. fragment from forth- 
coming volume the author’s His- 


Revue des Questions Historiques, li. 


The worshipof sovereigns 
Greek and Roman 
Majorca The Arab 
occupation. James I’s preparations 
for his expedition. The conquest. 
and the great schism 
episcopate [1791-1801; the election, 
consecration, and installation the 
bishops, and their administration; the 
council 1801 and the end the 
with list prelates and 
marriages Egypt, according the 
Thechronicle Taverna and the 
taining the spuriousness Calixtus 


1892 


bulls Jan. 1121 (Jaffé 6890), 
and Dec. 1121 (Jaffé 6937, 
6938, 6940), and Jan. 1122 (Jaffé 
The legate 
Peter Pavia, canon Chartres 
offices held him, and points the 
chronology his 
‘cursus’ prose rhythm 
the liturgy and literature the Latin 
chureh from the third century the 
renaissance. 


Société l’Histoire Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique litté- 
raire. 11, 12. November, Decem- 
ber—C. Lowis XIV and the 
huguenot refugees England 
third and fourth articles con- 
prints letter relating 
the reformed church Grenoble 
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Jacques Cabrit eighth, 
ninth, and tenth sections 
Bells protestant two 
the libraires jurés the university 
Paris the parliament concern- 
ing the sale suspected 
xli. January—H. Marie 
Juré, Odet Téligny, and the tm- 
prisonment Francois Noue, 
printing letters Walsingham from 
members the family 
Lops prints letter Portalis 
Bonaparte [April Gav- 
The foundation chair the 
college Navarre ‘contre les hérésies’ 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchenge 


schichte des Mittelalters 
vi. New materials for 
the history Peter Luna (Benedict 
XIII), printing the bull Dec. 
1407 absolving the marshal Geoffroi 
Meingre, and sixteen other documents 
[1394-1399], with introductory notices. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), lxxvii. 2.—B. prints 
the necrology the Benedictine abbey 
Milstat Carinthia [from manu- 
the thirteenth century], with 
marriage the emperor Leopold with 
Margaret Theresa Spain 
from the imperial archives 
Austria’s relations with 
Sweden and Denmark, with special 
reference her policy connexion 
with the union Norway and Sweden 
1813 and 1814, with appendix 
despatches, &c. 


Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


Abhandlungen der historischen Classe, 
colony Treviso the later middle ages 
[the schola Teutonicorum,’ brother- 
hood traders and craftsmen esta- 
blished Treviso from the fifteenth 
century, with sketch the earlier 
history the city]; printing the Latin 
and German the statutes from 
Nuremberg manuscript, with other 
The 
constitution the French Waldenses, 
printing from Vatican manuscript 
the fourteenth century tract vita 
actibus, fide erroribus haereti- 
corum qui dicunt Pauperes Christi 
seu Pauperes von 
Reser: The architecture the Caro- 
lingian palaces. The models [the 
palace Theoderic and thus the 
Byzantine type. detailed account, 
with plan, the palace Constanti- 
tuary memoir Wilhelm von Giese- 
brecht. 


der philos.-philol. und 


_lach’s opinion that the 


the transmission manuscript 
Valerius the Mensuratio 
orbis’ [written for Theodosius II], 
Cornelius Nepos the knowledge 
him the middle and Livy. 
Roman inscriptions from 
Pfiinz (near 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 4.— 


composition and the purpose the 
Lucian the second half 
974 against the patriarch 
second The esta- 


the permanent nuntiature 


Cologne; second article: Bishop 
Bonomo the first regular nuncio there 
1584], with 
prints two letters from Rome 
[1527] illustrating the history the sack 
poem the Codex Corbeiensis honour 
Rossi and Duchesne, accord- 
ing Friedrich, John The writer 
maintains his view that refers 
The legends Tygris (enumerating the 
texts, and noting, against Gund- 
developed 
account dates from the end the 
eleventh century, that makes its 
appearance manuscript the 
birthplace the Heliand’ 
against Jellinghaus’s contention 
the year 1523 [relating the views 
Stephanus Agricola]. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 


Lamprecut: The origin town 
life Germany with the 
commerce and economic conditions 
Germany, guilds, markets, and the 
constitutional position the towns 
down the fall the Hohenstaufen). 

general Cordoba [to L.: 


Frederick the Great and predestination, 
printing fourteen papers 1730 [illus- 
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trating the religious motive his 
with his father]. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
xii. von The 
trial and punishment animals 
Conrad grants Corvey 
deseribes the Protocollum 
poenarum malefactorum’ 
the royal free city Kaschau 
Upper 
The the Gregorian 
calendar Vienna [at varying dates 
from Oct. 1583 Jan. 
prints the appeal 
the clergy the diocese Cologne 
the papal see against the exactions 
enforced the legate John bishop 
Tusculum alluding also the 
project making Germany into 
hereditary monarchy and separating 
from the Notes 
the city archives Vienna; The 
sealing Count Albert Habsburg’s 
privilege 1281; and the earliest 
charter the chapel Salvator 
the old Rathhaus [1298). 

Neues Archiv der fiir 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. 2.—O. the manu- 
scripts the sermons and letters 
menting and partly criticising 
Gundlach’s work, printed vol. xv. 
——K. The date 
Visio Wettini’ acro- 
stic the verses the end letter 
the Reichenau formulary (p. 376, 
ed. Zeumer), showing addressed 
Adalgisus. The writer held 
Walahfrid, and the date between No- 
vember 824 and April 825, when the 
The acts the 
synod Tribur. Description 
the chronology the. controversial 
blished with the help the Mans 
MS. 130). describes 
the Meerman MS. 471 medieval 
Latin poems the twelfth century], 
with specimens [some from Bernard 
Silvester, whose work Dr. Wattenbach 
seems unaware was published 


Barach and Wrobel 
The papal letters Bede 
that had copies made 
Rome and not taken from English 
the 
poems Paulus Diaconus and 
the biographies St. Maiolus [arguing 
that what known the original 
text Syrus’ Vita the first 
recension Aldebald, and that the 
so-called edition Aldebald really 
Guy Bazoches and Alberic 
Troisfontaines [tracing the use the 
Flodoard, 
Lambert St. Omer’s 
comit. Flandr.,’ and the ‘Chron. 
Benign. 
the dates Gregory letters, 
Reg. and [placing them not 
four royal documents 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


the apostles Rome according Gaius. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvi. 1.—E. 
third article. 


Zeitschrift Kirchengeschichte 


(Gotha), xiii. St. An- 
thony Padua. His life and 
work.——R. The Platonism 
the time the renaissance.-— 
von contests the 
genuineness the bulls Gregory VII 
1083? No. 5059 
and Hadrian [No. 10056, 
for Ireland. Bess: 
The formula cession pope John 
prints three letters cardinal Albrecht 
Brandenburg and duke Georg 
Saxony 
NER: the beginnings protestant 
marriage-law the sixteenth century. 
IV. 


Zeitechrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 3.—A. 
The dates the birth and 
passion Jesus Christ according 
The edict Milan [con- 
troverting Seeck’s conclusions pub- 
lished the Zeitschr. fiir Kirchen- 
xii. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Charch Quarterly Review, No. 66. 
January—Patristic evidence and the 
ospel Spanish ca- 
endar state papers 
life and writings. 
Dublin Review, New Series, No. 
devotion St. Peter list 
church-dedications the saint, and 
account Anglo-Saxon pilgrimages 
The Irish Roman catholics Nantes 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies [with account their semi- 
churchwardens’ accounts {from Lin- 
colnshire, 1483-1570]. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 359. January.— 


The correspondence count Pozzo 
Borgo. The life and writings 
Ignatius von me- 
moirs general Marbot [on the first 
two acts the privy 
and the navy 
the eighteenth century. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, 14, 
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Memoir 
Heinrich Graetz. 

Quarterly Review, No. 347. January— 
Oxford the reformation 
publications the Oxford Historical 
The history bookselling 
Liria and Xerica, ambassador Mos- 
cow [1727-1730]. 

Scottish Review, No. 37. 
The Darien expe- 
dition 
Ancient trade sketch the 
commercial intercourse the ancient 
Greek 
office-books and their translations. 

Transactions the Royal Historical 
ciety, New Series, late 
Babylonian chronology and 


The sequence forms government 
Plato’s compared with the 
actual history Greek 
von The old Irish 
the continent [from the fifth the 
The expulsion of: the Jews Edward 
and the Prussian Mémoire raisonné’ 
arguing that the latter ‘is 
series strained inferences from 
doubtful and nevertheless that 
Frederick had good 
justification for what 
Emilio Luigi Spola and 
the papal restoration with 
calendar documents [some printed 
ing and teaching history schools. 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


des Wallonnes (The Hague), 
amicorum’ Esaie Pré, Walloon 
pastor Leyden with 
loon church the county Zutphen 
from the correspondence 
the the United Pro- 
vinces the French court 
Despatches van Sterrenburgh 

Messager des Sciences Historiques 
Belgique (Ghent), 1891, 3,4.—L. 
The cour roi Lindre, cour 
Flanders the seventeenth 
century letters the Adornes 
family}, third and fourth 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence) 5th 
controversies between the grand duke 
Leopold Tuscany and bishop Sci- 
pione de’ Ricci with the Roman curia, 
prints four 
documents relating the council 
Trent Strozzi 
papers, continued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 
The Visconti con- 
temporary The 
Romano: The peace between 
Milan and the 
church Maria Brera Milan. 
-——L. The value land 
Milan the beginning the 
teenth century, with 
France for the building the church 
and monastery ‘della Vittoria’ 
Zivido near Melegnano [15 Jan. 

Archivio per Province Napole- 
tane, xvi. 4.—G. Riccar- 
under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred, fourth article 


Provincial adminis- 
tration Flanders the Spanish 
and periods. The finan- 
cial resources the province. VI: 
The permanent representation the 
estates. VII: The provincial 
Second part: Reforms since 
The Ghent hangman 
details modes fifth 
The archives the see Tournay 
the fifteenth century regis- 
prints extracts from the accounts the 
chureh St. Gudule Brussels 
The bishopric Tournay occupied 
Notes Ghent topography. 


ITALY 


The 
topography the Abruzzo the middle 
ages, fourth article, with documents; 
Churches and 
chapels Naples destroyed await- 
ing destruction, fifth 
continues the publication his- 
tory the kingdom Naples 
1458, written Venetian the end 
the fifteenth century], concluded. 
—B. Capasso: The topography 
Naples the eleventh century, first 
logy the capitulation Atella 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series, 


Arabic coinage the Norman kings 
Excavations near Ragusa {in southern 
The archeology Leontini, and its 
colonisation from Chalcis, with maps. 
——S. prints documents 
relating Messina 
hundred and seven short 
Sicilian notes histori- 
cal, and literary; many from manu- 
script sources]. 
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Nuovo Archivio Veneto, ii. Za- 
connexion with the war Venetia 
government Padua. The Vene- 
tian the city. The 
Venetian Venetia. IV: 
The siege Padua [with appendix 
forty-five despatches, 
Favaro prints five letters Antonio 
Riccoboni and Paolo Paruta 


about writing the history 
Venetian sculptors the 
fourteenth century the sup- 
posed surname ‘Chatalapiera’ 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 


Leva: The war pope Julius 
III against Ottavio Farnese from the 
beginning the negotiations with 
France down the agreement 
April 1552. 


VI. RUSSIA 


Istoricheski Viestnik. December 


The first False Demetrius 
that was not identical with 
Gregory Otrepiev, and (in opposition 
father Pierling) that the whole at- 
tempt was intrigue the Jesuits]. 
the far east Nevelski, co- 
operator with Mouraviev the 
Barsov: Sketches Russian 
history and life the time Peter II. 
Trrov: The monastery SS. 
Boris and Gleb Rostov 
court from 1826 1832 
the memoirs Leopold von Gerlachs, 
adjutant Frederick William 
relations between Russia and Turkey 
1853. The quarrel about the 
between man and nature Russia 
old times [an account the varius 
famines Russia since 
The Russian south-west- 
ern territories sketches 
Kamenets-Podolsk and other towns}. 
Russkaia 
Panin and Mercier 
and Dr. Weikard [extracts from his 
autobiography, relating the period 
his sojourn Russia physician). 
Memoirs 
Feodor 
January—V. Adrian Gra- 


the writer recollections 
Alexander written French and 
preserved Russia].——February— 
the years 1780 and 1788 
the reign Catherine its relations 
his remarks the year 1762 [some 
curious notes made him copy 
the St. Petersburg calendar for that 
Characteris- 
tics social life the seventeenth 
century [curious documents about the 
treatment Jews, the prices 
goods, &c., from the 
The expulsion from Russia 
prince Frederick Wiirtemberg 
1736.——M. Lieutenant 
Ilyin who assisted burning 
the Turkish fleet 
1804 [his efforts the case the 
prisoner 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pro- 


sviestchenia. 
The quarrel Poland and 
about the succession the 
territory Galicia [united Poland 
The economical condition Russia 
with reference the reforms Peter 
the Great 
Notes the Ruthenians Hungary 
Russia and France the 
years the nineteenth century. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin Real Academia His- 


toria, xix. Frra prints the 
liberal charter granted the inhabi- 
tants Bayona forming fortified 
spondence between the humanist Arias 
Montano Netherlands and Ovando 
Madrid Montano 
mentions journey from Youghal 
Dover. There are curious details 
relating the work the Index 
Frra: Notices 
relating Fray Boyl; The will 
Martin Garcia, elder brother Igna- 
tius Loyola and 
Numerous Roman inscriptions from 
del its neighbour- 


bulls Boniface VIII, and other 
documents relating San Pedro Pas- 
cual, bishop Jaen [and his captivity 
the Roman pavement and 
mosaics discovered 
Epigraphical 
Arnaldo Descors and Fray 
ing with the ecclesiastical and social 
influence these southern Spaniards 
upon the north. Very interesting 


the catalogue books contained the 
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Documents relating Fray Boyl 
1504], including negotiations with 
Alexander and Cesar Borgia; with 
account the services Fray 


Boyl and Juan Albion negotiating 
the restitution Roussillon the 
French crown 1492]. 


SWITZERLAND 


fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
{formerly Rheinau] the eighth 
beginning the ninth century [of Irish 
origin, probably written Nivelles 
1417 [printing the 
text with 
the history the wniversity 
Basel [notices from Lucerne manu- 
seript the fifteenth 
von prints relative 
Franz von Sickingen and his plun- 
der the Milanese merchants [1517]. 
new authority for 
the history the Rhetian disturb- 
ances the seventeenth century [Gio- 
achimo unpublished Anti- 
Henry IV’s project for 
possessing his son César 
the Franche seriously under- 
The appointments bishop Burchard 
Basel [1072] and bishop Burchard 
Lausanne [1073] connexion with 
the quarrel between Henry and 
duke Rudolf Suabia [tracing their 
family relations and inferring that they 
were both appointed Henry oppo- 
The legends the forest districts 
the White Book von 
The family Gessler [in 
connexion with the story that the 
landvogt’s heirs were offered pension 
new authority for the history the 
teenth century, 
landrecht Obwald between 1550 and 
The supposed 
Nyon [showing that the Nivedu- 
num the Martyrolog. Epternac.’ 
ing for the identification with Heinri- 
cus Monachus Basle, and illustrating 
his family 


prints the original text the letter 
the city joining the 
the forest districts recently 
discovered among the Nidwald 
The earliest 
‘landbuch’ Obwald 1424). 
prints documents relating 
the Ziirich war von 
prints brief Clement 
VIII bishop Andreas Constance 
Sept., 1596] relating the expected 
outbreak religious war Switzer- 
Johann Rudolf 
Schmid, von Schwarzenhorn 
imperial minister Con- 
stantinople. von prints 
verses the time the second Vill- 
mergen war.——T. von The 
Swiss soldiers Paris 
connexion with religious procession 
Notes the history 

Valais. King Rudolph III Bur- 
gundy’s grant the county Vallais 
bishop Hugh Sion [999, arguing 
for its 
the list provosts the hospice 
St. Bernard von 
The relations between the 
monasteries Interlachen and Gold- 
bach notices Sigmund Meister 

The Burgundian 
envoys unknown diet Ziirich 
[October 1477], with document from 
Graubiinden ordinance 
executions [with tariff charges, 
prints brief 
notices from lost Ziirich annals the 
fourteenth century from the 
marginal notes in,a copy Etterlin’s 
Pope Sixtus mediation between 
Milan and Switzerland printing 
the report the nuncio, bishop Bar- 
tholomeo Brr- 
Suabian and Milanese wars 
1516, Augsburg with 
extracts.——A. Descendants 
Arnold Melchthal. 


IX. UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
Bishop Hill colony; religious com- 
Laver: Church and state 
Neu England the disesta- 
blishment 

Magazine American History.—Janu- 
Harvey: The 
enterprise Columbus, two articles. 
American state sketch the history 


Was America discovered 
the Chinese writer answers 
the negative].——Two letters Patrick 
Henry (May letter John 
prints the minority report the 
electoral commission, 1877 
Virginia the revolutionary 
very the Territories. legis- 
lation from 1784], 
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